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PREFACE. 


THE purpose of this unpretending book is one 
of mediation between the minds to which, in the 
nature of the case, few cam have access and the 
multitude who long to know the best that has 
been said on the problems of life. Gathered 
about all the great subjects of human interest are 
the treasures of insight and thought bequeathed 
by the supreme spirits of the race. If the wisdom 
already in the world, however far*it may fall short 
of the desirable or ideal, could be put at the ser- 
vice of the people and easily within their reach, 
how much stronger and braver the average human 
being might become! This conviction is indeed 
the impulse behind much of the most useful liter- 
ary work of the age; and we can never be too 
: grateful to Matthew Arnold for his insistence 
upon the duty of cultivated men to spread the 
knowledge of the highest minds among the people, 
and for his apostolic zeal in urging the applica- 
tion of the noblest ideas to life. _ Democracy has 
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at last found its way into the world of thought, 
and the kings in that sphere, as in the political, 
must be made to rule for the publie good. It is 
quite true that a few books out of each generation 
must necessarily be addressed to the learned. The 
original thinking of the world, that by which new 
epochs are created and from which fresh depar- 
tures in the mental habit of the race proceed, can 
never be overtaken bythe mass of mankind with- 
out the intervention of the expositor and teacher. 
And yet these are the very books which, in their 
grand accumulation with the lapse of the centuries, 
the people most need to know. The question, 
therefore, of mediation between these high sources 
of ideal strength and the thousands of busy men 
and women who may not have the time or the 
courage to go themselves to the masters of human 
thought, is one of ever-increasing importance. 
Out of considerations like these this little book 
has grown. Having found strength and cheer in 
the greater thoughts of the world upon the prob- 
lem of personal existence after death, the author 
felt that perhaps some slight service might be 
done to others concerned over this momentous 
question, if he should try, not indeed to write a 


colorless history of opinion, but to ascertain 
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through sympathetic exposition the worth of some 
of the deeper insights and reasonings of the men 
who have become the accepted masters of the race 
beyond the peradventure of displacement. 

If “the man without a country” is in a pitiable 
plight, the person without a history is in even a 
more lamentable condition ; inasmuch as contem- 
poraneous life is as nothing when set against the 
life of the past. Compared with what he has 
learned from his predecessors and measured 
against the sum total of the attainment of mankind, 
the originality of the greatest genius is infinites- 
imal. The greater spirits have ever had a vast 
historic consciousness, and the stream of time has 
been for them an immeasurable inspiration. The 
strength and courage of life would seem largely to 
consist — except, perhaps, for the few pioneer 
minds who come with a fresh impulse derived 
without intervention from the heart of the Infi- 
nite, and who give to future development a new 
direction —in openness to the voices of history, 
in the capacity of becoming the host of the ideas 
that the past has discovered and tested, and the 
servant of the forces that have shaped the higher 
character of men in the previous ages of the 
world. History beats against each new genera- 
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tion of human ignorance as, with each new day, 
the morning sun assails the shuttered home, and 
it is the privilege of those who put themselves in 
league with light to make the human mind. acces- 
sible to the glory of the past, so that its physical 
counterpart shall no longer be the “long house ” 
of barbarism, or the windowless castle of feudal 
times, but the transparent dwelling of these later 
and happier days. The ancient and august words, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” will never 
have their full weight until the Divine voice is 
heard along the highways of history, caught by 
the loftier spirits of the race and passed onward 
through their resonant humanity, touching the 
individual soul with the original utterance of God 
all but completely blended with the grand re- 
sponses and reverberations of the grateful heart 
of mankind. 

The general aim of this volume is to encourage 
serious men and women, upon whom is laid much 
of the care of keeping the world of to-day in 
movement, to a wider and richer historic conscious- 
ness ; while the special purpose is, as has already 
been remarked, to strengthen this sense of the 
worth of the past along a particular line. 

The author has noted in the progress of the dis- 
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cussion his indebtedness to different writers, but 
he is aware that his deepest obligations are to his 
teachers in Harvard University, who first broke 
for him a path into the splendid forest of historic 
thought. He refrains from writing their names 
here, because he does not wish to seem to claim 
their high authority in support of a book neces- 
sarily so far removed from the dignity of an aca- 
demic treatise. The course of opinion reviewed 
has been the subject of meditation from that time 
to this, and the hope is cherished that it may 
tempt others to pass on over it to the great 
thinkers themselves; for even if the exposition 
should seem a sort of Jacob’s ladder illusion, and 
utterly needless to the winged spirits who go eas- 
ily between earth and sky, it may still serve to 
convince a dreamer here and there that the spot 
whereon he sleeps is holy ground, and that it is in 
union with the highest heaven. 
GEO. A. GORDON. 


Oxp Sours ParsonacE, Boston. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY: DEFINITION AND METHOD. 


‘‘The prize is noble and the venture is great.” — PLaTo. 

“ After life’s battle — ‘God, like a good general, sounds the 
recall.’ ”” — ArriAn, Book III. p. 350. 

“Glory to God for all things.” — Last words of CHrysostom. 

“To think, then, that we are honoring the resurrection by dis- 
honoring the expectations of immortality which men in the 
foregone ages had derived from one source or another, is surely 
monstrous. Supposing they were only the guesses of half a 
dozen earnest and thoughtful men, would these guesses be con- 
founded and not established by the later discovery ? Does any 
scientific man scoff at Galileo or Copernicus, because they had 
adopted a conclusion which Newton proved ? 

‘Tt is not true that those who brought forward these argu- 
ments for immortality were opposing themselves to the rest of 
the world. They were trying to justify a belief.’ —F. D. Mav- 
RICE, Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 261, 262. 

“* Here, then, a great lesson is impressed upon us, that our duty 
as Christians lies in this, in making ventures for eternal life 
without the absolute certainty of success.’’ —J. H. Newman, 
Sermon on The Ventures of Faith. 


THE WITNESS TO IMMORTALITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY: DEFINITION AND METHOD. 


In presenting the main considerations that sup- 
port belief in the existence of the soul after 
death, it is taken for granted that life is desirable. 
The initial and necessary assumption of the dis- 
cussion conducted in this book is, that since life 
is good, whatever supports faith in its continu- 
ance beyond the grave must be regarded as of 
supreme moment. If life is a boon, immortality 
roust be a blessing; but if life is simply a burden 
and a misery, immortality must become, not an 
object of desire and hope, but of aversion and 
dread. Let life part forever with zest, and the 
old question will come: 


“‘ Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
And life unto the bitter in soul ; 
Which long for death, and it cometh not; 
Which dig for it more than for hid treasures ; 
Which rejoice exceedingly, 
And are glad, when they can find the grave ?”’ 1 


1 Job iii. 20-22. 
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There is therefore fundamental meaning in the 
apostolic characterization of Christ as one ‘ who 
brought life and immortality to light.”! Life 
true, full, and inspired, rising out of the order of 
God in the home, in society, and in the church ; 
fed from the fountains of domestic fidelity, human 
brotherhood, and divine sonship; from the heart 
of love and sympathy and faith; redeemed from 
self-seeking to self-sacrifice, wrought over into 
new quality and raised to new values; enriched 
with great interests, in the service of great ends, 
in fellowship with all great souls in all worlds 
visible and invisible; life as of infinite worth and 
infinite privilege ; that is the first and great rev- 
elation. The second, that which discovers the 
deathlessness of life, becomes then of supreme 
importance. 

There is a remark in a comedy of Aristophanes, 
which I have often thought symbolic. A certain 
dead man is being carried out for burial. He is 
somehow understood to be aware of what is going 
on. There is made to him a certain proposition ; 
he is invited to do a certain thing, and his comic 
answer is, “I’d rather be alive again.” 2 The 
worst that could be said of a thing was to hint 
that it was even worse than coming back to life. 
That best of witticisms has often seemed to me 
an opening into very sad meanings. Life in that 
old world was so burdened. Its standards were 


1 2 Timothy i. 10. 2 The Frogs. 
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so low, its embarrassments so great, its satisfac- 
tions so slight. It seemed a mistake to be born, 
a privilege to be dead. It was not that life had 
hard tasks, but because it had no high compensa- 
tions, no dream of gain through loss, of the birth 
of the higher life through the decay of the lower, 
to cheer it on. Doubtless there were great excep- 
tions; the reference is to the common feeling. 
Of that feeling the comic answer of the dead 
man in the play, “Td rather be alive again,” has 
always seemed to me the pathetic symbol. The 
worst that could be said of anything was to imply 
that it was even worse than a return to life! 
The common remark among ourselves, “I had 
rather die,” illustrates the happier age in which 
we live. Here death is the evil and life is the 
good. We are still under the same law, and 
the struggle for existence still goes on; but the 
struggle has been informed with vaster meanings. 
Life has been inspired with new zest and filled 
with hopes that keep the spirit buoyant. It has 
at its heart, in a crude instinctive way indeed, the 
1 The following is an example of a different character: 
“We are like leaves which the floweriag spring-time brings 
forth; when of a sudden they grow beneath the rays of the 
sun; for a span so brief do we rejoice in the flowers of youth 
. . but the black fates stand by, the one with the doom of 
doleful age, the other with the doom of death. ... When 
once the appointed time of youth is past better to die forthwith 
than to live.”” Mimnermus, Frag. 2, quoted from “The Mel- 


ancholy of the Greeks’”’ in S. H. Butcher’s Aspects of Greek 
Genius. See the whole essay. 
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Platonic faith that to the friend of God “all 
things will end in good either in life or in death,” * 
and the Apostolic assurance that “All things 
work together for good to them that love God.” ? 
Life in our time is founded upon optimism; the 
worst thing is to be dropped from existence, and 
the best is to be forever renewed in being. 

In these remarks the reference is to the popu- 
lar feeling; that there are exceptions to it in high 
places I am well aware. James Mill judged life 
a poor thing at best “after the freshness of 
youth and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by.” ® 
His nobler and more accomplished son at one 
time thought that immortality and not annihila- 
tion might be the dreadful thing. But he modi- 
fied that judgment under the inspiration of a su- 
preme affection and in the presence of death. A 
German writer of note has said that the last ene- 
my to be destroyed is not death, but man’s belief 
in his immortality. In Germany there are large 
groups of pessimists that preach, with an earnest- 
ness almost fanatical, the gospel of annihilation. 
Still, the tone of philosophic thought in general is 
against all that, and the tone of science is against 
it. Science and philosophy are becoming more 
and more evolutionary, and the evolutionary pro- 
cess has ever a hope set before it. It shows the 
race advancing by a power that has enabled it 


1 Republic, 618. 2 Romans viii. 28. 
8 J.S. Mill, Autobiography, p.48. * Essays on Religion, p. 122. 
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already to shake off innumerable burdens and 
compass inexpressible blessing. Evolution is a 
sort of philosophy of redemption, and is there- 
fore inspired by a vast hope. The casting aside 
of brutehood and the assumption of manhood; 
that is the great process which more and more 
makes existence a privilege. On the whole, the 
science and the philosophy of the time are true 
to the popular heart that life is good and death 
alone an evil. 

This consciousness of the preciousness of exist- 
ence is the necessary background to our picture. 
We set in the foreground the immortal life, and 
the picture is complete. We try to supply some- 
thing longed for, something demanded, and we 
work in the interest of the noble desires and ex- 
pectations of the human heart. That the longing 
for life beyond the grave is noble has been, in- 
deed, sometimes denied ; it has been described as 
originating in human conceit, and as supported by 
nothing stronger or worthier than human vanity. 

That the wish for life after death may be igno- 
ble is doubtless true. The nature whose wishes 
are chiefly selfish when turned upon things here 

‘will have the same unworthy character when 
turned upon things hereafter. That the longing 
for immortal life is necessarily selfish is utterly 
untrue. Among good people the thought of the 
future life is precious, not primarily on their own 
account, but on account of their dead whom they 
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cannot bear to think of as lost to existence. A 
true man does not fear death for himself, but 
for his friends; it is not his own grave that is 
dreadful, but the grave of those whom he loves. 
Many a weary mortal would gladly lie down and 
cease to be, yet he cannot endure that as the fate 
of those dear to him. There are moods when ex- 
tinction of being would be welcome to ourselves, 
but the time never comes when we are willing 
that our dearest should pass out of existence. 
The sacrifice would be not simply a loss to us; 
we feel that it would be likewise a loss to God. 
Very often we value ourselves lightly enough, 
but those whom we truly love we set above all 
price. Not what becomes of us when we die, 
but what becomes of them when they die is 
the great question of human love. In health, in 
work, with his home uninvaded, Carlyle turns 
the question out of doors; when the awful soli- 
tude came and the bitter self-accusation and the 
infinitely significant sorrow, he reconsiders and 
concludes to trust God for the vision of his van- 
ished ones again. In the interest of love, Emer- 
son, Tennyson, and Browning sing of the endless 
life ; and indeed the longing for immortality, when 
it takes this direction, brings into prominence the 
noblest side of our nature. We so value, not 
ourselves, but our beloved dead, that we cannot 


think of them as lost to us, lost to the universe, 
lost to God. 
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The desire for what in New Testament phrase 
is called eternal life cannot be selfish, and that is 
the true form of the longing for perpetuated exist- 
ence. That life is first of all a life of supernat- 
ural excellence, existence lifted into the richest 
fellowships, receiving and imparting the bright 
effluence of love that forever goes forth from the 
heart of God. Is it selfish for me to wish that 
I may live to do good, continue in being in this 
world that I may rise into greater excellence, and 
wield an influence more benign upon my fellow- 
men? Is the wish for life in time, in the interest 
of exalted character and work, selfish? Are as- 
pization, prayer, the purpose and endeavor of love 
selfish? Surely we are in utter confusion when 
we think so. Only when my being is utterly in 
the way of the universal good can it be unwor- 
thy for me to wish to continue in being. So long 
as I pray for the peace and work for the prosper- 
ity of the whole, so long as I have a true wish in 
my heart for mankind and an emotion of joy over 
the good that is coming to it, I cannot be utterly 
in the way; much less when I become more and 
more, what it is my nature to become, the servant 
‘of the universal life, the minister to the fullness 
of the vast society of rational and spiritual beings 
whose bond and inspirer is God. 

That men should refuse to believe in the future 
life, because they think that belief contrary to 
fact, is entirely intelligible and manly. That they 
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should regard the surrender of the immortal life 
as an exhibition of superior unselfishness is, I 
confess, something that I cannot comprehend. 
George Eliot’s famous lines have been under- 
stood as the utterance of one who supplies a 
nobler substitute for the discarded motive drawn 
from conscious existence after death : — 
‘*Oh may I join the choir inyisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 


And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven.”’ 


This passage is considered the summit of altru- 
ism, the classic expression of the sublime moral- 
ity of a being in renunciation of conscious future 
existence. It is indeed a magnificent passage, 
and well deserves its place of honor in human 
memory. I fear, however, that the immortal long- 
ing is repressed in one form only to find vent in 
another. What is this “choir invisible?” Is it 
a mere dream of the poet, and is the fact simply 
so much dust and ashes blown about the world? 
Is the spiritual presence only an effect in the life 
of the world? If this be so, why use for it such 
personal form? The form will not allow person- 
ality to perish; it is a vast choir of living men 
and women that fills the singer’s imagination ; 
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theirs is a real society, and they still have behold- 
ing eyes and feeling hearts, ‘whose music is the 
gladness of the world.” They compose a real, a 
sublime, although an invisible fellowship ; and the 
hope of at length joining that fellowship is the 
noblest utterance of the longing for immortal life. 
That life is thus denied only in words; it is there 
in full power, in absolute mastery of this gifted 
and aspiring spirit. The conscious existence of 
the mighty dead is ignored only in form; it 
is there in invisible but immortal bloom. The 
nature that loves goodness, as George Eliot’s cer- 
tainly did, and at the same time tries in the inter- 
est of goodness to dispense with the endless life 
is overreaching itself. What is repressed in one 
way finds utterance in another; like the clergy- 
man in the anecdote, who refused food to every 
beggar at the door, only to repent and throw it 
out after him at the window. It is well to make 
the most of what remains, and this George Eliot 
meant to do; but in so doing she ideally restored 
all that in fact she had abandoned. Thus insepa- 
rable are the ideas of exalted human worth and 
endless life. 
_ The utility of a discussion, such as is here 
entered upon, is often questioned. To aman as 
certain of his future as of his present existence, 
the consideration must seem needless; still, con- 
fidence in things of this order, like the stock- 
market, is subject to sudden and great variations. 
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Beliefs that are well assured one day may be 
somewhat uncertain the next. In fine weather, 
that the ship is seaworthy is clear to the most 
inexperienced passenger. It is the storm that 
begets uneasiness, the presence of danger that 
creates doubt, the possibility of disaster that awak- 
ens the desire for the confidence of reason. Crom- 
well’s great question on his death-bed, whether 
once a Christian means always a Christian, is not 
the most fundamental. The question of Job is 
deeper, “If a man die shall he live again?” That 
is humanity’s question in the presence of death. 
If great interests are at stake, if the heart stored 
with love is threatened with everlasting loss, the 
reason must search for an answer, must revive 
the old answers, and seek for fresh assurance from 
them. One day in his old age, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher remarked, “I have been reviewing my 
evidences, and I conclude that I have a right to 
hope.” After the allowance that should be made 
for a type of mind somewhat morbid, Lyman 
Beecher’s mood must ever be the mood of thought- 
ful men. We must review our evidences, those 
that are speakable and those that are unspeakable ; 
for it is the vision of evidence that carries con- 
viction and comfort home to the heart. The 
considerations that support faith in the immortal 
life are a source of inexpressible strength and 
cheer to those whose pathway must henceforth 
lie in the deep shadow of bereavement. 
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I am not unmindful of the fact, or ungrateful 
for it, that confidence in the future life has be- 
come a habit, one might almost say an inveterate 
habit; and I look upon this as one of the immea- 
surable blessings of a Christian civilization. The 
great and consoling fact is that the hand of our 
faith is stronger upon us than ours upon it. Our 
beliefs, in their elements, are the inevitable effects 
in consciousness of the action upon us of the Di- 
vine Reality. Out of nature, out of life, instinc- 
tively come the “ mighty hopes that make us men.” 
Our deliberations about them, important as they 
are and effective over character as they must be, 
are still insignificant in comparison with the vast- 
er influence of Christian nurture, inherited men- 
tal habit, and proclivity. As vital force Christian- 
ity is rooted in the world’s life, and unless cut 
down it grows inevitably into great beliefs and 
blossoms into immortal hopes. Wordsworth has 
said that Goethe’s poetry is not inevitable enough, 
and the criticism has been recognized as valid. 
Faith is open to the same criticism. It is never 
at its best when it is not inevitable. No man can 
look into the faith of these Christian centuries, 
‘into the faith of to-day, without perceiving in it 
something of this great quality. We have come 
into being through a long history of Christian 
culture, and so find in ourselves a faith tendency, 
with something of the movement and certainty of 
natural forces. Still, whether this habit shall seem 
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reasonable and valid or the result of blind feeling, 
whether this vast and precious inheritance shall 
be conserved through rational activity or lost 
through thoughtless disregard, is something that 
every man is called upon in the great exigencies 
of life to decide. 

What is our problem? Not the completed 
proof of the immortal life, for that is impossible ; 
impossible, because we are considering a future 
event. God only hath immortality; he alone is 
the absolute, set free from the limitations of time. 
The impossibility of proving a future event holds 
of nature equally with the soul. It is impossible 
to prove that the tides will ebb and flow to-mor- 
row, that the sun will rise and set as to-day, that 
the heavenly bodies will appear in their accus- 
tomed places, that the order of the physical uni- 
verse will remain undisturbed, that the kosmos it- 
self will endure through another four and twenty 
hours. It is impossible to prove this, because we 
know not what a day may bring forth. The uni- 
formity of nature is not something that we know, 
but something that we have assumed. That things 
will continue as they are we take for granted, and 
on that basis we predict the mornings and the 
evenings that shall be all time. For events in na- 
ture that lie in the future, prediction is the word, 
not proof. Prediction is the word in any discus- 
sion or consideration of immortality. The event 
of death alone can furnish the utter refutation, or 
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the complete demonstration of the belief. All 
reasonings conducted in advance of the fact are 
of the nature of prophecy. It is precisely like 
the forecast of the course and duration of the 
storm. The soul is sighted, the scope of its nature 
is noted, the direction of its movement, the condi- 
tions in its path that may swell the volume of its 
life, its likelihood to gather force as it goes on, to 
oversweep the grave, and traverse not simply time, 
but eternity. The prediction may be based on 
good and sufficient grounds, and issue in a convic- 
tion rising to moral certainty. I am certain of 
many things that I cannot prove. I believe in the 
existence of Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem, cities 
that I have never seen, and I believe on the testi- 
mony of others, yet men are often false. It is 
only God who cannot lie, whose truth is given 
with his existence. Robert Hall is therefore open 
to the sarcasm of Carlyle’s friend when he at- 
tempts to prove that God cannot lie. ‘“ As good 
prove that God never fought a duel!”! I have 
not the slightest doubt that Hannibal, Cesar, and 
Napoleon lived, and my certainty is produced by 

history, and history is recorded human testimony ; 
and again, men are often false. I cannot prove 
that the friend I have known these many years, 
and whom I have reverenced more profoundly the 
more deeply I have seen into his heart, — I cannot 
prove that this friend whom I wholly honor and 


1 Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 151. 
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trust will not lie. But I am morally certain that 
he will not. This, at least, is the possible form 
of conviction into which the consideration of the 
evidence for immortal life may bring us. The 
relationship between God and man may stand out 
in such clearness and worth, and the fellowship 
between God and man may be so lofty and inti- 
mate, as to fill the mind with the conviction of its 
permanence to the exclusion of doubt. 

What is to be our mental attitude toward the 
problem just stated’? That of believers in im- 
mortality; and I am confident that this is the 
better way. Love discovers the secrets of life 
better than indifference or despair ; and sympathy 
gives insight. There is no extant biography good 
for anything that is not the product of sympathy. 
Plato as biographer, even in the heart of his 
Platonism, has preserved the living and majestic 
image of Socrates, his great teacher. We owe 
the powerful and impressive picture to the pupil’s 
love and reverence; and had he not been fasci- 
nated into a profound faith in Socrates, he could 
not have seen so deeply into that great soul, nor 
could he have framed for the world an image so 
life-like and adequate. The author of the fourth 
Gospel has preserved the image of his Master, 
and again the picture is framed in by his own 
meditations and reflections; still the Christ is 
there as nowhere else. It is the interpretation 
of a sympathetic soul ;.the embodied vision of a 
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pure and loving heart. The great scientists are 
all lovers, — Kepler, Copernicus, Newton, and 
Darwin ; and from the clear-eyed and long-suffer- 
ing activity of love the great body of ascertained 
facts and the deductions that are properly made 
from them, which we call science, have come into 
existence. The great artist sees more in nature 
than other men, because he is a more intense and 
patient lover. When the vision tarries, he waits 
for it; other men do not. For centuries, gener- 
ation after generation of scholars passed by the 
hieroglyphs on Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, as if they were marks with no meaning, 
till at length men like Botta, Layard, and Raw- 
linson came; men over whom antiquity cast her 
indefinable charm, whom she transformed into 
lovers of the forgotten civilizations in the world’s 
dim beginnings; students who were arrested by 
the strange signs, and felt that here was a clew to 
the life of a world that had gone into oblivion. 
The longer they looked upon the mysterious char- 
acters the vaster the image that stood out behind 
them. They were drawn into boundless sympathy 
with those vanished races, and out of that sym- 
pathy came the persistent guesses that ended in 
discovery. It was awe in the presence of vast 
antiquity, sympathy with the humanity of a for- 
gotten time, that divined the value of these re- 
mains, that inspired the power and the patience 
that deciphered them. Love has thus recovered a 
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lost world. The illustration hardly needs appli- 
cation. It is love that spells out the obscure 
but mighty meanings of life ; that lingers in the 
presence of the great order of human existence, 
until the confusions that settle down upon it, 
like thick clouds, lift and roll away; that waits 
by the vast relational structure of being, human 
and divine, until guesses at its high import be- 
come discoveries. It is love that ascertains the 
weight of duty and discovers the path to freedom. 
The facts of human life are symbols. For unloy- 
ing eyes they have no meaning or only a slight 
one; but for the inspired heart they shine with 
celestial significance. It is the loving and rever- 
ent heart that joins fact to fact and symbol to 
symbol, that frames these signs into a sentence, 
that translates the sentence in terms of everlast- 
ing life. 

The question of immortality may be approached 
along various lines of investigation. 

1. It may be approached from the position of 
science. From what we have here, we may infer 
what we should expect hereafter. In the common 
acceptation of the term science has to do with the 
sphere of sense, with the facts of outward experi- 
ence, and with the laws that may be deduced from 
these facts. The sciences of chemistry, physics, 
geology, and astronomy, all have to do with the 
world that comes through the senses. This world 
is to science the great object of regard and study. 
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From the conclusions of science about this world 
and our relation to it, we may infer what we are 
to expect beyond death. To the question of a 
future life for the soul science has three distinct 
answers. Impossible; that is the first answer. 
George Eliot represents this extreme position in 
her famous assertion about God, Duty, and Im- 
mortality : “God how inconceivable, Duty how 
absolute, Immortality how impossible!” This 
view is pure assumption, and its assertions are 
sheer dogmatism. The only semblance of proof 
furnished in support of it is the well-established 
fact that so far as we know brain and mind in this 
world always act in interdependence. Were this 
not so, there would be no problem. That in this 
world brain and mind are never separate does not 
prove that hereafter they may not be; unsepa- 
rated does not equal inseparable. Brain and 
soul are in this life unseparated; that is the fact, 
and beyond that fact skeptical science cannot with 
justice proceed. That brain and consciousness 
are absolutely inseparable is pure and worthless 
assumption. 

There is no evidence either way; that is the 
second scientific answer. This is the position 
taken by John Stuart Mill.1_ From his point of 
view no one could argue the case with more fair- 
ness. There are many who believe in immor- 
tality who still accept Mill’s position as the 


1 Essays on Religion, p. 203. 
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strictly scientific one. Mill himself makes room 
for hope. 

The third answer is that inspired by evolution. 
Man is nature’s highest product, and he is a pro- 
duct of inconceivable cost. “Toward him Nature 
has been looking forward from a past indefinitely 
remote. When she was concerned chiefly with the 
dance of atoms, with the play of the primitive 
fiery mist, she had the thought of him in her great 
heart ; when she was elaborating worlds, setting 
the solar order on high, forming this planet of 
ours and preparing it for life, man was still her 
darling idea, and in the vast procession of life 
from the barely to the highly organized, he was 
never for one moment out of sight. The evolu- 
tion, running through countless ages, in imnumer- 
able forms, at a cost of energy and suffering incon- 
ceivably great, was all the while aspiring to 
manhood. ‘The whole creation groaned and tra- 
vailed in pain until the manifestation of the sons 
of God. Man is Nature’s last and costliest work. 
The flower of being is intelligence and love. The 
outcome of evolution through self-seeking is a 
form of being that confronts self-seeking as no 
longer an indispensable friend, but a disastrous 
embarrassment, that begins through self-sacrifice a 
yet more stupendous evolution! Can it be that 
this last and finest product of Nature, this result of 
intelligence and love aimed at from the beginning 


1 John Fiske, Destiny of Man, p. 96. 
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and reached at a cost immeasurable, shall not be 
conserved in growing beauty and power forever ? 
Physical evolution finds its goal in man, and the 
process that hereupon begins finds its end in the 
complete realization of his ethical and spiritual 
nature. In either case “the end of the process 
cannot be identified with the process.’’! This is 
the latest construction put upon evolutionary 
thought, and as the legitimate interpretation of a 
science once deemed hostile to faith it is indeed 
notable. It should not seem strange, however, 
that scientific men are found in this position. A 
far greater number of them than is commonly 
supposed entertain faith in the future life, and not 
a few are incited to belief and supported in it by 
the amazing facts with which they are called upon 
habitually to deal. Scientific men are not always 
forward to confess their faith, but I believe that 
not infrequently this reserve is maintained for 
noble reasons. Orthodox opinions are still a con- 
siderable aid to worldly advancement, and Satan 
still shoots his question at the believer, “* Doth 
Job fear God for nought?” The reticence of 
scientific men is sometimes, at least, in the interest 
of a pure heart, in vindication of the truth that 
the religious life is its own exceeding great re- 
ward, and in utter and indignant refutation of 
Satan’s sneer. The late Professor de Morgan, logi- 
cian, mathematician, and philosopher, does not 
1 T, T. Munger, The Appeal to Life, p. 243, 
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stand alone when, in a memorandum found after 
his death, he declares his assured faith in Chris- 
tianity, and gives as the motive for holding his 
belief in reserve the fact that religious professions 
are still employed as the means of self-advance- 
ment. ‘To minds of such rectitude and honor it 
is no wonder that the world of science should make 
amazing revelations. 

2. The method of psychology may be employed. 
The two great facts in mental life are change and 
permanence. There is a stream of thought and 
there is something in the stream that overlooks it, 
that is fixed. These are not theories, but facts. 
There is such a thing as self-identity. We recog- 
nize the truth when one speaks as follows: I am 
the same person to-day that I was twenty years 
ago. Memory gives me the person of that time 
and the person of yesterday, and consciousness 
gives me the person of this moment. I recognize 
at once that all three are one and the same. 
Meanwhile great changes have come, —circum- 
stantial, physical, educational, spiritual. Yet I 
remain essentially the same. I give unity to 
my own wide-extending and heterogeneous life. 
I give unity to my knowledge; it is organized by 
me. Without this personal self there could be 
no knowledge, no rational consciousness, and. it 
may be' that this permanent and mighty self, sur- 
viving as it does all changes and profiting by 
them in insight.and character, may outlast the 
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great change of death, and gather inconceivable 
riches from that momentous event. The advance 
may be made along this line. 

3. The philosophical method may be used. 
Man’s place in the sum of things may be consid- 
ered, his essentialness or unessentialness to the 
universe in its highest character; his relation to 
duty, responsibility, and judgment; man as a 
being of ideals, as a candidate for membership in 
an ideal society. These considerations have an 
immense range. We shall see hereafter that the 
impression they have made upon the highest minds 
has been deep and permanent. They are philo- 
sophical in: their nature, and constitute another 
line of approach to our great theme. 

4. Still another way into the heart of the sub- 
ject is the theological.1 This method begins with 
the existence of God; it takes God as premise, 
and immortality as conclusion. If God is good, 


1 A friend kindly sent me the following anecdote from his own 
experience: Presenting a course of thought on “The Immor- 
tality of the Soul,’’ he was approached very early in the course 
by a Scotch parishioner, whose condition of semi-intoxication 
added to the effectiveness of his mental operations, and who re- 
“marked, “ You make a deal ado over a sma’ matter; postulate 
God and immortality follows.” In this connection the argument 
of Rousseau, another, if not intoxicated yet swift and effective 
nature: ‘‘I believe in God as fully as I believe in any other 
truth. If God exists, he is perfect; if he is perfect, he is wise, 
almighty, and just; if he is just and almighty, my soul is im- 
mortal.” — Professor Caird, Literature and Philosophy, vol. i. 
p. 182. 
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if God is our Father, we shall live forever; that 
is its logic. Of all the methods thus far men- 
tioned this is the best, and the results to which it 
leads are, I believe, the soundest and most trust- 
worthy. If the method which I prefer did not 
include this, I certainly should not adopt it. The 
most reasonable view that can be entertained, that 
which explains most, leaves least unexplained, and 
provides for complete explanations at last, is that 
the universe has a creator and sustainer, this 
world a ruler and Lord, the nations of the earth 
a governor and judge, and men individually a 
Heavenly Father and Friend. The strongest con- 
sideration in favor of immortality, therefore, is 
that it is an essential part of this order of 
thought, that it is bound up with this interpreta- 
tion of the world’s life, that it belongs of necessi- 
ty to this philosophy of the universe. If God is 
the premise, immortality must be the conclusion. 
5. The method of literature still remains. It 
is the sum of all the other modes of approach. 
It includes the scientific, the psychological, the 
philosophical, and the theological, besides making 
a contribution of its own. I adopt it for its com- 
prehensiveness, its humanness, and its vitality. 
It brings us to the great ideas of the leaders of 
mankind upon this subject in a variety of forms. 
All these are of high interest and value. 
Literature in its noblest form is one vast monu- 
ment to the worth of human life; indeed, interest 
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in life and reverence for it lie at the heart of ex- 
alted genius. Without them the noblest work 
would be impossible. The sin, the error, and the 
suffering; the love, the struggle, and the hope of 
humanity have in them an infinite depth of mean- 
ing. The willfulness that runs headlong against 
the eternal order of justice, the blindness that en- 
counters the great forces that work through life, 
the distress and sorrow that come of these, are not 
simply tragic, they are terrible with high mean- 
ings. The struggle that tries to work over from 
the weaker to the stronger side, that surrenders 
indefensible positions in the retreat upon those 
that are inexpugnable, the hope that paints upon 
the future the splendid promise of victory, the 
great and quenchless fires of love; these are not 
simply grand, pathetic, beautiful, they have in 
them an unfathomable import. In the reverent 
love of these unfathomable meanings literature 
works, and this homage of literature to life is a 
supreme attestation to the worth of human ex- 
istence. In this broad sense literature has a most 
important bearing upon the question of immortal- 
ity. I confine myself, however, to literature in 
the narrower sense, to that which deals directly 
with the subject before us, or that has to do with 
it by necessary implication. 

Literature may be sampled, and its utterance 
upon our theme may be regarded as the highest 
wisdom that the race has thus far attained. There- 
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fore, before any individual point of view can with 
propriety be indicated, we must hear what the _ 
literature of our subject has to say in the person 
of its great representatives. 

We have the idea of immortality. Whence 
came it? Whence come all our ideas? That 
question has exercised the profoundest intellect of 
modern Europe, and to good purpose. Our ideas 
result from the combination of sense and reason. 
The mind is an architect, and brings with it its 
own plan. Out of the materials given in sense, 
according to its own plan, reason builds the world. 
There are, however, in reason ideas that have never 
found realization in sense; the ideas of God, Duty, 
and Immortality. 

The idea of God has been held to be God’s 
self-impression upon the human reason, and this 
seems to me essentially true. Reality casts its 
own image in the mind, and God as Reality has 
shadowed Himself in the soul. There is no ade- 
quate account of the idea of God other than the 
fact of God. Similarly with duty, it is an ulti- 
mate fact; there is no complete explanation of it, 
short of its recognition as the effect in man’s spirit 
of moral law. 

The idea of immortality belongs with those of 
God and duty. It comes spontaneously, because 
of a perceived, invisible, and spiritual order to 
which the soul belongs. There is an instinctive 
feeling of kinship between that order and the 
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human spirit. Upon the human spirit that order 
makes the impression that its home is eternal in 
the heavens. 

This great idea of immortality, because of its 
momentousness, men have sought to justify. They 
have busied themselves. with the conditions that 
make it possible and precious. They have brought 
the highest in life to the discovery of its content. 
They have entered into the proof of its validity. 
They have sought for it, as in the case of the 
Apostle Paul, on a basis of fact. My purpose is 
to follow the course of thought of some of these 
great souls, to study the Hebrew seers, who deal 
with the conditions that make faith in the future 
life possible and precious; to consider the great 
poets in whose imagination the idea of immortal 
life takes on richness and credibility; to look at the 
philosophers who have sought to vindicate it; to 
examine the reasonings of the Apostle Paul upon 
the basis of fact; to discover, if possible, the con- 
tribution made through his teaching and his expe- 
rience by Jesus Christ to belief in the life after 
death. At the close of this study we may be able 

_to understand what it means to take immortality 
on trust. 

Sir Walter Scott’s last entry in his Journal, 
recently published, reads, “ We slept reasonably, 
but on the next morning”— The sentence is 
unfinished and it is impossible to gather its full 
import.. We know that the night’s rest was rea- 
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sonably good; but what the morning brought, what 
ideas it suggested, what feelings it awakened, what 
experiences it provided, we cannot tell. “ But on 
the next morning’’-— there is no meaning there; 
Scott’s mind cannot be found in it; the words are 
an enigma whose significance can never be known. 
Human life without an endless future is such a 
sentence. Part of it is clear; the earthly side of 
life, its appetites, its occupations, its ambitions and 
recreations are reasonably plain. Existence on 
that lower level is tolerable; it is not bad; it is 
better than nothing. It is, like the sleep of the 
overworked brain of the great novelist, reasonably 
good, and it will do. But what of the whole range 
of life which finds its image in the unfinished 
clause “on the next morning”? What of the 
side of life that bows down in the reverence of 
duty, that looks to the Highest for the forms of 
being it would put on, that longs to become the 
servant of all precious and imperishable things? 
What of life’s deep and beautiful relations, and its 
dear and deathless loves? What of the bright 
spirit that beholds the ideal of a world redeemed, 
that becomes co-worker with all renewing and 
transfiguring powers, that anticipates the com- 
munion of saints, that builds its life into the 
world’s best hope? This is the morning side of 
existence, the new day that rises upon the dark- 
ness of mere earthly aptitude and desire. What 
of all this? It is a mystery and a mockery if 
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death be the end. If death be the end the sen- 
tence of life is unfinished, and it is broken off where 
thought is gathering into greatest moment, where 
feeling is breaking into effulgent utterance. “‘ We 
slept reasonably, but on the next morning,”’— thus 
incomplete, unintelligible, and pathetic beyond 
expression, thus tragic and terrible, is life without 
immortality. The present can find adequate 
explanation nowhere but in an endless future, and 
reason is satisfied only as life awakes after the 
sleep of death in the light of the eternal morning 
and in the likeness of the Infinite Love. 





CHAPTER IL 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS AND IMMORTALITY. 


‘‘For thou art our father, though Abraham knoweth us not, 
and Israel doth not acknowledge us.” — Isa1Au Ixiii. 16. 

“Have we not all one father? hath not one God created 
us 2?” — Maracar ii. 10. 

“For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive 
the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.” — Isaran lvii. 15. 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations.” 
— Psa xe. 1. 

“T shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” — 
Psaum xvii. 15. 

“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel and afterwards 
receive me to glory.” — Psaum I xxiii. 24, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS AND IMMORTALITY: 
THE CONDITIONS THAT MAKE FAITH POSSIBLE 
AND PRECIOUS. 


THe Prophets of Israel are the great inter- 
preters of the life of the people, the thinkers who 
bring to light the moral constitution of man, the 
moral organization of society, the moral order of 
the world, and the moral government of God. 
The great lesson on God and duty that Moses 
had gathered for Israel out of the momentous 
crisis of the Exodus, and had written on the 
tables of stone as the permanent source of a pure 
faith and an ideal life, the prophets reaffirmed 
out of a wider and richer experience, and carried 
into a moral philosophy of the world. As Moses, 
to whom ideas of immortality were familiar in 
their fantastic and repulsive Egyptian dress, said 
‘nothing about the future life, devoting his 
strength to the purification of the ideas of God 
and conduct, considering it his vocation to make 
a contribution to the moralism of his people, so 
the prophets when they came took up the pro- 
gramme of the illustrious emancipator, carried his 
belief in the living God into greater wealth of 
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conception and depth of assurance, and extended 
his brief germinal ideas on conduct into an analy- 
sis, in terms of a sublime morality, of the life of 
the natiori and mankind. The prophets may, 
therefore, be styled the men who uncover the con- 
ditions that make faith in existence after death 
not only possible but precious. 

An unmoral existence cannot be of abiding 
significance. The insuperable objection against 
the immortality of the lower animals is that their 
life is unmoral. Moral distinctions do not apply 
to their acts; they are not members of a moral 
and spiritual community. The great distinctions 
among them are the strong and the weak; and 
their supreme concern is with success and failure. 
It is because of this exclusion of ethical values 
from the aims and pursuits of the lower animals 
that there would seem to be no transcendent sig- 
nificance to their existence. Their life does not 
appear to be bound up with that of the Highest ; 
nor can we deem them essential to the Wisdom 
and Beauty and Love that rule the universe. And 
_ so long as man can be described as merely one of 
the lower animals, attracted by the same ends and 
no other, and moved by impulses identical with 
those that impel them; so long as he acts from 
the purely animal principle of egoism, having 
for the chief distinctions of the society to which 
he belongs rich and poor, strong and weak, belief 
in the immortality of the soul is groundless and 
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worthless. We can imagine kinship between the 
flower and the star because both are beautiful, 
or between the acorn and the oak because there 
lies in the acorn the capacity for a magnificent 
life ; but between the existence that is necessarily 
self-seeking and the Eternal Love there can be 
no fellowship. Sensuous existence is, therefore, 
necessarily perishable. In a most unbiblical sense 
it takes no thought for the morrow; it has no 
large discourse, looks neither before nor after, 
recognizes no order in the world, and possesses 
no interests beyond the fleeting moment. The 
aim, the interest, and the endeavor of the univer- 
sal life are nothing to it; why then should its 
permanence be essential? Make man unmoral, 
‘and you make immortality neither possible nor 
desirable. - 

It is because the prophets stand for moralism 
of the profoundest and most august order that 
they lay foundations so broad and strong for faith 
in the permanence of the human soul. They in- 
volve so completely human existence and interest 
with the Divine existence and interest that the 
idea of the essentialness of humanity to God be- 
comes almost inevitable. God is sublimely im- 
plicated in the history, experience, and destiny of 
Israel, and ultimately in the life of the race ; hence 
that life must go on while God goes on. This 
is the aspect under which the Hebrew prophets 
view the life of their people, and, to some extent, 
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the life of the world. God is so vitally implicated 
in the history of a particular nation that the im- 
plication tends to become human and universal, 
and carries with it the assurance of the Divine 
concern for men, not only in time, but also be- 
yond it. Human existence takes on, in the esti- 
mation of these seers, a character so vast and 
grand that it instantly becomes a sublime pro- 
phecy on its own account. This is the une- 
qualed merit of Hebrew delineation in its highest 
forms. It finds the reality of life, discovers the 
character of human existence, and makes that 
speak for itself. As it was with the multitudes 
before whom Jesus stood, when Pilate said, Be- 
hold the man! so it is with sympathetic students 
when the Hebrew prophet says, Behold human 
life! It may be outraged by condition, disfigured 
by evil treatment, covered with the emblems of 
mockery, and crowned with shame, yet is there 
something divine and awe-inspiring in it, and its 
silence and patience become a mute but mighty 
prophecy of a hereafter of honor and power. 
There is indeed a large distinction between 
prophet and psalmist. The office of the prophet 
is ethical and political; that of the psalmist is 
religious and spiritual. The writings of the 
Prophets are manuals for statesmen ; the Psalms 
a confessional for the world. The literary pro- 
duction of the Prophets is related to the Psalms as 
oratory to lyric poetry. Nevertheless, prophecies 
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and psalms are parts of one great literature and, 
taken together, constitute the highest expression 
of the Hebrew mind, and both must therefore be 
considered in a discussion like the present. It is 
the total preparation effected by Hebrew genius 
for the distinct faith in the future life, with which 
we are here concerned. And amid many differ- 
ences, prophets and psalmists are in profound. 
agreement in matters of fundamental moment. 
Both are idealists: they behold the divine inten- 
tion in human life; they see the glorious standard 
immanent in the conscience; they have a clear 
and certain vision of what men may be and 
should be. . They are realists, having an eye for 
the sombre and terrible fact, being in habitual 
and infallible observation of the things men are 
doing, and the life they are living. They are 
transcendentalists; they rise above the earthly 
outlook, and with the divine vision behold the 
world.! This third characteristic, this transcend- 
ence of the merely human, and reach into the 
Divine, is the everlasting distinction of the 
Hebrew seer. “My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” ? The 


1 George Adam Smith, Isaiah, vol. i. pp. 25-30, and Ewald, 
Prophets of the Old Testament, vol. i. pp. 25, 26. 
2 Tsaiah ly. 8, 9. 
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address from which these words are taken is an 
endeavor to substitute in the minds of the people 
God’s thought for their own. The facility with 
which the prophet takes the point of view of 
God is illustrated with equal richness in the 
Psalms. Seers and singers alike join in the ex- 
ultant ery: — 

“‘ How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, 
O God! How great is the sum of them!’’} 

If we consider for a moment the background of 
the prophets’ mental life, we shall see at once how 
rich the intellectual and moral conditions are into 
which these men have come. Behind all prophecy 
stands the Eternal Mind. God’s thoughts make 
and rule and judge the world. His thoughts, like 
the stars, are independent of everything on earth, 
glorious and everlasting. Whatever runs against 
the Divine Will, expressed in the order of life, 
suffers and at length perishes. Mankind is no 
exception. Opposition to the march of the Eter- 
nal ideas has its inevitable issue in suffering and 
death. The empire of the world belongs to God. 
This is the first step in the sublime idealism of the 
Hebrew prophets. The Divine Thinker made 
and governs the world; his thought, and not man’s, 
is the truth; his outlook, and not man’s, gives the 
exact and certain vision of life. 2 

Following upon this is the assumption that man 


1 Psalm exxxix. 17. 


2 Ewald, The Prophets of the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 3. 
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can climb to the Divine outlook upon the world. 
He is finite, yet has access to the Infinite; he is 
‘human, yet can transcend himself and rest in the 
thought of God. No one can understand the 
Hebrew prophets who does not take account of 
this mental characteristic. The fundamental faith 
is that there is a kinship between God and man. 
That man is made in the image of God is a maxim 
that underlies the faith of Israel. Upon that kin- 
ship of nature between the Divine and the human 
it is possible to rise; in virtue of it, it is possible 
to relinquish the earthly and take the heavenly 
view of the world. As a man can hold his own 
thoughts and convictions in abeyance and enter 
those of another, even of one the most opposed to 
himself; so the soul can hold its own ideas and 
feelings in check and enter into the ideas and feel- 
ings of God. As the bird can both walk and fly, 
look up at the trees and hills with the flower from 
beneath, and look down upon them with the sun 
from above; so man can survey the order of the 
world. He can stand with his brothers and look 
up, and he can stand with his God and look down. 
He has feet and wings, and the wings that bear 
him up and give him the heavenly outlook are the 
inspirations of the Almighty. 

This was in the Hebrew faith the possibility of 
all men. The prophets were men in whom the 
high capacity was a developed one; in whom 
the human characteristic was preéminent and cul- 
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tivated, and who had evidently a special call to 
mount up with wings as eagles, to transcend the 
earthly vision of things, and bring to the nation 
God’s interpretation of its life. 

This background of prophecy is in itself a vast 
premise of immortal life. Already we feel the 
momentousness of man’s being, and perceive that 
it is something great with which we have to deal. 
Even before we come to the special ideas worked 
out by the prophets, the clear apprehension of 
their fundamental idea — that God’s thoughts 
make, rule, and judge the world and that man 
may abandon his own and rest in the thoughts of 
God — prepared the mind for conclusions favor- 
able to everlasting life. 

The three great, ideas worked out by the He- 
brew prophets are the righteous character and 
government of God; the maladjustment in this 
world of character and circumstances; and the 
idea of vicarious suffering. Let us consider these 
ideas in this order. 

1. With the idea of the righteous character and . 
moral government of God, the soul of the pro- 
phet was possessed. It was the fire in his bones, 
the ground of his confidence, the spring of 
his passionate zeal. It filled his life with awe, 
and gave him his transcendent joy. Isaiah’s vi- 
sion is an example of the prophetic possession, for 
such it was. “I saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the 
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temple. Above him stood the seraphim: each one 
had six wings; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain 
he did fly. And one cried unto another, and said, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory!”+ In this vision God is 
the Beautiful and the Awful. He is infinitely 
above the world, yet intimately concerned with it, 
ready to become its redeemer, inevitably its judge. 
The idea of the immanence of God, upon which so 
great and so just an emphasis is put in our time, 
the idea of the presence of God in the structure 
of human life, in its purpose, plan, and ideal, in 
its order, and in all its higher impulses, the very 
life of its life,—this great idea was far from 
unfamiliar to the prophets. But along with it 
went another, of which we must never lose sight, 
the idea of the Divine transcendence. The order, 
the plan, the structure of human life, and the 
breath of the Spirit of God, that evermore sweeps 
through it, bring God and man infinitely near; 
but the wrong, the outrage, the terrible wicked- 
ness of men separate the Divine and human by 
infinite distances. This is the idea of God mighty 
and merciful, that took sovereign possession of the 
prophetic soul. We know how ideas dominate 
men and give color to everything that they see. 
It is said of an eminent philosopher of our time 
that he is possessed with the idea of evolution. 


1 Tsaiah vi. 1-3. 
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In the light of that supreme idea he sees and con- 
strues the world. If he looks into the sky, he 
at once sees the procession of heavenly bodies out 
of the primitive fiery mist, sees them taking on 
higher form and character as they advance, and 
at length beholds them with all their long history 
behind them resting in their present splendor and 
power. If he looks into the earth, it is to discover 
the successive stages of its growth as a planet, to 
find in it a fresh illustration of the idea of evolu- 
tion. If he turns to human history, or to human 
language, institutions, customs, codes of law, sys- 
tems of ethics, ritual and religion, it is to gather 
further verification of his great principle. This 
incapacity in Mr. Spenser to see anything in all 
the universe lying outside his supreme idea has 
in it something almost sublime. The intellect of 
the man is in complete subjection to this one rul- 
ing thought. It is a modern example of the abso- 
lute sway which a great idea may obtain over life. 
The Hebrew prophet is this sort of man; his inca- 
pacity for atheism is absolute. Like Malebranche 
he must behold all things in God; like Berkeley 
the vision of the world is the vision of God; 1! like 
Spinoza he is a God-intoxicated man. God is 
the first and supreme certainty of his soul, and 
wherever he looks he finds nothing but overwhelm- 
ing evidence of God’s presence and character. 


| Isaiah vi. 3, “The fulness of the whole earth is his glory.” 
See Driver’s Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 28. 
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“ Where’ er I look is fire, where’er I listen 
Music, and where I tend bliss evermore.’’ 

It is in the light of this sovereign idea of the 
righteous Jehovah that the prophet conducts his 
analysis of human life. : 

The national relation was the first to undergo 
complete moral interpretation! The movement 
in Hebrew history, in common with all other his- 
tory, was from the public to the particular, from 
the social to the personal, and from the outward 
to the inward aspects of life. In the message of 
Moses God was the nation’s God, a being su- 
premely concerned with the behavior of Israel asa 
body. It was the magnificent conception of the 
great leader, of the complete ownership of Israel by 
Jehovah, and of Jehovah’s constant and jealous in- 
terest in Israel’s fidelity that set the people in the 
heart of a developing moral consciousness. To 
be sure, back of this incipient nationalism lay the 
splendid individualism of the first Hebrew, who 
went out not knowing whither he went, and whose 
personal initiative became the creative impulse of 
a new community, a new history, a divine civiliza- 
tion. There also lay back of the mission of Moses 
the discipline of Israel’s sore servitude. There is 
no school like that of suffering. Then the true 


1 **Tn some departments of life, especially in social and polit- 
ical ideals, the prophets reach a level which even Christian na- 
tions have not yet attained.” R. F. Horton, Revelation and the 
Bible, p. 178. 
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relations between man and man and between man 
and God become clear and certain. ‘The oppres- 
sion through which Israel passed in Egypt gave 
them a sense of right and wrong of great depth 
and force, a perception of an order of life for 
human beings that, dim as it was, was yet of in- 
expressible value, and a consciousness of the uni- 
versal righteousness and mercy that never after- 
wards left them, that ever increased in scope and 
power. An example of this is supplied from our 
own history. We sometimes speak of the negro 
as wanting in moral sense. When we so speak, 
we are comparing him with the Anglo-Saxon race, 
a race whose discipline has been so much longer 
and higher. The true comparison is between the 
negro and the African on his native soil. Which 
is the higher, the black man who passed through 
the bondage in America, or the black man who 
remained at home? There can be but one answer. 
The African in America won from his oppression 
a consciousness of right and wrong, a sense of 
need and a sense of God that we look for in vain 
in the African elsewhere. With all its horrors, 
African slavery was a discipline in righteousness. 
This does not warrant it, nor justify any of its 
evil results ; it simply recognizes its amenableness 
to the divine purpose in human history, and its 
issues upon the black man’s character. A similar 
amenableness and issue are evident in Israel’s 
Egyptian servitude. 
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Still, it is in a large sense true that Israel’s 
moral life began with the common consecration 
under Moses to Jehovah. All through the dark 
pictures of the conquest, and the loose life under the 
judges, “when every man did that which seemed 
good in his own eyes,” the consciousness is never 
lost of a common and momentous relation to the 
righteous Lord. The sense of national responsi- 
bility to the righteous Jehovah is characteristic of 
the great kings. Saul is not without it; David’s 
long reign, that so compacted the people and 
spread through the tribes the sense of union, is 
filled with it; and the morning splendor of Solo- 
mon’s rule is owing to its influence. When at 
length the prophets came, they came as statesmen, 
with a message concerning the common relation to 
Jehovah, and declaring the moral ideal in terms 
of national obligation and privilege. Elijah is 
first of all a preacher of national righteousness, a 
sublime antagonist of atheistic kings and corrupt 
politicians that figure under the name of prophets 
of Baal. Elijah’s heroic contention is the com 
tention of all the prophets. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 

and Jeremiah are supremely concerned with the 
state, the relation of the community to God the 
judge of all. 

We find historic parallels in the large and well- 
nigh exclusive place that the state held in the 
Greek consciousness, in the Roman idea of patri- 
otism as the supreme virtue, in the fact that many 
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of the strongest servants of the public, such as 
Pericles in Athens, Cesar in Rome, Napoleon in 
France, Fox in England, and Hamilton and Web- 
ster in the United States, have been gravely de- 
ficient in their sense of private morality. A further 
illustration of the Hebrew method of finding, in 
the first instance, the moral meaning of life in 
the common relation to God as king, is found in 
the primacy of patriotic duty over all other obli- 
gations in times of national crisis. When Fort 
Sumter was fired upon and the flag was dishon- 
ored in the streets of Baltimore in 1861, the obli- 
gation to education was cast aside by the finest 
youth in our colleges, and business engagements 
and domestic duties had to give place to the sov- 
ereign claims of the nation. The whole morality 
of the country became for the moment a political 
morality, and all the worth of life was summed 
up in the one supreme excellence of patriotism. 
What marks modern life only in hours of na- 
tional crisis was characteristic of the Hebrew 
Mode of thought. The mass of the people, the 
social whole, the national total gave the first as- 
surance of the moral value of human existence. 
The opening chapters of Isaiah supply vivid 
illustrations of this national moralism. ‘“ Woe 
to them that join house to house, and field to 
field’! Isaiah has his land question. He does 
not say how the land should be owned; but he 
1 Tsaiah v. 8. 
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does say, what every competent political econo- 
mist of our time says, that the land is for the pub- 
lic good. It may be owned by few, by many or 
by all; but it must be used for all. The use of 
the earth is thus, with the prophet, a momentous 
moral question. 

With the same prophet the liquor question is a 
burning one. ‘ Woe to them that rise up early 
in the morning, that they may follow strong 
drink; that tarry late into the night that wine 
may inflame them.”! The woe is a social woe. 
Such disaster drink has wrought, that Hades, a 
monster in capacity and greed as she is, has had 
to enlarge her appetite and open her mouth with- 
out measure. Down into the immeasurable mouth 
of the monster Hades, drink is sending the glory 
and the multitude and the pomp of the nation. 
We think Shakespeare’s words strong: “O 
God, that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains;” but these 
words are tame compared to Isaiah’s of Hell 
glutted with the overwhelming supply from the 
waste wrought by drink. 

Speech is a moral affair. “ Woe to them that 
call evil good and good evil.” 2 There is, accord- 
ing to this prophet, an immutable morality. 
There are in life fixed and eternal distinctions 
between right and wrong, good and evil, discov- 
ered and set in certain light through social and 

1 Tsaiah vy. 11. 2 Isaiah v. 20. 
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national experience. These distinctions have 
drawn to themselves fixed names. Woe to the 
men that confuse the things that are eternally 
distinct. Currency is the medium of honest busi- 
ness, and all honest men dread, as an appalling 
evil, the confusion of the currency. Speech is 
the currency of morality, and woe to the men 
that tamper with it and put bitter for sweet and 
sweet for bitter. The moral view of the nation 
is further seen in its relation to God. Its wrong- 
doing is against him, and its suffering from what- 
ever secondary cause is his punishment. The in- 
vasion of the Scythian and Assyrian, the scourge 
of the Babylonian, and the suffering of the exile 
are punishments for moral wrongs committed 
against Jehovah. The prophets had not only 
a moral philosophy of Israel’s history, but they 
approached a moral philosophy of all history. 
Amos believed that the same Divine Being that 
brought Israel out of Egypt brought also the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Arameans 
from Kirt Standing upon his prophetic watch- 
tower, the sheperd of Tekoa surveyed the Pales- 
tinian states, Damascus, Philistia, Phoenicia, 
Edom, Moab, Judah, and Israel, finding them 
within the same moral circle as they were in- 
cluded within the same physical limits, and, dis- 
covering the prevalence of moral wrongs in all 
alike, predicted for them a common doom under 


1 Amos ix. 7. 
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the righteous rule of Jehovah. And the instru- 
ment of this retribution is the great Assyrian 
power already. looming on the horizon. Thus im- 
partial is Amos in his scorn of moral evil, in his 
grouping of degenerate states, and in his applica- 
tion of the principles of universal morality. Thus 
broad is his sense of the movement of God in 
human history. Indeed, as Professor W. Rob- 
ertson Smith has said, “every movement of his- 
tory is Jehovah’s work.” ! The prophets believed 
that the nations, in their campaigns against one 
another, in their victories and defeats, were the 
unconscious instruments of the righteous ruler of 
the world. For all mankind, this alternation 
of defeat and victory, of disaster and prosperity, 
this seemingly endless and tragic succession of 
oppressed and oppressor, was a divinely ordained 
discipline in righteousness. The movements of 
history through war and famine and pestilence, 
through social disorganization and national ruin, 
are, in the judgment of the prophet, parts of one 
sublime plan for the moral culture of mankind. 
Carlyle said that the study of the French Revo- 
_ lution saved him from atheism, gave him an un- 
hesitating and certain faith in the righteous char- 
acter of God and his government of the world. 
He saw in that conflagration of crime, the retri- 
bution upon ages of misrule and outrage, the 
assertion through the most appalling of modern 
1 The Prophets of Israel, p. 188. 
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historical tragedies of the Divine justice, the dis- 
closure, as through yawning abysses, of the immu- 
table moral order of the world. The French 
Revolution was the vast fire kindled by the god- 
lessness and inhumanity of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in which it burnt itself out. It is a 
flaming world-example of the inevitable end of 
all lying and lust, all godlessness and cruelty 
among men. It remains a supreme and awful 
vindication of the integrity of God and his right- 
eous government of the earth. 

What Carlyle saw in the French Revolution, 
Emerson saw in the American civil war. It did 
not dismay him, but set his inmost heart on fire. 
It was a fresh and sovereign proof that under the 
constitution of the United States, and its permis- 
sion of slavery, lay the constitution of the universe 
and its prohibition of slavery. The civil war 
was, to the American seer, an instance of collision 
between the order of God and the inventions of 
men, between the moral idea of the nation and 
the commercial, between an ethical view of human 
life and an animal. The bloodshed and the suf- 
fering are but the speaking color and character 
of the mighty picture. Here, in our own land, 
there has been a revelation of the eternal truth, a 
retribution upon national wrong-doing, a vast and 
sorrowful discipline in righteousness. If one 
wants to study that deepest and most momentous 


of all human inquiries, the moral government 
the 
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of God, let him go, not to the treatises of pro- 
found thinkers as his first discipline, but to the 
great crises in human history. Let him study, 
under the Hebrew prophets, the Scythian, Assy- 
rian and Babylonian invasions of Israel and 
Judah ; and, under Gibbon, the dissolution of the 
Roman empire. Let him ask why that empire 
was unable to master the modern world as it 
had mastered the ancient, and for what reason 
it was unequal to the opportunity of receiving, 
ruling and assimilating the barbarian hordes 
that swarmed upon its borders. Let him 
study the Protestant Reformation and the French 
Revolution, or better still, the history of the 
American civil war. These are the mighty text- 
books in which the moral government of God is 
outlined. In our own history we have one text- 
book of world-wide significance ; nor have we be- 
gun to fathom this revelation of God to the nation 
and the world. ‘The civil war is a national disci- 
pline, of the most momentous character, in the 
moral philosophy of life, and strikingly illustrates 
the national moralism of the Hebrew prophets, 
gathered, as it was, out of the historical crises of 
their people. 

The ethical meaning of the family is another 
step in the prophetic analysis of human life. The 
family becomes a revelation of the Divine: “ Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord piti- 
eth them that fear him.”! ‘“ Have we not all one 


1 Psalm ciii., 13. 
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father?” 1 is the great question of Malachi. 
“Doubtless thou art our father’? is the sublime 
assertion of another prophet. The point here is, 
that there must have been a very high ideal of 
human fatherhood, a profoundly moral view taken 
of its purpose, and an interpretation of its spirit 
very beautiful and grand, before it could have 
been employed, by a Hebrew prophet, to repre- 
sent God’s highest interest inman. The presence 
of such phrases in the prophetic writings is a 
tribute to the family relation, a witness to the 
honor in which it was held, and a proof that its 
moral structure and meaning were clearly seen. 
Tsaiah begins his prophecy with the significant 
words: “ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
for the Lord hath spoken: I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me. The ox knoweth his owner and the 
ass his master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.’? Words like 
these do not leave in doubt the prophet’s idea of 
the home. The father has done his full duty. 
His fatherly love has, for its return, not that 
which is its everlasting due, gratitude, obedience, 
and filial trust, but rebellion. This is the worst 
that can be said against children, they are in the 
filial relation without the filial spirit. That ex- 
emplifies the unnatural and immoral life. The 
home in anarchy is the strongest image of the 


1 Malachi ii. 10. 2 Tsaiah Ixiii. 16. 8 Tsaiah i. 2-3. 
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anarchy of men against the authority of God. 
Home in the realization of its true purpose, in the 
rich and sweet and harmonious life that comes 
from the reverent recognition and faithful dis- 
charge of mutual obligations, is a type of the 
best thing in the universe, the ideal relation of 
God and men. To such thinkers there can be 
no doubt of the ethical meaning of the family. 
But the most powerful of all the prophetic in- 
terpretations of domestic life, the deepest revela- 
tion of its moral order, the most passionate and 
touching display of its sanctity and beauty, are 
found in the prophecy of Hosea. That wonder- 
ful, burning book is as profound and noble an 
interpretation of family life as man ever made. 
Love is recognized as the only and the everlasting 
foundation of it, a love pure, punitive, redeem- 
ing, immortal. It is a real book, brief, but great. 
A terrible sorrow underlies it, a heart-rending 
grief. There is conviction in its every word, pas- 
sionate feeling, assuming by turns the form of 
fear, disgust, pity, indignation; but always re- 
turning to its original form of love. The whole 
book throbs with life. Written twenty-six centu- 
ries ago, it seems even now as if. the prophet’s 
soul were running through it, a stream of fire. So 
corrupt is the society of his time that the wife of 
his love becomes unfaithful ; and never was the 
horror of domestic infidelity painted with greater 
power. The feeling that can survive even that 
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horror was never so set forth. The love that is 
the only legitimate inspiration of wedlock is in- 
sulted and outraged ; yet it does not die. It looks 
upon its children with an unspeakable sorrow. It 
knows not, in the infamy of its home, if they are 
its own; it names them in token of its disgrace 
and grief. It suffers as pure love alone can suffer. 
Still it cannot abandon the unfaithful one ; it can- 
not surrender the children of doubt and shame; 
it becomes a retributive love. ‘The erring one 
is laid under the moral scourge. This retributive 
and terrible love is at length triumphant ; the sins 
of the home are washed out in its tears; the 
children of suspicion are born again and taken to 
a father’s heart, and their names are changed. 
The eldest born, Jezreel, shall no more mean the 
valley of shame, but the victory of love; the 
name of the second, Lo-ruhamah, the uncompas- 
sionated, shall give place to Ruhamah, the com- 
passionated, and the name of the third, Lo-ammi, 
not mine, shall be exchanged for Ammi, my very 
own. As I have said, I do not know where to 
look for an interpretation of the home of equal 
moral depth. The prophet takes his own experi- 
ence as husband and father, an experience of in- 
sult, outrage, and unutterable sorrow, one in which 
love has recovered the faithless, reclaimed and 
purified the children, rebuilt and transfigured the 
ruined home and set it once more upon immutable 
foundations; he takes this section of his personal 
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history and reads through it the relation of Jeho- 
vah to Israel. I must not stop to trace the ana- 
logue. I simply call attention again to the reve- 
lation of the ethical structure, the moral and 
immortal meaning of family life set forth by this 
inspired man. To the superficial, his book is 
repulsive, but to those who count family life dear 
and great, and subject to terrible menace, who 
would evermore found it upon a love that many 
waters cannot quench nor floods drown, the utter 
plainness of the prophet’s speech will be the only 
permissible speech, when utterance on such things 
becomes a necessity. When homes are most cor- 
rupt a noble mind will gain a vision as by con- 
trast of God’s order; a vision intense and cer- 
tain, that the wickedness of men cannot destroy 
or even obscure the work of God. The stability 
of this planet is never more evident than when 
the wild storms that beat upon it for whole sea- 
sons cannot move it an inch from its true path. 
It was in times of widespread corruption that the 
prophets appeared. In the heart of the disorder 
and fighting it, they beheld God’s plan, and the 
.licentiousness of an age only set in intenser light 
the purity in which God had created mankind. 
Human savagery stood opposed to the humanity 
of God, and in their vision man’s wrong-doing 
was set in awful contrast to God’s integrity. It 
is night that gives us the widest outlook upon 
the stellar universe, and human perversity thus 
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served the prophets. Revelation came to them 
through contrasts; God’s order stood forth un- 
mistakable and sublime against man’s black con- 
fusions. Their ideas of God and his world were 
not fine theories, spun in speculative leisure, col- 
liding with the actual, and ultimately going to 
pieces in the day of judgment that awaits all 
a priori theory. They came from a vision that 
reached the heart of things; they were the men- 
tal image of the eternal fact. These men saw the 
power of evil; they saw, too, the power of God. 
They knew that the whirlwind would carry away 
everything loose and unessential; they knew, also, 
that it could not carry away the face of the earth. 
Everywhere these men beheld the eternal through 
the temporal, and corrupt homes did not make 
them conclude that the groundwork of the family 
is animal feeling. Evil homes gave them a more 
luminous and burning sense of the true founda- 
tion of the household, utter and deathless love. 
The third step in the moral analysis of life is 
indicated by the conception at which the prophets 
arrived concerning the conscience.! Conscience 
1 Tsaiahi. 18; Amos iii. 7; Isaiah xvii. 7; Jeremiah xxxi. 23-34. 
“In two ways Jeremiah constitutes himself an advocate of the 
claims of the individual: by contradicting the old adage about the 
fathers eating sour grapes and the children’s teeth being set on 
edge, and by claiming for the individual, however insignificant, 
an immediate knowledge of God. In the one case he asserts per- 
sonal responsibility against the law of heredity, and in the other 
he vindicates the independence of the individual in his religious 


relations to God of all mediation by priestly representatives.”? — 
A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, p. 188. 
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is the organ of discourse with God, the power by 
which the soul enters into dialogue with its Maker : 
“Come now and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.” The moral reason of man is open to the 
Divine appeal. “ Each can hear the other’s call.” 
As the peal of thunder is taken up and repeated 
by the mountain, so the word of God, uttered 
from above, is echoed in the soul. Between God 
and man there can be interchange of thought, and 
from God to man there can be transfer of judg- 
ment. The history of Elijah is an example. That 
unique and towering prophet is everywhere the 
speaker from God. He confronts Ahab after the 
murder of Naboth, and makes conscience as evi- 
dent and awful in the breast of the guilty king as 
in his own. Elijah in all his public work is ever 
appealing to the personal conscience, and always 
entering the social order and sentiment through 
the personal. He is an ethical awakener and edu- 
cator, a speaker from the moral personality of 
God to the moral personality of man. The motto 
for his mission is conscience, the conscience of 
God declaring itself through the conscience of 
the prophet to that of the king and people. The 
great drama of Macbeth does not present a moral 
sense more developed. In that drama there is a 
conscience of the world, corresponding to the He- 
brew idea of the Divine conscience; there is the 
conscience of the guilty king and queen, and that 
of an outraged nation. This work of Shake- 
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speare is indeed a mighty expression of the moral 
law that rules the world, of the moral sense in 
man that reflects and cannot but revere that law, 
and of the moral and infinite values in human 
acts, in human life. The history of Elijah is a 
similar and even grander expression. Here, for 
moral law, we have the moral personality of God, 
and through the soul of the prophet we have the 
action of God upon the ethical nature of king and 
mation. The significance of the personal life to 
which God thus speaks, no man can measure. 
That scene in Horeb in which God is discovered 
to Elijah is of fundamental moment, as an inter- 
pretation of the moral personality.1 Elijah found 
God, not in the wind and earthquake and fire, but 
in the still, small voice. The outward world can- 
not give us God; it is in the calm depths of con- 
science that the image of his character is found; 
in that sphere of silence and mystery the Divine 
voice is heard. Take up the parable. Turn wind, 
earthquake and fire into the ordered and infinite 
universe ; open intelligence to the endless march 
of wonders. They tell of power, but not of good- 
ness; of life, infinite life, but not of moral order, 
love and mercy. The heavens, indeed, declare the 
glory, the strength of God; but the higher reve- 
lation must come from the law, the recorded utter- 
ance of God to the Hebrew leaders, the express 
speech of God to the conscience of the makers of 


1 { Kings xix. 10-13. 
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Israel. The prophetic vocation itself, as the lift- 
ing of the individual spirit to God, is a witness 
to the worth of man; and so serious and great is 
the emphasis thus placed upon the moral person- 
ality of man as related to the moral personality of 
God, that it is hardly an extension of the prophet’s 
thought to say that to him personal life has a 
meaning solemn and infinite. At the same time, 
individualism, previous to Jeremiah, is a certain 
implication of prophetic thought rather than a 
conscious conviction. Yet in the doctrine of con- 
science, and in the prophetic vocation itself, indi- 
vidualism is certainly foreshadowed ; and as early 
as Jeremiah the latent thought finds strenuous 
advocacy. 

There is also among the prophets the idea of 
the educational value of temptation. When Moses 
receives his ¢ommission from the voice in the burn- 
ing bush, it seems a burden unbearable. Who 
am I that I should stand before Pharaoh? When 
questioned by my brethren, who sent me, what 
shall I say? Behold, they will not believe me, nor 
listen to my voice. O Lord, I am not eloquent! 

‘These questions and outcries indicate a powerful 
temptation, a temptation to evade duty; and the 
struggle is prolonged and terrible. The whole 
soul of the Midian shepherd:is convulsed; and 
driven from one excuse he retreats to another, 


1 Jeremiah xxxi. 23-34. Ezekiel xviii. and Micah vi. 2, for 
earlier implied individualism and immortality. 
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until left without shelter and looking into the 
flaming eyes of undeniable and divine obligation. 
He is the subject of such experiences, and passes 
through them into nobler character and vaster 
power. Through this temptation he reaches his 
everlasting no, and his everlasting yea, and thus 
becomes the type of his people. The educational 
value of temptation, and its attestation to the dig- 
nity of the individual, applies to every Hebrew to 
whom he is sent.2-_ The experience of Moses holds 
true also of all the prophets. They were sorely 
tried men, fighting with beasts as Paul did at 
Ephesus, preaching a righteousness that was often 
unpopular, and that left them for the most part 
in a hopeless minority. Jeremiah? describes how 
he shrank from his mission, feeling himself like 
a child called upon to do a giant’s work. His 
whole being seemed to revolt from it, and again 
the struggle was a convulsion. It ploughed with 
distress his sensitive and beautiful nature, but 
he became master of his soul, and gave to God’s 
word its rightful ascendency. His sense of duty 
remained unviolated, his commission was accepted, 
and through his trial Jeremiah came into his 


1 Exodus v. 20-23; xiv. 15; xxxii. 9-14; Numbers xx. 11. 

2 Deuteronomy viii.; Psalm xev. If this is ideal history, the 
meaning read out of the events long afterwards, it is still true 
history. 

® Individualism is a marked feature in the career and thought 


of Jeremiah. See George Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah, 
vol. ii. p. 41. 
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spiritual possessions. After reading the eighth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, no one can doubt that 
according to Hebrew conceptions every man was 
fitted to learn through suffering, to gather a wider 
and more luminous sense of the divine through 
trial, and to come forth into a richer and mightier 
consciousness because of moral struggle. The 
conscience an echo of God’s voice in the soul, the 
conscience the supreme revelation of God, the 
tried conscience the pathway to certainty and 
power; these surely are lofty views of personal life. 

Thus we have come through national moralism, 
and the sanctity and supreme significance of the 
family, to a conception of the moral worth and 
sacredness of the individual life. As one stand- 
ing among Scotch hills in the early autumn, 
at sundown, and when the heather is in full bloom, 
perceives first the glory of the whole as it fash- 
ions itself into one seamless and superb robe, 
flung like royal purple round the shoulders of the 
kingly elevation, then observes the rich clusters 
and groups of beauty in the separate bushes, and 
last of all notices the single flower, the individual 
‘blossom, and its delicate and exquisite tint and 
tone, so these Hebrew prophets regarded life. The 
general outline was the first to impress them, the 
gathered greatness and collective dignity of men, 
the multitudes of the people as they melted into 
one mass of royal possibility, with the beauty of 
the Lord their God resting upon them; then came 
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the recognition of the smaller groups and wholes; 
the sense of the loveliness and the lofty import 
of home; and finally the prophet’s eyes fell upon 
the individual heart and discerned its wonderful 
structure, its sacred office, its priceless worth. 
The moral government of God, first discovered 
as concerned with the nation, is next beheld as 
extending to the family, and lastly is seen 
searching the heart of the individual human being, 
and clothing his life with a dignity altogether 
unspeakable. We are prepared for a universal 
morality in the thought of the prophet who thus 
condenses his appeal to his people: “Seek him 
that maketh the Pleiades and Orion, and turneth 
the shadow of death into the morning, and mak- 
eth the day dark with night; that calleth for the 
waters of the sea and poureth them out upon 
the face of the earth; the Lord is his name!’ ! 
Not a ritualistic, but an ethical devotion is the 
way of salvation. Nor can we doubt that all life 
is viewed under moral relations by the seer, who 
declares: “Though they dig into hell, thence shall 
mine hand take them; and though they climb up 
to heaven, thence will I bring them down. And 
though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, 
T will search and take them out thence; and though 
they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the 
sea, thence will I command the serpent and he 
shall bite them.”2 Have we not here the model 


1 Amos y. 8. 2 Amos ix. 24. 
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according to which is shaped the sublime individu- 
alism of the one hundred and thirty-ninth psalm? 


‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
If Imake my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness shall overwhelm me, 
And the light about me shall be night ; 
Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 
But the night shineth as the day : 
The darkness and the oes are both alike to thee. 


Search me, O God, and = my heart : 

Try me and know my thoughts : 

And see if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting.” 1 


2. The second great idea wrought out by the 


1 Ps, exxxix. 7-12, 23-24. Upon this passage the best mod- 
ern commentary is the famous peroration of Daniel Webster 
in the White murder case. “A sense of duty pursues us ever. 
It is omnipresent, like the Deity. If we take ourselves the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
duty performed or duty violated is still with us, for our happi- 
“ness or our misery. If we say the darkness shall cover us, in the 
darkness as in the light our obligations are yet with us. We 
cannot escape their power nor fly from their presence. They 
are with us in this life, will be with us at its close; and in that 
scene of inconceivable solemnity, which lies yet farther onward 
we shall still find ourselves surrounded with the consciousness of 
duty, to pain us wherever it has been violated, and to console 
us in so far as God may have given us grace to perform it.” — 
Vol. vi. p. 105. For the best ancient commentary, see Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, Book II. chap. 5, see. 7. 
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Hebrew prophets is the maladjustment of charac- 
ter and circumstances in this world. So far, the 
work of the prophets has been wholly positive. If 
they had at any time doubts as to the righteous 
character and government of God, they were not 
strong enough to influence the type of their think- 
ing. We have seen life analyzed in terms of 
moral law, bound with the bands of accountability 
to God, linked in its purpose with the righteous 
will of Jehovah. 

The next advance is made through the most 
terrible form of doubt. Here, of course, I use the 
word “prophet” in its wider significance, as includ- 
ing all the higher minds in Israel. The Hebrew 
believed in the goodness of God. He looked upon 
the world as it is, and God and his world seemed 
to be in utter contradiction. This contradiction 
lay upon his heart at first a great and unexplained 
burden. The elements of the problem were in 
his feelings; they were not yet clearly reflected in 
his intelligence. He went on in the assertion of 
the goodness of God and in the moral accounta- 
bility of life, and yet oppressed by the sight of his 
eyes. There came a time when the two parts of 
the problem stood out in absolute clearness. God 
is good; the world is bad; but if the world is 
bad, how can the maker of it be good? The form 
that the question took was this, Bad men prosper, 
while the good suffer. Character and circum- 


1 See Psalms xvii., xxxvii., xlix., Lxxiii. 
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stances are not fitted to each other. If God is 
really on the side of goodness we should expect 
that while bad men suffer, good men should pros- 
per; but the facts are often the other way. Thus 
from the depths of life the awful question is forced 
up, How can I keep my faith in the goodness of 
God and still believe that this world is his world? 

To the student of human thought, such an 
hour in Hebrew history is full of meaning. The 
night is darkest just before dawn; man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity; when the tale of 
bricks is doubled, Moses comes. The world has 
already rolled forward when it has become able 
to put into words its great question. Descartes 
is the classic modern example. His quest is for 
certainty, and he cannot put up with guesses; he 
must know the truth and find a fixed home for 
thought ; but how can this be attained? He will 
doubt everything that can be doubted, in the hope 
that he may get down at last to the certain. He 
finds it easy to doubt the positions of the ancient 
philosophers, the theories of the schoolmen, the 
dogmas that are current in his own day. At last 
he comes upon something certain : he cannot doubt 
that he is doubting; and since to doubt is to 
think, he cannot doubt that he is thinking; and 
since to think is to be, he cannot doubt his own 
existence as a personal intelligence. Thus the 
philosopher’s thirst for certainty and his radical 
and terrible doubt bring his feet at last to the 
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immutable rock. The Hebrew doubt of God’s 
goodness, raised by the maladjustment of char- 
acter and circumstances, is the sign of progress. 
This sign of sure advance is more marked in the 
psalms noted above and in the book of Job; but 
it is by no means wanting in the prophets. The 
plaintive words of Isaiah belong here: “And I 
will wait for the Lord, that hideth his face from 
the house of Jacob, and I will look forhim.”! In 
Jeremiah the question has become a more anxious 
one: ‘“ Wherefore doth the wicked prosper?” ? 
In another prophet the question has assumed the 
most painful vigor: “ Thou that art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and that canst not look on 
perverseness, wherefore lookest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously, and holdest thy peace 
when the wicked swalloweth by the man that is 
more righteous than he; and makest men as 
fishes in the sea, as the creeping things that have 
no ruler over them.” ? 

In the psalms this problem becomes so pressing 
that a solution must be found. Two answers to 
the terrible question may be cited as representa- 
tive. The first trusts to the rectifying power of 
time, in this world. Wait on Jehovah, take into 
view the whole of life; bad men prosper only for 
the day; good men suffer but for a little while. 
Wait and see all; even in this world you shall 

1 Tsaiah viii. 17. 2 Jeremiah xii. 1-3. 
3 Habakkuk i. 18, 14. * Psalm xxxvii. 34-40. 
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find the character of good and bad men matched 
with appropriate circumstances. 


“Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, a whole I planned. 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid.” 


This is the first answer, and it is one supported 
by many facts; but it certainly does not cover all 
the facts. What shall we say of the men of 
whom the world was not worthy, who were stoned 
or sawn asunder, or slain with the sword; the 
men who went about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
being destitute, afflicted, evil-entreated, wander- 
ing in deserts and caves and the holes of the 
earth? Compare the sufferings of such men with 
the comfort of corrupt politicians, wealthy liquor- 
dealers, time-serving ministers, and the Shylocks 
of trade. The adjustment of character and cireum- 
stances in this world is never complete. Socrates 
is the best man in Athens, and he is made to drink 
the hemlock. Huss is the bravest man in the 
Europe of his time, and he is burned at the stake. 
Paul is the most splendid character of his age, 
and he is beheaded. Jesus Christ is the sovereign 

spirit in history, and he is crucified between two 
thieves. Nor can Americans forget that Abraham 
Lincoln the patriot is assassinated, while Jefferson 
Davis the traitor lives on. These are the terrible 
facts that must be reconciled with the goodness 
of God. The author of the seventy-third psalm 
goes bravely to the task, supplying a better answer 
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than that given above. He takes the whole dis- 
tressing fact of the prosperity of the bad and the 
suffering of the good into the sanctuary, into the 
highest mood of the human spirit, and there he 
sees that wickedness does draw after it a real and 
awful evil. He sees too that his doubt has ori- 
ginated largely in an unmoral mood, the mood 
that looks for outward good as the wages and 
motive of true character; he sees into the intrin- 
sic, immeasurable, and immortal joy of goodness. 
Goodness does not need loaves and fishes to eke 
out its pay; its zest is in itself; its treasure is in 
its own heart. The good man is satisfied from 
himself ; and his ery is, I shall be satisfied, not 
when my lofty longings are matched. with outward 
prosperity, but when I awake in the Divine like- 
ness. He finds the eternal sweetness of grati- 
tude and trust in Jehovah, and his faith breaks 
forth in the exultant strain, -—— 

‘* Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 


My flesh and my heart faileth: 
But God is the strength of my heart and my portion forever.” 2 


We have here an immense step forward. The 
question of work and wages, the fact that pros- 
perity is so often the wages of wickedness and 
suffering of uprightness, has led to a deeper view. 
Sooner or later, in earth or in Hades, the wages 
of sin is death, a reduction of being to ruin and 


1 Psalm xvii. 15. 2 Psalm lxxiii, 25-26, 
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wretchedness. The recompense of goodness is 
not money, is not comfort, is not always length of 
days. It can even dispense with all that. The 
recompense of righteousness is eternal life, con- 
scious communion with the Infinite, interchange 
of sympathy and interest with God, the vision of 
his glory, the ever-deepening love of it, and the 
perpetual advance in its likeness. This is the life 
of absolute worth, that inherits the immortal 
years. The maladjustment of character and cir- 
cumstances in this world incites to a profounder 
spiritual life ; and out of this life comes the dis- 
_tinct faith in the endless future of the soul. 

The book: of Job deals with the same problem. 
The influence of this book in awakening mankind 
to the moral idea of life has been incalculable. 
The perplexity, the pathos, the contradictions and 
the sufferings there so powerfully uttered, are in 
themselves a witness to the moral structure of 
the world. To an unmoral being life can never 
become a moral problem. The greater, the in- 
tenser, and more awful the problem, the grander 
the attestation to the moral basis of existence. 
In Job, perplexity goes in the breadth and power 
of the tempest, the pathos is as if the heart of 
humanity had melted into tears, the contradic- 
tions appear in giant dimensions, and the suffer- 
ing is the collected sufferings of the world. Thus 
the passion and the sorrow and the sublime move- 
ment of the poem are evidence of the infinite 
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meaning of life. There could not be so much ado 
about nothing. There could not be such wealth 
of emotion, such reach of thought, such vexation 
of reason, such noble and fathomless sorrow, 
unless the significance of life were great. 

Then there is in Job the vindication of the 
utter purity of love. Doth Job serve God for 
nought? Satan does not believe that he can. 
His wealth, his power, his home, his health — 
for these Job is faithful. These are swept away 
and the aseription is made: “The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord.”” Work and wages are again before 
us, and Satan is right and wrong at the same 
time. Doth Job serve God for nought? No. 
But his recompense is not what Satan thinks it 
is; he still keeps the reward of his fidelity when 
all these outward things are taken away. Job 
becomes a perplexed and awful sufferer ; but he 
works his way out into the perfect remunerations 
of obedience, the reciprocal joy between his heart 
and God’s, the immortal comfort of love. Such 
a life cannot die. 

Another wonderful educational effect of this 
book must be noticed. The good are prospered, 
the bad are punished by adversity; that was the 
current view. ‘The inference was that unfortu- 
nate men were bad men, successful men good 
men; a half truth became the whole truth and 
has all the effect of a falsehood. That creed 
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Job utterly repudiates and despises, and in its 
face asserts his immovable conviction in his in- 
tegrity. Whatever be the reason of his suffer- 
ing, he contends that it is not his sin. In this 
magnificent claim for freedom of conscience we 
have the assertion of the worth of individual life ; 
in this sublime contention that suffering is not 
always the proof of sin, we have a preparation 
for the idea of vicarious suffering, the suffering 
of the righteous servant of Jehovah, the suffering 
of the sinless Christ, the suffering that becomes 
the redemptive force of the world. Human life 
is here taking on immeasurable meaning, running 
itself down into the infinities beneath and lifting 
itself into the infinities above; it is ceaselessly 
growing, sweeping out beyond the old bounda- 
ries; from a lake it has become a sea; from an 
inland sea, an ocean, whose great tides are the 
consciousness of its everlastingness. 

The prophet lays the deepest of all foundations 
for the immortal life, when in his hymn he sums 
up the whole higher thought of his people : — 

‘For though the fig tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stall : 


Yet will I rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.’’ 1 


1 Habakkuk iii. 17, 18. 
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3. For: the expression of the third great idea 
wrought out by the Hebrew prophets, the idea of 
vicarious suffering, I must simply refer to the 
classic Old Testament utterance, the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. There we read, in words of 
unequaled power and tenderness, of the sufferings 
of the righteous servant of God for his wicked 
people, words that foreshadow the suffering of 
the righteous One for mankind, that seem less 
like the description of the prophetic ideal, and 
more like a page from the biography of the suffer- 
ing Christ. This chapter binds into one the na- 
tion and its purest man, yokes the destiny of the 
bad to that of the best, preaches the solidarity of 
Israel and by implication that of the world, and 
involves the Infinite in the catastrophes and the 
hopes of mankind. What does it mean, the idea 
of vicarious suffering, but that the strong must 
serve the weak, the best must seek the worst, the 
Divine must redeem the human, and God take - 
to his heart forever the erring race of man? To 
this height of suffering love the prophet is led, 
and his words, in delineation of his ideal, fore- 
shadow, as I have said, the advent of the perfect 
Life. 

We are here in a position to return a final word 
to the question that has faced us again and again 
in this discussion. After all, had the prophets 
a gospel for the individual? The question might 
startle us more than it would them, while we con- 
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sider men as so many unrelated or loosely related 
units. While we fail to organize life into a vast fel- 
lowship, ignore the duty and the sympathy and the 
necessity that bind nffin to man, and altogether 
miss the mighty relational structure of human soci- 
ety, can we have & gospel for the individual? Is 
not man of consequence only as he is made a mem- 
ber of a home, a citizen of a state, and one of a 
kind? Is he not of importance only as he is 
seen to be an essential part of a whole whose life 
is bound up with the purpose and life of God? 
The nationalism of the Hebrew prophets, what 
may be termed their socialism, is in fact the only 
source and pledge of a gospel for the individual. 
Pure individualism makes a gospel for any one 
an impossibility. The metaphysics of individu- 
alism is materialism, its ethics egoism, its last 
word dispersion and death. These three ideas of 
the great Hebrew thinkers — the righteous char- 
acter and government of God, the maladjustment 
of character and circumstances in this world, and 
the suffering of the just for the unjust — constitute 
a premise from which only one conclusion re- 
specting the individual can be drawn. The prem- 
ise is God and man essential each to the other, 
and the conclusion is immortal life. That con- 
clusion, except in a few of the psalms and in the 
writings of the later prophets, is not distinctly 
and unmistakably drawn in Hebrew literature ; 
but life being construed in terms of a sublime 
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morality, lifted into the concern of the Infinite, 
and put in association with the Divine conscience 
and pity, is left to speak for itself, and make upon 
_the mind of the receptivé student the impres- 
sion of its consequence. There could not be a 
grander method, nor for the beginnings of reli- 
gious thought, a more effectual. The man who is 
guiding us on our first journey through Alpine 
splendors had better be silent; the grandeur of 
the sea under the tempest needs no one to call 
attention to it; the person in charge of the glass 
through which we gaze upon the overwhelming 
wonders and glories of the stellar universe will 
do well to say nothing. The mountain, the sea, 
. and the midnight sky speak for themselves and 
make their own impression. Behold them, and 
they will fashion the heart into a suitable mood ; 
look upon human life through the vision of the 
Hebrew seer, and it will stamp its character in 
feeling, and form thought into positive and exult- 
ant faith. 

In the remains of ancient art the torso occu- 
pies a large place; we have few complete figures. 
Many of our most precious treasures are but 
splendid fragments. Still they serve to indicate 
the artist’s ideal, and sympathetic study is able to 
restore the impaired figure and rebuild the Par- 
thenon. There is in the torso a logic of beauty, 
which if faithfully followed will lead to the per- 
fect work. Most of the thinking of the world is 
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in the torso form; there is little that is systematic 
and complete. The remains of ancient thinking 
are in this state, and the thought of the Hebrew 
prophets is no exception to the rule. It is a torso, 
a brilliant fragment, a grand, but uncompleted 
scheme of the world. There is, however, in it a 
logic, noble and irresistible. Although the pro- 
phets do not proclaim the idea of the future life 
of the soul, we can see the coherence of that faith 
with the general view of the world entertained by 
them. Their work was not with immortality, but 
with the conditions that make immortality pos- 
sible and precious. God, duty, and immortality 
are the three ideas that Kant sent into the mod- 
ern world, and the three together constitute the 
completed creed of the Hebrew prophets. They 
busied themselves with God and duty; their 
thought is a torso; but working by the guidance 
of its noble logic we can complete the work, and 
to the sense of the Supreme Goodness and moral 
obligation add the power of an endless life. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE POETS AND IMMORTALITY 


‘Mother, leave thy grief, remembering the soul which Zeus 
has rendered immortal and undecaying to me for all time, and 
has carried now into the starry sky.”— Greek Epitaph on a 
daughter’s graye. 

“Dying, thou art not dead! thou art gone to a happier country, 
And in the isles of the blest thou rejoicest, . . . and thou shalt 
not 

Hunger or thirst any more ; but, unholpen of man and unheedful, 
Spotless and fearless of sin, thou exultest in view of Olympus; 
Yea, and thy gods are thy light, and their glory is ever 
Upon thee.” 

Greek Anthology, tr. by Hon. Lionnzt A. ToLtLEMACcHE. 
“The rights of Monarchy, the stream of Fire, the Pit, 
In vision seen, I sang as to the Fates seemed fit ; 

- But since my soul, an alien here, hath flown to nobler wars, 
And, happier now, hath gone to seek its Maker ’mid the stars, 
Here am I, Dante, shut, exiled from the ancestral shore, 

Whom Florence, the of all least loving mother, bore.” 

Dante’s Epitaph, dictated on his death-bed. 

“The faith that looks through death.” — WorpDswortH. 

“ Where’er I listen, music; and where I tend, bliss evermore.”’ 
— BROWNING. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE POETS AND IMMORTALITY: FAITH AND 
FEELING. 


In the apprehension of many, poetry and real- 
ity are opposites, poetry being not a path to the 
heart of reality, but a way of escape from it, and 
the escape being only for an hour. Men are 
swiftly and inevitably brought back to the stern 
actual, and the divine dream is gone. Poetry, as 
many people think of it, is the power by which 
for a while the soul soars away from the confu- 
sions of time; but the wings soon weary, the tran- 
scendent life is brief. The boy’s kite, borne up- 
ward by the strong wind, is still tethered below ; 
high as it may fly, it is held to the earth. It 
might imagine itself set free from the planet, but 
goon the wind fails, or a hand is upon the string 
pulling it down. In poetry, the soul seems freed 
from limitations, but the inspiration itself is of 
uncertain duration, and besides, the stern neces- 
sities of physical subsistence will shortly drag it 
from its elevations. Poetry is thus identified with 
fancy, is supposed to represent wishes and not 
facts, an order manufactured and fictitious, and 
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not one existing and immutable ; it is construed 

as nothing more than the brilliant play of mental 

powers; it is apprehended as indeed wonderful 

thinking, but arbitrary and wild, stimulating and | 
overpowering as intellectual display, but capri- 

cious and worthless as a guide to truth. 

These views are wholly mistaken, and bar the 
hearts of multitudes to the great message that 
poetry brings concerning God’s world. Great 
poetry, it is true, deals with the ideal; but in 
thus refusing to linger in the actual, it reaches 
the real. Sense declares that the sun goes round 
the earth; the poetry of science first saw that 
the earth goes round the sun, and the prose of 
science came afterwards and proved it. The 
Police Gazette gives one side of human life, gives 
the vices and crimes that make it loathsome and 
terrible; it gives the actual, but it does not give 
the real, that for which the spirit of man was 
made. The missionary journal gives another 
side. It prophesies of penitence for wrong done, 
of evil habits broken up, of virtue replacing vice, 
sobriety drunkenness, thrift extravagance, indus- 
try idleness, tenderness brutality, and love selfish- 
ness. That is the ideal, and it is also the real, 
the thing to which savage men may come, toward 
which they are pushed by the higher forces of the 
world. Which gives the real in our national life, 
the pro-slavery clergyman, or the unorthodox abo- 
litionist? The clergyman states what is, and con- 
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secrates that as the will of God for all time; the 
abolitionist cries out for what is not, and declares 
that the non-existent is the real, the eternal truth. 
History has sided with the abolitionist against 
the pro-slavery clergyman. The actual does not 
always give the ideal; but the ideal always gives 
the real, what God ordains, works for, and will 
surely make actual at last. The old Hebrew sent 
forth over the deluge the raven, and it did not 
return. That is the dead prose of life, the blind 
agnosticism that cannot see beyond the wild floods 
of the actual. The other and later messenger 
returns and brings in her mouth the olive branch ; 
the actual was still abysmal, but there were hints 
of better things. That is the spirit of all great 
poetry; the actual may engage it, amaze it, for a 
time bewilder it, but cannot detain it. Over the 
abyss it passes, and finding no hint of God re- 
turns to the shelter of faith and there waits; 
forth it goes a second time, and with its keener 
vision discovers the promise of coming good, and 
returns again with the tokens of that perfect 
future. It hopes to go forth yet a third time to 
return no more, in the freedom of reason satis- 
. fied and in the full joy of an experience in which 
the ideal and the actual are in inseparable and 
perfect union. 

Another objection to poetry, when converted 
into a teacher upon the profounder issues of life, 
is that it has its rise in feeling. This is indeed 
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true, but it is no more true of poetry than of all 
mental life whatsoever. The first thing in the 
mental life that looks outward is a feeling of 
sense, and sensuous feeling understood is percep- 
tion; that is, knowledge of the outward world. 
The first thing in the mental life that looks in- 
ward is spiritual feeling, and spiritual feeling 
understood is philosophy and faith. In the order 
of time all mental life begins in feeling, but it 
does not really become mental life until under- 
standing is added. The hands are the hands of 
Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. Sen- 
suous feeling is the beginning of the half-appre- 
hension and of the misapprehension that followed. 
Men are fooled by their sensations as the Hebrew 
father was by his younger son; then renewed and 
repeated sensation comes in, like Esau, to reveal 
and partly correct the blunder. Thus what is 
true of poetry is true of all mental life; it has its 
origin in feeling. It may further be contended 
that feeling is ever greater than the intellect, 
sensational life than the understanding. Every 
child is infinitely rich in the elements of know- 
ledge, since the order of the earth and sky is given 
in its sense-feeling ; but because of the weakness 
of the construing intellect, the order is unknown. 
The average man is overpowered with the afflu- 
ence of sense-feelings. Wonder and admiration 
in the presence of the sublime in nature, as the 
Alpine mountain or the starry sky, mean that the 
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mind is overwhelmed with the wealth of sense- 
emotion. While the average man does not know 
what to do with this wealth, the great man does. 
He interprets sense, orders and understands the 
materials given through eyes and ears, puts upon 
this mass a name and character, and lifts it into 
the ever-expanding and ever-brightening world of 
science. However, even in the consummate scien- 
tific genius, sense-feeling is ever greater than 
intellect. If all the impressions that God’s order 
makes upon men of supreme scientific genius 
were understood, science would at once take on 
vaster and fairer proportions. And in the same 
way moral and spiritual feeling is larger than 
reason. There is an ethical order and a spiritual; 
these worlds are invisible, but they impinge upon 
the inward sensibility, they impress feeling, they 
stamp their character upon the heart. There lies 
in the spiritual feeling of the commonest man 
more than the deepest philosopher has yet ex- 
plored; whole worlds of possible intellectual 
wealth lie there awaiting the efficient mind. Spir- 
itual feeling is not knowledge, but it is the con- 
dition and material of knowledge; it has in it 
the registered impact and image of the moral and 
invisible order, and if the feeling could be fath- 
omed and understood, the science of divine things 
would be immeasurably advanced. 

Now as the scientist works in the interpreta- 
tion of sense-feeling, and builds out of the untold 
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wealth there the amazing universe of modern 
thought, so the poet and philosopher work upon the 
inward feeling, and out of the infinite riches there 
construct the sublime worlds of philosophy and 
faith. The philosopher works by one method, the 
poet by another; still the common consciousness 
is the fountain at which both draw the water of 
life. Philosophy is not content to understand 
feeling; it goes on to test its understandings, and 
this is its peculiar character. Philosophy seeks 
to verify, vindicate, prove its ideas; poetry, on the 
other hand, moves in a magnificent trust, and 
leaves its ideas to make way for themselves. The 
distinguishing feature of all great poetry is its 
high faith in its own intellectual findings ; it wins 
its verdict, not by ordered argument, but by the 
self-evidence of its ideas. In detail, in order, in 
intellectual thoroughness it is immeasurably be- 
hind philosophy, but in clear and comprehensive 
vision it is infinitely in advance of philosophy. 
Shakespeare is England’s greatest poet, and 
Bishop Butler is her greatest ethical philosopher. 
In order, and thoroughness, and assurance of 
ideas the philosopher is the greater ; while in rich- 
ness and range of vision the poet is the incom- 
parable leader. Now and then, in the course of 
centuries, logical power and insight blend, as in 
Plato, in equal degrees, the understanding and 
the imagination, the philosopher and the poet. 
Feeling is then the great and legitimate store- 
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house of the poet, and out of that he draws, not 
only visions splendid as the outgoings of the 
morning and the evening, but also the character 
of the invisible world. From the impress upon 
feeling, from the clear image in the depths of 
emotion, he seeks the moral order of life, the pur- 
pose of God, the law of destiny. The power by 
which the poet works is imagination, the power of 
vision and the creator of the artistic symbol ; 
thus we have the truth and the style of the poet. 
No better definition of truth can be given than 
that of Edwards, who makes it the image of exist- 
ence, the correspondence of mind with reality, 
of thought with being. The poet’s piercing eye 
reaches to the heart of reality, and his artistic 
power creates for the reality a faithful, significant, 
and beautiful symbol. It is because the great 
poets possess this reach and reliableness of vision, 
that it is believed that they have a noble and 
powerful message concerning human destiny. We 
must seek their contribution to faith in the im- 
mortal life in their treatment of feeling, in the 
ideas they educe from it, and in the splendid 
forms they provide for it. 

In the eleventh book of the Odyssey we have 
the Homeric idea of immortality. The hero of 
that poem makes a journey to the under-world, 
where the strengthless dead lead a meagre: and 
sorrowful existence. There gathered to meet him 
“spirits from out of Erebus of those now dead 
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and gone,— brides and unwedded youths, and 
worn old men, delicate maids with hearts but new 
to sorrow, and many pierced with brazen spears, 
men slain in fight, wearing their blood-stained 
armor.” ! Homer contemplates death as a calam- 
ity; with him, life after death is a helpless exist- 
ence in the regions of murky gloom. Odysseus, 
in his entrance to Hades, first met the spirit of his 
man Elpenor, whose body still lay unburied in 
the earth. -“ I wept to see him,” says the Master, 
“and pitied him from my heart.” Next came the 
spirit of his dead mother. ‘She knew me in- 
stantly,” he says. Her anxious question is, 
“My child, how came you in this murky gloom, 
while still alive?” ‘“ Awful to the living are these 
sights.” Odysseus adds, “I yearned, though my 
mind hesitated to clasp the spirit of my mother, 
even though dead. Three times the impulse came ; 
my heart urged me to clasp her. Three times 
out of my arms like a shadow or a dream she 
flitted, and the sharp pain about my heart grew 
only more.” It is the condition of all the dead. 
‘Like a dream the spirit flies away.” Next came 
the spirit of Agamemnon sorrowing. He knew 
Odysseus instantly, “and then he cried aloud and 
let the big tears fall, and stretched forth his 
hands eagerly to grasp me. But no, there was no 
strength or vigor left, such as was once within 

1 Odyssey, Book XI., p. 166, tr. by Prof. G. H. Palmer. All 


the quotations are from this translation. 
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his supple limbs. I wept to see him, and I pitied 
him from my heart.” “ Mock not at death, glo- 
rious Odysseus,” says the spirit of Achilles. 
‘* Better to be the hireling of a stranger, and serve 
aman of mean estate whose living is small, than 
be the ruler over all these dead and gone.” The 
spirit of Ajax, whom Odysseus had defeated on 
earth in the contest for the armor of Achilles, 
still nursed his wrath and would not speak, but 
“went his way after the other spirits of those 
dead and gone on into Erebus.” Through all 
these examples runs the same idea; the future 
life is but a shadow of the present. Homer’s de- 
scription of the world of the dead is penetrated 
with infinite pathos; in it is reflected the morn- 
ing sorrow of the world. There is in that won- 
derful eleventh book no murmur of the “ strength- 
less dead” against the fate that has decreed their 
sad reduction of being. Silent, sorrowful sub- 
mission reigns among the “spectres of toil-worn 
men ;” an ineffable sadness and beauty is in the 
picture. The idea of the life after death has not 
yet become moral ; it is the idea of the faded sen- 
suous existence; yet there is in it the prophecy 
of a transforming morality. The humanness, the 
sadness, the silent submission and the beauty of 
those dead and gone, as they stand in the poet’s 
imagination, are the beginnings of better things. 
Feeling will yet yield higher ideas, faith will put 
on fairer forms. 
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Dante has the advantage over Homer of two 
thousand years of human struggle and thought, 
the infinite advantage of life in the Christian 
centuries. ‘What characterized the Homeric 
age was its fresh sense of the reality of life and 
its interests; hence the poet of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey could introduce the world of the dead 
only as a shadowy and spectral existence at the 
extreme verge of his picture of the living world. 
But to the highest consciousness of the Middle 
Ages it might almost be said that the parts were 
inverted, and that the world of the living was but 
a shadowy appearance, through which the eternal 
realities of another world were continually betray- 
ing themselves.” + The questioning, scrutinizing, 
and perplexed intellect is never wanting in Dante, 
although he has chosen to present the whole realm 
of reality, as he was able to conclude respecting 
it, in the imaginative dress and sublime symbo- 
lism of his immortal vision. There is a large 
accidental and perishable element in the thought 
of even the greatest writers, and in discounting 
this, the danger is of going too far, and missing 
the monumental expression given to the higher 
and permanent spiritual conviction of the race. 
Through the antiquated science of Dante, and 
through his no less antiquated theology; through 
the strange, grotesque, and terrible forms that he 
has given to the threefold aspect of the eternal 


1 Prof. Edward Caird, Literature and Philosophy, vol. i. p. 10. 
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world, there shines the luminous insight of the 
poet into the moral order of the universe, his 
glowing vision of the largely answering realms of 
spiritual reality. After the whole mass of the 
accidental has been sweptaway from the thought 
of Dante, there lies in that great imagination a 
vast and faithful image of the abiding order of 
man’s life. He early found the clew to the worth 
of life and the interpretation of the universe in 
the love that changed his whole being, and that 
burned with a vaster and purer flame on to the 
end. Up the shining rounds of the transfigured 
earthly passion he was able to rise until he looked 
upon the supreme glory of God. 


“‘ From that time forward what I saw was greater 
Than our discourse, that to such vision yields, 
And yields the memory unto such excess 
Eyen as he who seeth in a dream, 

And after dreaming the imprinted passion 
Remains, and to his mind the rest returns not, 
Even such am I, for almost utterly 

Ceases my vision, and distilleth yet 

Within my heart the sweetness born of it.” 1 


In sending a friend the Paradiso, Dante ends the 
letter that accompanied the gift with the following 
words: “‘ And because the beginning and source 
being found, namely, God, there is nothing fur- 
ther to be sought,—since he is the Alpha and 
Omega, that is the beginning and the end, — this 
treatise terminates in God, who is blessed forever.”’? 


1 Paradiso, xxxiii. 55-63. 
2 The New Life, tr. by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, p. 168. 
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As in every work of art the end is foreseen from 
the beginning, and what is last in execution is 
first in thought, so throughout the poem, whose 
goal is the Eternal Goodness, it is inevitable that 
there should be numbexless evidences of the shap- 
ing power of this supreme idea. Dante’s scheme of 
life is framed in the “Eternal Light,” and it is 
the force and consistency and sincerity of his ap- 
plication to human existence of the thought of God 
that constitutes his main contribution to faith. 
Nor must the intense moralism of the poet be 
overlooked as an indirect but potent influence : 
his sense of the momentousness of man’s earthly 
career, the untold significance of his choices, the 
sacredness of human relations, the infinite worth 
of goodness, and the infinite guilt of sin. To 
Dante, the moral universe is vitally and pro- 
foundly one. Self-will in the creature become 
unalterable, self-will subject to change and purifi- 
cation, and self-surrender to the eternal grace, 
all concern the Supreme Being; Hell and Purga- 
tory and Paradise all witness to the unity of the 
moral world, all testify to a system of rational 
existences no one of whom can cease to be; all 
are evidence of a stupendous solidarity and sub- 
lime hierarchy of intelligent beings. As I have 
already hinted, this vast conception is independ- 
ent of the theology of Dante and the Catholic 
church of the Middle Ages. It has life in it- 
self, and has become part of the permanent faith 
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of the world. “We might even, from this point 
of view, be tempted to regard Dante’s represen- 
tation of the other world as a mere artistic form 
under which the universal meaning of our pres- 
ent life is conveyed. For, even if Dante did. 
not mean to say this, his work says it to us.”! 
This underlying idea of unity, solidarity, and 
hierarchy in Dante’s “mystic and unfathomable 
song” is another aspect of the monumental expres- 
sion that he has given to moral reality. Down 
through the terrible abyss of Hell, up the weary 
slopes of Purgatory, and through the circles of 
Paradise in their increasing splendor, one sub- 
lime idea is carried, the idea of duty. From the 
nethermost circle of the Inferno to the sphere 
of rest and the visible presence of God in the Para- 
diso, the same all-embracing and all-governing 
conception is carried. As gravitation binds into 
one the physical universe, atom to atom in dark- 
ness, and sun to sun in light, binds them round 
some central luminary, so moral law joins in one 
the universe of intelligences, soul to soul in 
woe and heart to heart in bliss, and gathers all 
round God, the Supreme Intelligence. The 
force of such a conception is elemental, and its 
power, when joined to the style and filled with 
the spirit of Dante, to perpetuate and increase 
faith in the immortal life, is incalculable. After 


1 Theology and Ethics of Dante in Literature and Philosophy, 
vol. i. p. 35. 
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all its perishable features have been discovered 
and discerned, there still remain in the Divine 
Comedy insight and power enough to hold an 
entire civilization to faith in the future life of 
the soul. 

The resulting impression of Shakespeare’s wit- 
ness to the grandeur of human life is much the 
same. The difference of genius duly regarded 
and the wide contrast in the artistic forms em- 
ployed, the revelation in both poets of the moral 
order and meaning of life is an overwhelming 
concurrent testimony. It is the constant triumph 
of goodness in Shakespeare’s representation, his 
persistent although qualified optimism, that makes 
his greater tragedies suggest more than they de- 
pict. At the close they do not oppress the mind 
with the feeling of hopeless finality ; they have so 
involved character with supersensuous worlds and 
so informed it with moral values, that they ex- 
pand behind the curtain, as it falls upon the dead 
Lear and Cordelia, upon the dead Moor and Des- 
demona, into another act and scene. Human life 
is here fragmentary. Blinded by passion, crossed 
by forces over which it has no command, over- 
borne by the relentless rush of world-powers, it 
still moves on to moral results, and the storm of 
tragedy serves but to display the richness and 
beauty of the light that never was on land or sea. 
Life, in Shakespeare’s view, is something vast, in- 
tricate, sorrowful, terrible, and unfathomable ; it 
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is involved as in a struggle with fate. Still, it is 
the child of moral order, with the gateway ever 
open into the freedom of the Father’s house. 

It is much to have represented life as it is, to 
have uncovered through dramatic forms the age- 
long battle between right and wrong, to have 
shown the invincibility and triumph of goodness 
in the midst of temptation and in the heart of 
physical disaster, the defeat and despair of wick- 
edness even when successful in its malign devices ; 
to have thrown upon the vast screen of an incom- 
parable art the whole moral conflict of history, 
and to have demonstrated the absolute independ- 
ence, on the part of goodness, of all sensuous 
return. ‘This Shakespeare has done in his great 
tragedies, and herein consists his vast service 
to the higher faith of the race. His Richard III. 
and his Iago are his revelation of the defeat of 
evil, and the ruin and despair that wait upon 
malice and wrong-doing, even when most potent 
and outwardly successful. His Cordelia and 
Desdemona prove the superiority of character to 
circumstances, of love to death; they prove the 
supersensuousness of true goodness, its noble self- 
sufficiency, and they hint at the eternal world that 
is all its own. The highest faith is vindicated 
when in Othello the beautiful victim dies with a 
benediction upon. her tongue, and the Moor ex- 
pires upon the kiss gathered from the lips of the 
dead, and Iago is there to see it, bound and bleed- 
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ing and in torment, as if his soul were wrapt in 
sheets of flame.! Shakespeare’s world is moral 
to the core, and the moral is in tremendous 
struggle with the unmoral. The moral is su- 
preme here, and although often baffled, it rises 
from disaster to a new empire over the hearts of 
men. This entire independence of outward things 
on the part of genuine goodness, when combined 
with its power of revival from physical defeat, 
and its renewed and extended mastery over the 
world, constitutes a sublime prophecy of immor- 
tality. Goodness can live and rejoice, as in Cor- 
delia, without outward power; and yet from the 
outward ruin to which it is reduced, it rises to 
captivate the world. Independent of external 
adjustments, it yet goes into the hereafter to com- 
plete its holy and beautiful life in the perfect 
environment. Carlyle was right in gathering the 
comfort of immortal hope from the Shakespearean 
song, the song with which Tennyson sung him- 
self, like the ascending and unreturning’ spirit 
that he was, out of our sight. 


“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home hast gone and ta’en thy wages.” 


In the judgment of some there is a direct 
treatment of the question of immortality in the 


1 Professor Dowden, Shakespeare: His Mind and Art, pp- 
230-244, 
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sonnets. ‘The problem of the sonnets is the con- 
test with time. Is there any escape from this 
destroyer? There is such a thing as racial con- 
tinuity. The father dies, but lives on in the life 
of his son. The individual perishes, but the race 
survives. That is the first step in the victory 
over time. To physical immortality may be 
added ideal immortality, the immortality of fame ; 
but these conquests are poor indeed. The poet 
comes finally to the immortality of the spirit. 
Shakespeare commits a terrible sin,.he feels the 
horribleness of moral evil; he feels also the power 
of love, and that leads him to the life “ builded 
far from accident.” 
“Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 

O no! it is the ever-fixéd mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 


It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken.” 


Shakespeare does not follow up his clew. We 
see him confronting the destroyer Time with the 
sword of the spirit, but the battle is not fought 
out into clear victory. The nearest approach to 
triumph is made in the familiar sonnet entitled 


“ Soul and Body.” 


“Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Foiled by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
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‘““ Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body’s end ? 


‘¢ Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 


‘*So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there ’s no more dying then.” 


Wordsworth is our next teacher, and we shall 
find that he carries us farther. He had to begin 
with a profound sense of the harmony that exists 
between the spirit of man and the outward world ; 
indeed, that world may be said to be for him a 
manifestation of the Presence “far more deeply 
interfused,” a world wherein from “ the meanest 
flower that blows ” to “the light of setting suns,” 
everything becomes a token of the Eternal Spirit. 
Wordsworth had likewise a deep and fruitful 
sense of the worth of the primary and universal 
in feeling. The common and inevitable yield of 
the human heart is always regarded by him as 
sacred and infinitely significant; one instance of 
this regard, among many others that might be 
cited, being the familiar ballad, ‘“‘ We are Seven.” 
To these articles of Wordsworth’s poetic creed 
must be added his faith in man, in whose being 
there is something that constrains and rewards 
confidence, in whose life there is a meaning very 
high and solemn, and a prophecy that fills the 
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whole future with the light of better things.’ It 
is therefore wholly characteristic that Words- 
worth should take the idea of immortality into 
the light of the primitive and supernal affections, 
and test its value there. He believed that the 
stream of feeling is purest at the source; farther 
down it is discolored by the wastes through which 
it sweeps, and by the interests into whose service 
itis pressed. Return to the fountain, and there 
learn the original and uncorrupted character of 
the stream; ascend the river of human experi- 
ence to the child-consciousness, and beyond the 
polluting admixtures in the heavenly from the 
earthly life, listen to the utterance of nature upon 
human destiny. Better, infinitely, is Words- 
worth’s own’ comparison. The soul is a star, and 
rises in the dimness of being; but swiftly earthly 
knowledge comes like a sunrise, and although the 
star is immeasurably greater than the sun, still 
the nearness of the sun throws into obscurity and 
finally swallows up utterly the older starry illumi- 
nation. Go back, therefore, to the early morning 
of life, the dim dawn of being, the twilight of 
existence ; return to the child-consciousness, and 
there behold the soul in the full splendor of its 
' immortality. This is the approach to the great 
ode that so many praise and so few understand. 
By the power of recollection the poet once again 
stands in the mood of his earliest years: 


| For an admirable analysis of Wordsworth’s ruling ideas, see 
Literature and Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 174-189. 
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“There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
Tome did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more.” 


To the child-consciousness, the world and life 
are divine, are parts of the living garment of 
God; and the soul’s kinship with God is a truth 
indubitable and the alliance of its being with his 
is forever. Upon this consciousness Wordsworth 
builds in his great poem. I believe that it is an- 
swered by the consciousness of every sensitive, 
intelligent, representative child. To the conscious- 
ness of the genuine and fortunate child, the world 
is a dream of beauty, life is a dream of love, 
and God, in the conserving grace and might of 
his being, is passing through both. That early 
consciousness is lost through the clash of wills, 
the contrarieties of interest, and the inevitable 
discords of developed existence. It is recoy- 
erable by the gifted mind, by the poet through 
recollection, and its significance thus becomes part 
of the intellectual heritage of the world. The 
consciousness itself, I think, hardly any one will 
deny; the poet’s interpretation of that admitted 
consciousness is another matter. Here it is in a 
majesty of utterance that no amount of familiar- 
ity can rob of its freshness and power : — 
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‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that riseth with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And. by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


This is magnificent poetry ; but is it truth? If 
one would be in a position to ascertain, one must 
put himself in sympathy with the poet. Recall 
as far as may be the contents of the child-heart, 
the veneration for beauty, the tenderness in the 
presence of suffering, the indignation over out- 
rage, the applause of worth, the passion of love 
for all high and heroic things, exquisite suscep- 
tibility, beautiful feeling, mystic insight, an easy 
-although indefinable possession of God, and life 
in everlasting alliance with God; this is the con- 
sciousness of a genuine child in a truly fortunate 
home. To such a child “the earth and every 
common sight” is indeed “ appareled in celestial 
light.” Wordsworth sees the fact; it had been 
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a radiant reality in his own child-life. It is not 
a beautiful illusion, but a glorious fragment of 
reality that calls for interpretation. What shall 
the interpretation be? Is this consciousness the 
effect of a noble inheritance and a beautiful 
environing home? Yes, doubtless; but what 
are these apart from the Supreme Spirit? Man 
inherits the conditions under which he thinks 
and feels, his bone, his blood and brain; but does 
he inherit that which thinks and feels, his soul? 
The conditions of personal existence do come to 
him by ordinary generation, but personality itself, 
self - consciousness and _ self-determination, the 
power by which he knows himself and the world, 
and lives a life accountable to right, —is it not 
meaningless to say that he inherits this? Can 
parents part with personality and yet retain it, 
divide themselves and yet remain undivided and 
whole; and can the children make any use of the 
bequest of these broken unities of being? Is it 
not better philosophy to regard personality as a 
fresh creation from God’s hand, a new being out 
of God’s love, a spirit sent out of his heart on a 
human mission and with an outfit of latent pow- 
ers, which powers are afterwards the highest evi- 
dence of its divine origin and destiny; its power 
to reduce the world to the order of thought, its 
faculty of moral insight, its endowment of feel- 
ing, its capacity for immortal love? So Words- 
worth believed, and the high thought to which he 
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has given expression so magnificent has the sup- 
port, in its scientific shape, of the greatest names 
in the whole history of philosophy. The ante- 
natal spirit that Plato assumed as the only ade- 
quate explanation of life; the distinct, logically 
prior and formative intellect that Aristotle re- 
garded as the necessity of knowledge; the innate 
ideas of Descartes, and the common sense of 
Reid ; above all, the grand contention of Kant for 
a mind anterior to experience as the condition of 
experience, and as, in fact, the creator and con- 
troller of it, are but the vision of Wordsworth 
reduced to exact and scientific form. It is there- 
fore the vision and the sound appreciation of a 
supreme fact that make the poet’s inmost heart 


exult : — 
“O joy! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest. 


Not for these I raise 
The eee of thanks and preres 


But for those first biked 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
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Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

If one may venture, without impertinence, to 
translate Wordsworth’s thought out of his match- 
less poetic expression into common prose, it is, 
that since the soul is anterior to this sensuous 
dream of time, and wears in its earliest appear- 
ance here the tokens of a nobler origin, since its 
primitive outfit in insight and feeling proclaim 
the source of its being to be divine, we are justi- 
fied in believing that when it has passed through 
this world of discipline it returns to the presence 
of God; being spiritual in origin, it is immortal 
in destiny. The child-soul arrives here, a bird of 
paradise, wearing upon its wings the blue of the 
eternal sky, and colored on breast and crest by 
the supernal beauty amid which it has lived; mys- 
teriously it has migrated hither, a bright token of 
other and better worlds, and when it disappears 
in death it is but the flight home to its native 
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clime. It is the great merit of Wordsworth that 
he sees so clearly and truly the value of the na- 
tive spiritual endowment, that he is compelled to 
carry it upward to the Supreme Spirit as cause, 
that he can account but in one way for the living 
beauty of childhood. Origin determines destiny, 
and since the soul is supersensuous and divine in 
the source of its being, it must be non-temporal 
in the character and duration of it. 

Emerson, like Wordsworth, passes into faith in 
the future life of the soul through childhood ; 
but while the English poet enters through recol- 
lections that are wholly happy, the American 
singer walks to the shining goal under the deep 
shadow of death : — 

“The south-wind brings 
Life, sunshine, and desire, 
And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire ; 
But over the dead he has no power, 
The lost, the lost he cannot restore ; 
And looking over the hills, I mourn 
The darling who shall not return.”’ 

The course of Emerson’s thought, in this truly 
great poem, it is worth while to indicate some- 
- what in detail. There is hope for the tree if it 
is cut down, but the dead are irrevocable: the 
poem opens thus, and goes on to remark that na- 
ture repairs the waste in inferior things, but over 
man, her best work, she has no such power. Death 
has changed the relations of parent and child; 
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the father being no longer the guardian of the 
truant feet. Sorrowing, he recalls the mystic wis- 
dom and heavenly cheer of the vanished child, and 
its sweet fascination for all; recalls the festivals of 
childhood in the presence of the things that once 
belonged to the darling boy. These reflections 
make the poet even more profoundly aware of his 
loss, and lead him to accuse nature of irrational 
procedure in conserving the inferior and leaving 
the divine to perish : — 
‘* There ’s not a sparrow or a wren, 

There ’s not a blade of autumn grain, 

Which the four seasons do not tend 

And tides of life and increase lend ; 

And every chick of every bird, 

And weed and rock-moss is preferred. 

O ostrich-like forgetfulness ! 

O loss of larger in the less ! 

Was there no star that could be sent, 

No watcher in the firmament, 

No angel from the countless host 

That loiters round the crystal coast, 

Could stoop to heal that only child, 

Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled, 

And keep the blossom of the earth, 

Which all her harvests were not worth ? ” 

The poet recovers the purity of grief and comes 
to see that this boy was born for the world’s bet- 
terment, and now he joins the world’s loss to his 
own. Just here, when grief becomes noblest, 
when it puts on the form of supreme regret over 
the world’s loss, faith is born anew. Out of the 
best thought, even if that thought be of loss, 
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faith ever comes. The poet disowns his former 
accusation of nature as unjust; beauty is not 
vanished, his darling is not lost. The child was 
a gift lent for a season, and death, early death, 
was a necessity to the unimpeded and swift ad- 
vance of such a spirit : — 
“Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow, 

Whose streams through nature circling go ? 

Nail the wild star to its track 

On the half-climbed zodiac ? ” 

Emerson finally gives as the basis of belief in 
the endless life the conviction of the wisest and 
best souls in all history : — 

“ What is excellent 
As God lives is permanent; 


Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain ; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


A new law is now sighted, a law of progress 
through change, of growth through decay, of life 
through death. The poet beholda new meaning 
in God's method in the outward world. God's 
beautiful heavens are not made of adamant; they 
are not unchangeable, but resemble pane ** the 
bending reed,” “the flowering grass,” or “the 
Poet weed,” so subject to change are they. 
More even than this, the “fleeing tent” of the 
traveler and ‘the bow above the tempest bent ” 
are signs of the way in which God builds outward 
beauty. In the outward world nothing is fixed, 
nothing is finished ; the day is ruined every even- 
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ing and restored every morning, and the seasons 
are undone one by another, perpetually disappear- 
ing and returning. Thus the beauty of the whole 
outward world is ever-ruined and ever-restored ; 
and Emerson thinks that this method of restora- 
tion through ruin must be God’s grand method 
with souls. This fine insight into the whole drift 
of the material universe so far as it is a world in 
time is justified by the doctrine of evolution. 
Whatever may become of individual forms, the 
aim and achievement of the whole is higher life ; 
disintegration is but the necessary preliminary 
step to a richer and grander integration. A law 
analogous to this is visibly at work in the history 
of humanity, — analogous, but not identical; for 
the higher life that is here the aim and achieve- 
ment issues in profounder concern for the indi- 
vidual. The outward rush is still in disregard of 
present forms of being, is still a conquest of the 
higher through the abandonment of the lower ; 
but the essential, the soul in each separate being, 
is now conserved and carried into new and unex- 
pected power. Here is Emerson’s expression of 
this great law, incomparably the loftiest utterance 
of any American poet : — 
“Revere the Maker; fetch thine eye 

Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 

Not of adamant and gold 

Built He heaven stark and cold; 


No, but a nest of bending reeds, 
Flowering grass and scented weeds; 
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Or like a traveler's fleeing tent, 

Or bow above the tempest bent; 
Built of tears and sacred flames, 

And virtue reaching to its aims ; 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 
Silent rushes the swift Lord 

Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broad-sowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness ; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 

Lost in God, in God head found.” 


Tn his “ Essay on Immortality,” equally remark- 
able both for its frankness and reserve, and won- 
derfully interesting and valid in its tone and char- 
acter, Emerson makes another, perhaps a further 
confession of faith. In that work we see his mind 
moving through rare insights, rich and _trust- 
worthy courses of thought, and an atmosphere of 
the noblest feeling, to conclusions that are decid- 
edly affirmative. ‘The preliminary conviction” 
of all sound thinking on this momentous theme, 
“that if it be best that conscious personal life 
shall continue, it will continue,” is taken as the 
point of departure, and the steady movement of 
the essay is toward the result that we may reason- 
ably believe that it is best that we should go on. 
Our interest in the endless and infinite is but the 
symbol of our capacity and desire; and as sup- 
porting us in the belief that these capacities and 
desires will be matched with corresponding oppor- 
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tunities, we are told that they are the veritable 
word of God, and “ the Creator always keeps his 
word with us.” Emerson’s whole treatment of the 
subject in his essay is that of a poet. He looks 
upon faith in the future life as it assumes its 
earliest and crudest form in Egypt, as it takes on 
a more rational character in Greece, and as it 
appears in Christianity in full spiritual maturity, 
always in the light of feeling ; and it is from feel- 
ing that all his considerations are adduced in 
support of faith. After all has been said, he 
avows himself a “better believer’ than he is an 
expositor of his belief, and he is sure that the best 
writing upon Immortality leaves unwritten and 
unexpressed the really great forces of conviction. 
Life—that is, moral feeling—speaks on_ its 
own account, and in its reaches of vision and power 
of assurance goes utterly beyond the narrow 
limits of conscious exposition. It is feeling that 
reflects itself-in Emerson’s fine imagination, and 
that stimulates him to do justly by it in his writ- 
ten word, and that quietly tells him, after his best 
word is spoken, that itself, the great primary fact 
of moral life, is a vaster prophet on its own 
behalf. It is wholly in keeping with Emerson’s 
treatment of the question, both in his poem and 
in his essay, that the man himself should become 
the strongest witness to the truth of his faith. 
His integrity is so rare, his heart so pure, his will 
so steadfast in support of duty, his spirit so “ per- 
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meated and perfumed with airs of heaven ” and go 
manifestly master of the higher knowledge and 
life, that he comes into the poor debating societies 
of the schools like one commissioned, not to con- 
struct an argument, but to state a fact; not to 
propound a theory, but to make an authoritative 
revelation. He repeats the words of the imperial 
Stoic with even added emphasis, “It is well to 
die if there be gods, and sad to live if there be 
none ;”’ he writes as one who is willing to live or 
die, “‘ because he has seen the thread on which 
the beads are strung, and perceived that it reaches 
up and down, existing quite independently of the 
present illusions.” 

It would require a separate essay to do any- 
thing like justice to the full bearing of Brown- 
ing’s thought upon the future life; still, so great 
a name must not be passed over in entire silence. 
Browning is a voluminous writer, and has nowhere 
concentrated his genius, as Tennyson has done, in 
one supreme utterance upon our theme; but his 
rich ideas must be gathered as they lie scattered 
in the pages of many separate works ; so that for 
several reasons he is a somewhat difficult subject 
for the end now in view. Ail that can be at- 
tempted at this time are a few general statements, 
supported by references to the poet’s works. 

Browning’s thought bears upon the endless 
value of human life in two supreme ways, and 
along these lines his special contribution is made ; 
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the first being the religious consciousness that 
sees the absoluteness of good, and the second the 
moral consciousness that beholds the function of 
the individual will and the force of individual ex- 
perience in the evolution of the soul. The most 
fundamental of all Browning’s conceptions is that 
the whole meaning of life, from the divine side, 
consists in the realization of the ideal; and from 
the human side, in the evolution of the good. 
This conception is not an @ priori dream imposed 
upon a world of confusion, but an insight gath- 
ered from the heart of the troubled world. Brown- 
ing’s faith that, because God rules, all things are 
ordered for the best, is held side by side with a 
doctrine of morality that sees in choice the most 
momentous issues; and the value of his opti- 
mism lies largely in the fact that he takes us into 
the spheres of conflict, and there discovers good 
in advance upon universal dominion, and evil in 
retreat upon annihilation. Sin and its punish- 
ment are instruments of illumination, not because 
there is merit of any kind in them, but because 
man is essentially rational, and is forever reacting 
upon a world that is essentially divine. This 
double idea of the realization of a divine plan and 
the evolution of the good is the dominating one 
in Rabbi Ben Ezra : — 


- “Fe fixed thee in this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 
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Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.’’ 
If for the moment we must think of man in God’s 
hands as clay upon the potter’s wheel, take the 
figure at its best, perceiving that the potter does 
not make to mar; and if the work is marred and 
must be broken, it is that it be re-made, and thus 
we are bidden : — 


“ Took not down but up! 

To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, the lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The master’s lips a-glow ! 
Thou, heayen’s consummate cup, what need’st thou with earth’s 

wheel ?”’ 

It is but natural that we should have this with 
which to close the poem: — 


‘So, take and use Thy work: 
Amend what flaws may lurk, : 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! ” 

In all these passages the dominant conception 
is of a shaping ideal, an educating and perfecting 
spirit at work upon human life; but the other 
_aspect of the truth, the evolution of the highest 
through individual struggle, receives expression in 
the same poem : — 


“ Rejoice we are allied 
To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 
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A spark disturbs our clod ; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe.”’ 
The religious appeal and the moral response, the 
divine stimulus and the human reaction, are thus 
presented : — 


“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joy three parts pain! 
Strive and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn nor account the pang; dare never grudge the throe! ”’ 


But coming to particulars, we find that the reli- 
gious consciousness in Browning divides into two 
constituent elements, the vision of good every- 
where present in the world, and the ultimate com- 
plete triumph of good over evil. The presence of 
good even in the lives of the most abandoned is 
nowhere portrayed with greater power than in the 
first scene of “‘ Pippa Passes.” There are Ottima 
and Sebald with double guilt upon their souls, the 
guilt of murder and the prior guilt of outrage 
done to the sanctity of home. Sebald is in- 
clined, as the great calm morning rises upon him 
and his wretched partner in crime, to uncover the 
face of the terrible deed that they have done, to 
look at it honestly, and to acknowledge it as his 
own. From this Ottima would turn him away, 
as inevitably dooming their joy ; and with a splen- 
did recital of the history of the evil infatuation, 
she subdues Sebald’s conscience, drugs his reflec- 
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tive power, intoxicates him once more with her 
charms, reéstablishes her dominion over him, and 
ealls to him: — 


‘* Crown me your queen, your spirit’s arbitress, 
Magnificent in sin. Say that! 


Sebald. I crown you 
My great white queen, my spirit’s arbitress 
Magnificent ”’ 


The sentence is unfinished ; “the Amen stuck in 
his throat ;”” for Pippa sings as she passes : — 
“God ’s in his heaven, 
All ’s right with the world.” 
The simple but wonderful song resurrects the 
buried ideal, and, like a sunrise upon a desolated 
world, it throws into awful revelation Sebald’s 
interior life : — 
“T see what I have done 

Entirely now. Oh, I am proud to feel 

Such torments — let the world take credit thence — 

I, haying done my deed, pay too its price ! 

L hate, hate —curse you! God’s in his heaven! ” 
There is no other way than through burning 
hate of the seducing and dominating spirit in 
which to show the revulsion in the moral nature 
of the man; but the good has a stronger foot- 
hold in the miserable woman, when, seeing her 
lover about to kill himself, she cries : — 

““Me! no, no, Sebald, not yourself — kill me, 

Mine is the whole crime.”’ 

And in her last words over his lifeless body : — 
“Not to me, to him, O God, be merciful! ” 
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Here, in the lowest depths of crime and shame, 
one soul is alive with the sense of righteousness, 
and the other is swathed in the fires of love. 
Souls that can so hate and curse sin, and that can 
so love, are still under the dominion of the good, 
are the subjects of the divine purpose that works 
upon them in terrible benignity and finds an 
answer in their inmost souls. The vindication at 
once of the majesty of moral law and the faith 
that claims the worst as capable of the best was 
never more truly or powerfully made. It would 
be easy to quote passages almost endlessly from 
Browning’s works, going to show the universal 
energy of the good upon the moral nature of man. 
“Beneath the veriest ash, there hides a spark of soul 

Which, quickened by love’s breath, may yet pervade the whole 

O’ the grey, and free again, be fire.” 1 

The second great constituent of the religious 
consciousness as it appears in Browning is the 
conviction of the complete ultimate triumph of 
good over evil. The method is a costly one even 
for the Divine. 
“Would I suffer for him that I love? So would’st thou — so 

wilt thou.” 2 
Perhaps the blackest of all Browning’s dramatic 
creations is the Count Guido. “In his agony he 
summons every helper whom he has known or 
heard of : — 
‘ Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria, — God,’ — 


1 Fifine at the Fair, xliii. 2 Saul, xviii. 
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And then the light breaks through the blackest 
gloom : — 
‘Pompilia! will you let them murder me ?’ 

In this supreme moment he has known what love 
_is, and, knowing it, has begun to feel it. The 
cry, like the intercession of the rich man in 
Hades, is a promise of a far-off deliverance.” ! 
The poet’s view of even such a character may be 
gathered from the words of the Pope in “The 
Ring and the Book :” — 


“T stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze — 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore 
Through her whole length of mountain visible : 
There lay the city thick with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 

Into that sad obscure sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain; which must not be. 


Of all Browning’s utterances upon the final issue 
of the conflict of good and evil in the uni- 
verse, the most impressive, in my opinion, is the 
last stanza of his “Apparent Failure.” On a 
trip to Paris Browning must visit the “ Doric 
little Morgue,” as other travelers do to this day. 


72 


1 Dr. Westcott, quoted by Henry Jones, Browning as a Philo- 


sophical and Religious Teacher, p. 124. 
2 The Ring and the Book, 2119-2133. 
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Broken-hearted ambition, red-handed socialism, 
satiated or maddened lust, — 


“Three men who did most abhor 

Their life in Paris yesterday 

So killed themselves: and now enthroned 

Each on his copper couch, they lay 

Fronting me, waiting to be owned.” 
The poet takes in all sides of the tragic sight, 
notes that “‘ each coat dripped by its owner’s bed,” 
perceives in the sickening affair the working of 
stern and just law, asks in profoundest pity, 


“ Poor men, God made, and all for that! ” 


and then throws over all the transfiguring light 
of this faith :— 


““My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.”’ 


The strength of the religious feeling in Brown- 
ing yields him this intuition and faith, — the in- 
tuition of the ideal as a universal and powerful 
presence in human life, and the faith that good- 
ness must at last conquer evil. But the ethical 
feeling is equally strong in this poet, and is main- 
tained throughout his work in sternest integrity. 
This magnificent moralism of Browning makes 
one all the more willing to trust his religious 
optimism ; for no Old School theologian ever laid 
greater stress upon the power of choice. 
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“No, when the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’erhead, 
Satan looks up between his feet,— both tug — 
He ’s left, himself, i’ the middle.” 1 


And again in “The Ring and the Book: ” — 


‘* Life’s business being just the terrible choice.” 


But this first constituent of the moral conscious- 
ness must never be separated — so it would ap- 
pear that Browning holds —from the second, the 
illuminating power of sinful experience, as the sin- 
ful soul reacts upon the moral order of the world. 
That sublime scene in “ Haster-Day” where the 
soul is “ found and fixed ” — 





“‘ Choosing the world. The choice was made; 
And naked and disguiseless stayed, 


’ And unevadable, the fact’? — 


is a parable of the moral education of man. The 
education comes through the issues of the evil 
choice : — 
“Miser, there waits the gold for thee! 

Hater, indulge thine enmity ! 

And thou, whose heaven self-ordained 

Was to enjoy earth unrestrained, 

Dott!’ 
All the world is before the selfish choice: but 
what is nature when the “ plenitude” of beauty is 
withdrawn; what is art when the Divine face that 
all highest art seeks to make visible is forever 
turned away; what are philosophy and science 
when forbidden to chase the infinite; what then 


1 “ Bishop Blougram.” 
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is the choice of the world instead of God but a 
joy that turns to dust and ashes! Thus Browning, 
seeing clearly that sin rises out of the thirst for 
joy, ill-informed and refusing to become better 
informed, is able to prophesy of its final issues. 
The soul that chooses the world, and finds in all 
nature, art, philosophy, and science, with God left 
out, nothing but everlasting illusion, falls back 
into the remnant of love: — 
‘“Ts this thy final choice ? 
Love is the best? ’T is somewhat late! 
Now take love! Well betide 
Thy tardy conscience!” 

The deepest lesson of ‘* Paracelsus ”’ is the same. 
The foolish dream is scattered by the winds of 
circumstance ; the wild soul is tamed through suf- 
fering; the self-will and the contempt are finally 
surrendered as evil, and not good; the life before 
despised and rejected, having been commended. by 
the illuminations of experience, is accepted at the 
last. This reversal of evil choice through the 
moral discipline of life finds much subtle and 
valid exposition in Browning, and deserves am- 
pler treatment than I can give it here. It is the 
companion truth to his idea of the determinative 
force of choice, the final stage in the education of 
the individual and the race. 

Here, then, are the main lines along which 
Browning sends his great contribution to our 
theme. The fullness of the religious feeling, issu- 
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ing in insight and foresight, —insight into “ the 
soul of good in things evil,” and foresight of the 
final victory of good over evil, —and the strength 
of the moral feeling, emphasizing the momentous- 
ness of individual choice and the illuminative and 
redemptive power of experience in God’s right- 
eous and merciful world, make Browning of first 
importance in relation to faith in the endless fu- 
ture of the soul. His whole profoundly spiritual 
and ethical view of life, based as it is upon a wide 
survey of human history, upon deep acquaint- 
ance with man’s nature, and upon prophetic in- 
sight into the purpose of creation, and in particu- 
lar the purpose of God concerning our race, lodges 
the sympathetic mind, with a force almost super- 
natural, in certain assurance of the immortality 
of the soul. His last words, spoken out of the 
sunset, ring with the contagious force of convic- 
tion, and with Tennyson’s “‘ Crossing the Bar” — 
a calmer but not a stronger voice, also out of 
the sunset — constitute a most precious memorial 
of faith, and an invigorating impulse to a like 
assurance in less gifted minds : — 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are bafiled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.’’ 


‘“ No, at noon-day in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
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Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

‘Strive and thrive’! ery ‘speed! fight on, fare ever 
There as here.’”’ 1 

Of all poets, ancient or modern, Tennyson is 
the foremost in his treatment of the high theme 
of immortality. He had nearly all the qualifica- 
tions for a final poetic utterance upon the destiny 
of the soul. His mind had gone over the entire 
question. He came to it in a horror of great 
darkness. Life had suddenly turned from beauty 
to ashes, and his muse from the garment of praise 
to the spirit of heaviness. In the untimely death 
of Arthur Henry Hallam, Tennyson had lost his 
dearest friend. Love and grief together wrought 
a new epoch in the soul of the poet, and hence 
the “In Memoriam.” Love between young men 
has not been rare in the history of the world, and 
Tennyson’s for Hallam is not without parallels 
among men of his own vocation. As a recent 
writer has observed, Shelley’s love for Keats, 
and Milton’s for Lycidas, and Shakespeare’s for 
his unknown friend, are analogous. But we have 
to go into Hebrew history for a sentiment so 
pure, passionate, and permanent in the relation of 
man to man. The friendship of Alfred Tenny- 
son and Arthur Henry Hallam is in English his- 
tory what the friendship of David and Jonathan 
is in Hebrew history. David’s words over his 


1 Epilogue to Asolando. 
2 John F. Genung, Tennyson's In Memoriam. 
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dead friend, “Thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women,” must have been in 
Tennyson’s heart when he wrote of his dead 
friend, — 
“More than my brothers are to me.’’ 

This love and grief were Tennyson’s moral qual- 
ifications for the consideration of the future life. 
His mind, deeply versed in the best thought of 
the past, at home in all the questions of his age, 
in sympathetic touch with the heart of man in all 
ages, and his genius for poetry were his intel- 
lectual qualifications. No man can estimate aright 
the worth of “In Memoriam” who does not bear 
these things in mind. Loss, inexpressible loss, 
opened the poet’s eyes to the appalling fact of 
death. Love made him eager to believe in im- 
mortality, and able to conceive of that immortal- 
ity in the noblest, and so in the most credible 
form. His subtle, questioning intellect made 
belief difficult, and thus raised the issue, Is the 
soul, after all, a deathless thing? It was the 
pressure of this dark problem of the intellect 
upon the heart that gave us “In Memoriam.” 
The poet has there recorded the history of his 


‘intellectual and spiritual struggle. He has, in 


the first quarter of the poem, given the freest 
utterance to his loss and regret; allowing the 
varying moods of unmitigated grief to clothe 
themselves in words that fit their own sad music. 
Here Tennyson is of the greatest service. It is 
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the first mood of grief. The yew-tree, with its 
“thousand years of gloom,” is the symbol of 
the world. 
“Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 


Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 


“'The seasons bring the flower again, 
And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men.” 


“ And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
I seem to fail from out my blood, 
And grow incorporate into thee.” 


The first preparation for a final answer to the 
difficulties of the intellect is, to gather them into 
a supremely urgent question; similarly, the pri- 
mary need, in the quest for the adequate and 
immortal consolation, is, duly to conceive the 
range and gloom of the sorrow. This the poet 
does through his image of the “ yew-tree;” it is 
the black and fixed background to. the melan- 
choly joys and hopeless brevity and littleness of 
human life. His grief overspread the whole 
earth and sky, and for him, to borrow Byron’s 
strong words, — 


‘The bright sun was extinguish’d and the stars 
Did wander darkling in eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless ; and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonlegs air.’’ 
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But love lives and prevails in the heart of the 
sorrowing poet, and out of love comes faith. 
Nothing is truer than this, that the heart that 
loves cannot always doubt, must finally trust the 
order of the world and the purpose of the Su- 
preme. As an example of splendid faith, unable 
as yet to realize the fullness of its strength, the 
stability of its foundations, and the range and 
character of its implicit conclusions, take ees fol- 
lowing poem of W. EK. Henley : — 

“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 


I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.”’ 


“ Tn the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud ; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but not bowed. 


“ Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade; 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll ; 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 

This surely is the desperate expression of a faith 
intrinsically great. The primacy of soul could 
hardly receive more powerful utterance, and the 
man who is so certain of the soul should not find 
it difficult to rest in the deeper certainty of God. 
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The remarkable thing about Mr. Henley’s poem 
is that it unites with a profound distrust of the 
universe a spiritual consciousness that might 
serve as foundation for a vast and conquering 
faith. What the spiritual consciousness fails to 
do in Mr. Henley, it achieves in Tennyson. Love 
puts the question, Is man wholly of time? and 
sends the poet forth in quest of an adequate 
answer. The universe within whose circles of 
gloomr this glorious sentiment of love can live 
even for a little while cannot be the monster it 
seems ; it may conceal behind the black mask an 
infinite benignity. At least, it is worth while to 
send forth the intellect in the service of love. 
In the largest ways, in ways that are entirely be- 
fitting poetry, and that reach and encircle the 
strongest and richest thoughts, the remainder of 
the great poem seeks for love an immortal sup- 
port. -The contribution that Tennyson makes is 
that it is morally inconceivable that love is per- 
ishable. The persistence of love in the bereaved 
heart here, and its mighty, its everlasting effect, 
lead to the faith that love persists there, a celes- 
tial influence moulding the heavenly life. It is 
the moral worth of love that first inspires faith, 
that recovers it in temporary loss : — 


“Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 


That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 
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“ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d ‘I have felt.’ ”’ 


Tennyson’s idea of the human relationship is so 
essentially noble, that of soul living into soul, of 
spirit aiding and educating spirit, of heart ena- 
bling heart to compass the world in a ministry 
of love, that his moral idealism becomes a vast 
contribution to faith in the endless life. The 
apostle’s words express the finest result of the 
poem: “ Love never faileth.” 

It is wholly fitting that from love im its utter 
nobility as subsisting between his friend and him- 
self Tennyson should rise to the Christ, the Im- 
mortal Love. ‘To do so is simply to look at love 
in its supreme manifestation. It is not a jump 
from positive knowledge to things that lie wholly 
in the realm of faith; it is but going from the less 
to the greater, from the sample of love in the 
poet’s own heart to the sovereign love in the 
heart of the Christ. Of course, in so far as the 
poet accepts the outward history of the Christ 
love, and in so far as he infers that, as it fared 
with that, so it will fare with his and with all 
human love, he is clearly in the region of faith. 
Still, the movement of the poem is in the spiritual 
rather than in the supernatural as that word is 
commonly understood. The poem as a prophecy 
of immortality has its foundations in fact, the fact 
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of love and its quality. It meets another fact, 
Christ love and its history. That history is ac- 
cepted on faith, and becomes the type of human 
history. Still, the poem is in a very large sense 
a poem of the reason, a vital movement of thought 
through all difficulties into the conviction that 
God is love and that love is imperishable. Some 
of its most powerful passages exhibit the moral 


consequences of the view that makes death the 
end of all: — 


“ My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 


... “If Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 
Or been in narrowest working shut,” 


“Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 
Or in his coarsest Satyr-shape 
Had bruised the herb and crush’d the grape, 
And bask’d and batten’d in the woods.”’ 


And still more powerfully : — 


e 


. “ And he, shall he, 


“Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


“Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law — 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed — 


ae 
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“ Who lov’d, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron bills ? 


“No-more ? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him.” 

The evolutional argument for immortality, as 
indeed for the existence of God, has not, until 
quite recently, found a place in the sympathetic 
consideration of careful thinkers. It is but a few 
years since the publication of Mr. John Fiske’s 
little book on “The Destiny of Man,” viewed in 
the light of his origin, and that work had all the 

effect of a revelation even upon the mass of intel- 
ligent readers. So slowly are the philosophical 
oe of an admitted fact grasped by the ma- . 
jority of mankind. It is intensely interesting to 
come upon what may be termed the scientific ar- 
gument for immortality, outlined with an insight 
so true, and stated with such matchless power, in 
Tennyson’s poem first given to the world more 
than forty years ago. Doubtless many thinkers, 
many years since, have seen the sublime drift of 
the evolutional process; still, so far as I know, 
Tennyson heads the list. It is another proof, 
and a magnificent one, that the poet is the seer 
and guide in the higher forms of human progress. 


“ They say, 
The solid: earth whereon we tread 


2 
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“Tn tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man; 


‘¢ Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place, 
If so he type this work of time 


“Within himself, from more to more ; 
Or, crowned with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not as idle ore, 


“ But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot in burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d with the shocks of doom’’ 


“To shape and use. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast. 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


Tennyson builds immortality upon love, and 
that seems to call for this passion in all that are 
to live forever. That is indeed the logic of the 
poem; but the poet hopes that all men will 
finally love. This, however, is not his dogma, but 
his dream. A poet without love is, as some one 
has said, “a physical and metaphysical impossi- 
bility,” and the poet who treats of this divine 
affection, and who rises to the level of his theme, 
becomes almost inevitably a believer in racial 
redemption from the dominion of selfishness, and 


€ 
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therefore of racial immortality. Whittier is true 
to his high calling and to the noblest of his class 
when he sings : — 


“ Through all the depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of thy cross, 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than the cross could sound.” 


Tennyson is less confident ; still, this is the form 
that the idea of the future life takes in his 
hands, and it must be said that it adds unspeak- 
ably to its moral worth, to its credibleness for the 
intellect. It is his message to humanity. 
“O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.’’ 

As the highest reach of all his reflections and 
reasonings, the crown of his intuitions and ex- 
pectations, the best within the circle of knowledge 
and the divinest in the sphere of faith, Tennyson 

_comes finally to rest love’s case with the 


“Strong Son of God, immortal Love.” 


There the rational movement inspired by the 
most sacred feeling ends in the assurance of faith. 
The question ultimately amounts to this, Can we 
trust the highest in the human heart, and that 
which in history answers best to it, the Christ ? 
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Poetry is full of the confessional character, and 
this is specially true of modern poetry. Words- 
worth, Emerson, Browning, and all the really 
inspired men of genius of our century have a per- 
sonal creed, and a heartful of high convictions 
to recite to the world. As they see genius full of 
an inspired trust in its own findings, men learn 
to trust their own convictions. Quite aside from 
the wonderful artistic form, the supreme grace, 
the entire adequateness and marvelous range of 
suggestiveness of that lyric of humanity “ Cross- 
ing the Bar,” it has all the contagious power of a 
great confession. We see that the great poet has 
made his peace with the universe. His hope has 
become conviction, and his conviction has risen 
into faith, — personal, inspired, permanent, and 
triumphant. We see him under the final experi- 
ence that awaits all men, and we hear him singing 
his great calm song of immortal assurance out of 
the gathering darkness. Where he goes forth 
with so sure a step and so kingly an air, and with 
expectation so grand, we are induced to make the 
same venture, to run the same sublime risk. 
Tennyson, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, went through ~ 
the river singing; with this difference, however, 
that the poet left behind him his victorious 
song : — 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
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“But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 5 


“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


“For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND IMMORTALITY. 


“That will last forever which on account of its excellence 


and spirit must be an abiding part of the universe.” — Lorzz. 
“We are already an immortal race.” — FERRIER. 
“The summum bonum then practically is only possible on the 
supposition of the immortality of the soul.” —Kanr, 


“That which is the foundation of all our hopes and all our 
fears; all our hopes and fears which are of any consideration : 
I mean a Future Life.’ — Burumr. 

‘“ Te that would make a real progress in knowledge must 
dedicate his age as well as his youth, the later growths as well 
as the first fruits, at the altar of truth.” — BerKELey. 

‘“That God may be all in all.” — OrnicEn’s favorite text. 

‘All things work together for good, in life and death, to the 
friend of God.” — Puaro. 


‘There can no evil befall a good man, whether he be alive 
or dead.” — Sooratxs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND IMMORTALITY: FAITH 
AND REASON. 


THERE are few scenes in human history more 
striking than that which took place in the Roman 
senate, on the trial of the Catiline conspirators. 
Ceesar is there, whose genius as statesman, soldier, 
and ruler entitles him to Shakespeare’s splendid 
tribute, “the foremost man of all this world ne 
and Cicero is there, as much above Cesar in 
learning, in eloquence and philosophic insight as 
he is beneath him in military capacity and execu- 
tive force. These two men, both great, but con- 
trasted in their greatness, are in the senate this 
morning when judgment is to be given upon the 
conspirators. The criminal list is presented. It 
contains none but the names of those indispu- 
tably guilty. In the judgment of all, these trai- 
tors to the state deserve the sternest punishment. 
But what shall that punishment be? Here opin- 
‘ion is no longer unanimous, and on one side stands 
Rome’s greatest soldier and ruler; on the other, 
her greatest orator and writer. 

Cesar is against the execution of the guilty 
men. The safety of the state does not require 
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it; and besides, death is no punishment ; it is but 
the end of human suffering. In the grave there 
is neither joy nor sorrow. The dead man has 
ceased to be; he has become as he was before he 
was born. 

“ Our little life is rounded with a sleep,” and 
from it there is no awakening. Thus upon the 
question of immortality the great warrior reasons. 
In his opinion there is none. Death ends the 
tragedy of existence. At that hour the curtain 
falls upon a completed drama that means utter 
extinction of being. Czesar’s mood is accurately 
given in the words of Lucretius: “ It makes not 
the least difference to a man, when immortal 
death has ended his mortal life, that he was ever 
born at all.” ? 

Cicero cannot agree to this, but stands upon 
other ground. The crisis puts him, as it has put 
Cesar, in possession of his real conviction, and 
this is that death is not the end. All antiquity, 
he feels, is on his side; and however crude its 
form, the unvarying verdict of the common con- 
sciousness of mankind elicits from Cicero nothing 
but deep respect. Man’s unceasing care is for 
the future, and thus silently proclaims his im- 
mortality. None ever encountered death for 
country but under a firm persuasion of life be- 
yond the grave. Themistocles might have lived 
in quiet, and so might Epaminondas ; but some- 

1 Lucretius, Book IIT. 895-898. 
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how there clings to the human mind a certain 
presage of future ages. Death does not occasion 
extinction of being, but only change of abode. 
The world could not have been made without 
God ; neither could Archimedes the astronomer 
have imitated the works of God, had he not pos- 
sessed a divine soul.!. Thus reasons the most 
humane, the most accomplished and enlightened, 
of all the Romans. 

That scene in the Roman senate, more than 
sixty years before the birth of Christ, in which 
the idea of immortality emerges for discussion in 
a question of penalty for capital crime, with the 
most powerful will on the one side and the 
most competent intellect on the other, is at least a 
fitting introduction to the special subject of this 
chapter, the philosophers and the future life. 
Cesar, although no philosopher, may still serve 
as the type of mind to which the idea of existence 
beyond the grave is ineredible. There have been 
many such minds, and in not a few instances they 
have been minds of great power. Still, their 
strength has been for the most part like Czsar’s, 
judgment in affairs, power to understand and 
control the material side of life. Like him, they 
have been insensible to the evidence of the moral 
government of God, and so immersed in the 
study of the meaner side of human existence as 
to become unconscious of the higher. 


1 Tusculan Discussions. 
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There is indeed a middle class, represented by 
Aristotle, who neither affirm nor deny the future 
of the soul. They feel themselves entirely incom- 
petent to determine the question. This class, in- 
cluding at least one of the greatest names in the 
whole history of human thought, I pass over. 

Nor have I anything to do here with those who 
deny, further than the contrasts of the scene in 
the Roman senate may seem to implicate me. I 
cannot but believe that on such a question Cicero 
is a more competent thinker than Cesar; and 
again, that the men represented by the great 
orator are more competent than those represented 
by the imperial soldier. Doubtless these negative 
thinkers have done good service. They have 
served as stimulus to nobler and deeper minds, 
and by their denial have added intensity to the 
work of the positive intellect. My concern here, 
however, is wholly with the affirmative thinkers. 
They are brought forward, because they have 
undertaken to justify the idea of immortality. 
They find it rooted in the heart of mankind; they 
put it to the test ; they pass it on as a trustworthy 
belief; and we are to consider the value of their 
vindication. It is not necessary to commit one’s 
self to the argument, as in all points conclusive ; 
but, believing as I do in the truth of the faith in 
the future life, lam glad to see what other believ- 
ers have had to say for it. 

I begin with a philosopher only recently de- 
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ceased, whose utterances on this question have 
been the subject of much meditation and wide ac- 
ceptance among minds of a certain order and train- 
ing. Hermann Lotze’s life extended from 1817 
to 1881; and more than most thinkers he com- 
bines the scientific and philosophic interest and 
power; more than most is he the critic and the 
constructive thinker, the skeptic and the believer. 
There are many men among us who have heard 
from his own lips the words that I am about to 
quote, and who say they can never forget the 
quiet but solemn emphasis with which they were 
spoken: “ That will last forever which on account 
of its excellence and its spirit must be an abiding 
part of the universe; what lacks that preserving 
worth will perish.” ! 

The value of this impressive criterion of immor- 
tality is somewhat lessened by the further remark 
of Lotze that it is inapplicable in our hands ; that 
is, we are not the final judges of the worth to the 
universe of our lives. Admitting the truth of 
this, it may still be possible to reach or anticipate 
the judgment of the Highest. Lotze’s limitation 
is evidently for legical effect, and we must try to 
understand his canon irrespective of it. 

_ Whatever is indispensable to the on-going uni- 
verse will abide; thatis this thinker’s great pre- 
mise for the future life. The strength of the 
premise depends entirely upon what is meant by 


1 Microcosmus, vol. i. p. 389, 
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the universe. The universe may be simply a ma- 
chine, and in that case all that would seem to be 
essential would be the repair of its waste. So 
long as matter and motion are given, the machine- 
universe is assured of the necessities of life. 
Excellence is here of no account. 

The universe may be simple force ; and if so, 
it is essential to its well-being that no part of force | 
be destroyed. But then the force that is locked 
up in the individual human life may be released 
at death, and pass, under a form absolutely new, 
into the service of the universal life. On this 
view there would seem to be no hope for man. 

These remarks are enough to show the utter 
barrenness of Lotze’s generalization when taken 
by itself. It is fruitful only when taken in con- 
nection with the exalted view of the universe that 
this philosopher entertained. According to him, 
the region of sense and fact is subject to the region 
of invisible law, and both these are subject to the 
realm of moral worth. God is the Eternal Good- 
ness; law is the method according to which the 
Eternal Goodness manifests itself ; and the world 
of history, the world of time, is the field in which 
it is manifested and realized. Thus, truth and 
beauty and goodness are the highest character, the 
regulative principle in the universe. We say of a 
good man that truth is essential to his life, that 
justice is inseparable from his existence, that ten- 
derness is indispensable to his spirit. Take the 
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Founder of Christianity as the supreme example. 
Certain things are essential to him. He can never 
deceive any soul; he will forever keep his prom- 
ises with men ; no act of injustice, no deed in dis- 
regard of the claims of distress and pity, will ever 
stain hishands. ‘To him the weak and the wicked 
will be indispensable, and he will come evermore, 
not to call the righteous, but sinners. The outcasts 
of humanity he will seek and save; Pharisee and 
fisherman, publican and thief, he will take to his 
heart. ‘To the Founder of Christianity self-sacri- 
fice is essential, the life that identifies with its 
own good humanity’s. 

Doubtless Lotze-was thinking of the universe 
in this way. In his heart of hearts he admitted 
the force of the words of the Supreme Man, 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
On this view of the universe there could not be a 
grander or more assuring generalization than that 
of this thinker. If the universe in its inmost 
character is just, the inequalities of this life will 
be rectified in another, when the disciplinary value 
of them has been utilized. If the universe vio- 
lates no promise, men will survive death, accord- 
ing to their inspired hope; if it is of sovereign 


- goodness, it will not arrest the moral growth of 


mankind, will not leave it incomplete and just 
begun, but will provide a new field and force for 
its fairer and vaster evolution. If the universe is 
utterly kind, no human soul can be indifferent to 
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it, and no human sorrow; nor will the psalmist’s 
prayer be vain, “Put thou my tears in thy bot- 
tle.” 1 Its feeling for mankind must ever be, “The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.” ? The 
Eternal Excellence at the heart of the universe is 
the Eternal Christ there. The lost world was es- 
sential to him. If then the universe be of Christ’s 
excellence and spirit, we need not fear to affirm 
that the human soul, in its sin, ignorance, aspira- 
tion, and struggle, is forever dear and indispensable 
to it. 

A man’s argument is often best seen in the 
light of his life. This reasoner tried to make 
himself essential to the universe, because he felt 
that it was in him to become essential to it. He 
aspired after the excellence and spirit that are 
not of this world; he set his heart upon the 
attainment of the richest intellectual culture, the 
realization of the highest ideals of personal con- 
duct, and the widest discharge of duty to his 
fellow-men. He had utter respect for truth; he 
feared falsehood and hated it, and ever sought 
to be just. He tried, too, to be merciful, and thus 
patterned his life after the Infinite Life, whose 
manifestations in nature, in the human mind, and 
in history were objects of his profound and con- 
scientious study. Infinitely stern, and yet infi- 
nitely kind, — such to Lotze was the universe with 
which he was in reverent and endless fellowship. 

1 Psalm ivi. 8. 2 Matt. x. 80. 
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James Frederick Ferrier, whose life lies be- 
tween the years 1808 and 1864, and who was for 
many years a professor in the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, must next receive our atten- 
tion. Ferrier is in every way an engaging man. 
His type in physical things is the athlete. He 
was afraid of no problem, and would own defeat 
at the hands of no man and no subject. He was 
among the earliest in our century to reproduce in 
Great Britain the nobler idealism of Germany, 
and his reproduction is equal to original work, so 
thorough is his thinking, so penetrated with con- 
viction, so clear, captivating, and valiant. 

To Ferrier, death is an absolute imconceiva- 
bility ; it is utterly unthinkable. Death, as anni- 
hilation, as entire destruction of conscious being, 
is to thought an absurdity! The dead are still 
the objects of thought; nor can they be forced 
into utter non-existence. However attenuated 
and ghostly, they always rise as living objects of 
the mind. Furthermore, one cannot conceive of 
one’s own annihilation. Let a man imagine him- 
self dead: he is the beholder of his lifeless body ; 
he looks upon his own coffin ; he is present at his 
- own funeral; he sees his own grave dug, filled in, 
covered over, and the flowers of love resting upon 
it. He is thus everywhere the living percipient 
mind, with his dead self for object. To think 
death would be death: so Ferrier reasons, and 

1 See Essay on Berkeley, vol. iii. p. 312. 
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reasons with a world of conviction and positive 
strength. 

To do justice to his argument, we must bear in 
mind Deseartes’s analysis. In his quest for cer- 
tainty, nowhere could the French philosopher find 
reality except in thought. To him thinking and 
being were one and the same. “I think; that is 
to say, I am.” That maxim is fundamental in all 
subsequent philosophy worthy of the name. I, 
then, thinking is being, the thought of death is 
still thought, and is therefore a new affirmation of 
existence. Death as the cessation of thought is 
unthinkable, utterly outside and beyond the power 
of reason. To men in this mode of existence, 
living by the power of reason, surely that which 
is absolutely inconceivable cannot be taken as the 
truth, that which is wholly unthinkable cannot be 
assumed to be the real. 

This argument of Ferrier is a particular appli- 
cation of a maxim held to be of universal validity 
by a large body of philosophic thinkers. The 
maxim is that necessary thinking, that is thinking 
which is logically inevitable, is the image of reality ; 
that when one has rendered his conceptions into 
clearness and coherence one must believe that 
God’s order corresponds to them. Whatever is 
necessary to purified and reasoned thought must 
exist: upon that fundamental maxim the thinkers 
of which I speak build. No stronger foundation 
can be laid, and no man can tear it up without 
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making scientific knowledge impossible. Think- 
ing and being are one and the same fact. Death 
is but a shadow, an obscuration, but not the de- 
struction of the soul. 

Wordsworth’s familiar poem “ We are Seven” 
is a simple but faithful picture of the natural in- 
eonceivability of death. Later, we come, as Fer- 
rier says, “to think that we think death,” but we 
never really do. We cannot, and so the poem of 
childhood is the faithful utterance of a sovereign 
law of human thought. 

‘“ A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 


And feels it’s life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 


“<The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away.’ 


“¢ And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.’ 


“ ¢ How many are you, then,’ said I, 
‘Tf they two are in heaven ?’ 
Quick was the little maid’s reply, 
“O master! we are seven.’ 


“But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven! ’ 
”T was throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will. 
And said, ‘ Nay, we are seven!’” 
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When humanity rises into the consciousness of 
oneness, and human brotherhood is universally 
realized, the same sovereign law of mind that 
dominated the sweet child as she thought of the 
living and the dead will rule every man, and make 
him claim with a beautiful and invincible persist- 
ence even the least of mankind as heirs of the 
endless life. 

Like the true and brave man that he was, Fer- 
rier was full of his own thought when death came. 
Hunger seemed to him the great weaver in moral 
things as in physical. The hunger that is in the 
new-born child sits weaving the whole bodily 
frame, bones and sinews. And so in moral and 
spiritual things, it is hunger builds up the 
being.’ Death came while his hunger for truth 
and beauty and right was weaving his intrepid 
soul into fairer and vaster proportions. 

Emmanuel Kant, who was born in 1724, and 
who died in 1804, is the next great contributor to 
our theme. His argument is moral, and has been 
generally considered of great weight and force. 
Duty is with Kant the sublimest fact in the con- 
sciousness of man. Confused and unimpassioned 
writer as he is, when he speaks of moral obli- 
gation his words become impressive and grand. 
The link between the life of man and the nature 
of God is found here. “ Duty! thou sublime 


' See Introductory Notice, Professor Ferrier’s Works, vol. i. 


p. 33. 
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and mighty name, that dost embrace nothing 
charming or insinuating, but requirest submission, 
and yet seekest not to move the will by threaten- 
ing aught that would arouse natural aversion or 
terror, but merely holdest forth a law, which of 
itself finds entrance into the mind and gains re- 
luctant reverence, . . . a law before which all in- 
clinations are dumb, . . . what origin is there 
worthy of thee?” In duty Kant finds the di- 
vine origin of life and the pledge of its immor- 
tality. 

Of the moral personality duty exacts perfec- 
tion; but perfection is impossible, except as a 
progress toward a goal infinitely distant. There- 
fore, in order that man may become what the 
Highest requires him to become, in order that he 
may realize in himself the perfection for which 
he was made, an endless future must be his. We 
are commanded to be holy, just, and good; we 
are so commanded by the Highest, and the High- 
est will provide the means of obedience, will 
grant to man, as the field of his exertion, the life 
everlasting. 

That is Kant’s great postulate of the moral 
life. His thought of the requirement of moral 
Jaw upon men was of a categorical imperative. 
Mén must be holy, and just, and good. There 
is this august demand put forth upon them out 
of the supersensible world. That demand is the 

1 Theory of Ethics, p. 256. 
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most reasonable thing in man’s life, the most 
authoritative, the most sublime. It must be con- 
fessed and revered, and if man would have any 
worth it must be obeyed; but inasmuch as it 
asks for a form of being unattainable in time, 
it bids him claim the eternal world as his home, 
and lifts him into the assurance of immortality. 
This is Kant’s great argument, — an argument de- 
pendent indeed for its power upon the developed 
conscience of those to whom it is addressed, but 
of overwhelming force and grandeur where men 
entertain Kant’s idea of duty; where they bow 
in reverence, as he did, before the supersensible 
world that duty reveals. There is not the least 
doubt that Kant’s heart was filled and swayed 
by his great thought. In illustration of this a 
passage must be quoted that has become, as it emi- 
nently deserves, classic: “Two things there are 
which, the oftener and the more steadfastly we 
consider them, fill the mind with an ever new and 
ever rising admiration and reverence: the starry 
heaven above, the moral law within. Both I con- 
template lying clear before me, and connect both 
immediately with the consciousness of my own 
existence. The one begins from the place I 
occupy in the outer world of sense; expands be- 
yond the bounds of imagination the connection 
of my body with it into a union with worlds ris- 
ing beyond worlds, and systems blending into 
systems ; and protends it also into the illimitable 
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times of their periodic movement, their com- 
mencement and duration. The other begins 
with my invisible self, with my personality, and 
represents me in a world truly infinite, indeed, 
but whose infinity can be tracked out only by the 
intellect, and my connection with which... I 
am compelled to recognize as universal and neces- 
sary. In the former, the first view of a countless 
multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my 
importance as an animal creation. The other, 
on the contrary, immeasurably elevates my worth 
as an intelligence ; and this through my person- 
ality, in which the moral law reveals to me a life 
independent of the animal kingdom, . . . which 
is not restricted by the conditions and limits of 
this life, but stretches out to eternity.” We are 
here reminded of one of the greatest of the 
Psalms : — 


“’ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 
And crownest him with glory and honour.” + 


Thus reasoner and seer, philosopher and psalmist, 
are at one. 

It may be well to construe Kant’s argument 
in a style more familiar, to re-think his thought 
in terms that touch more intimately our human 
sympathies. Life has both substance and form, 


1 Psalm viii. 3-5. 
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and it is unexhausted by its expression, as the 
tree remains unexhausted when a hundred sum- 
mers have come and gone. If intellect should 
ever really exhaust itself, how melancholy it would 
be! My conviction is, however, that in this life 
intellect is always unexhausted. Bushnell’s mind 
teems with new thoughts to the last; and he car- 
ried with him infinitely more and better thoughts 
than he left behind, noble as these are. Bush- 
nell is simply the eminent example of a law. The 
ordinary intellect thoroughly excited has its hosts 
of ideas, and there are moods, familiar to all, 
when thoughts rise in such numbers that words 
and strength utterly fail. Every man has his 
unspeakable intellectual gift. 

It would be mournful indeed if the conscious- 
ness of right should exhaust itself in conduct. 
After all that a righteous man can do, he feels 
within him a power that would be satisfied only 
with the moral adjustment of the world, with no- 
thing less than the restored order of the moral 
universe. How grand is Luther’s hunger for 
reformation! And great was the reformation ac- 
complished by him and in his time, yet how 
utterly incommensurate with his desire! At death 
his refornting conscience was sublimely unap- 
peased. It is so with every reforming spirit; it 
has work on hand for all eternity. 

It would be too sorrowful to think of, if love 
should exhaust itself in utterance. But in the 
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supreme relations of life the love of soul to soul 
gains by utterance, and is strongest after the 
completest. All these forms of love pass away 
like the bloom of the summers that are gone, — 
the sweet courtesies, the tender solicitudes, the 
sacred endearments, the daily ministries, the 
splendid fidelities, of home; but the soul of love 
abides. That has in its heart a reserve of affec- 
tion, of fidelity, of sacrifice, utterly boundless. 
Carlyle closes his note-book on the revered and 
beloved dead with the remark that worlds yet 
remain unwritten. It is ever so where the heart 
is full. This whole beautiful and pathetic life of 
inan is an utterance ; it is like the rich and fleet- 
ing foliage of the season ; it must pass away, but 
the soul whose utterance it is abides and shall 
abide. Here in the unexhausted power of life, 
working under the impulse toward perfection, is 
the great prophecy of immortality. The tree, 
overtaken by winter, awaits another season, an- 
other summer, another service. The soul in death 
has, for the time, done its work; it has said all 
that can now be said, and done all that can now 
be done. Its summer is gone, winter is upon it ; 
but, although stripped bare, it continues to stand 
fast. It awaits another season, and looks forward 
to another opportunity. The substance of thought 
and love and power remains ; there is still a bound- 
less reserve of noble capacity, of possible service. 
In God’s good time and in his new world, the 
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unexhausted soul will cover itself with fresh and 
immortal bloom. 

A human interest is lent to Kant’s reasoning by 
his bearing as death drew near. This memorable 
utterance of his is recorded: “I do not fear to 
die. I assure you, as in the presence of God, that 
if on this very night, suddenly, the summons to 
death were to reach me, I should bear it with 
calmness; I should raise my hands to heaven and 
say, ‘ Blessed be God.” ! 

Another mighty name connected with the 
rational defense of immortality is that of Bishop 
Butler, who was born in 1692, and died in 1752. 

That we shall survive the change of death, and 
live under a new form of being and in a new 
sphere Butler thinks in accordance with the 
course of nature. The difference between human 
life before birth and after it, in infancy and 
maturity, shows that the same living soul exists 
under forms of widest contrast. The same law 
holds true among the lower orders of life.. Con- 
sider the wonderful transformations of life going 
on before us: the worm that becomes the butter- 
fly, the creeping thing that becomes the winged. 
Here you have a new set of powers and a new 
environment, the same life under a new form and 
under new conditions. Consider the life in the egg 
while brooded, and the same life after the egg is 
hatched ; think of the eagle in the shell, and the 

1 Life of Kant: prefixed to Theory of Ethics. 
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eagle in the air. The life is one and continuous; yet 
how unlike the forms under which it appears, and 
how contrasted the environment whose limits are 
the shell and that whose bounds are the shifting 
horizon and the receding skies! Modern science 
lends new emphasis to this part of Butler’s argu- 
ment. All life, according to evolution, has come 
from one original, simple form. It is the same 
life, assuming in this epoch one form, in that an- 
other, differentiating itself as the ages run, but 
never losing its original character, never becom- 
ing other than life. The transformations which 
appeared to Butler to be the law of nature, the 
science of our time claims to have shown to be 
that law. Butler’s modest but manly conclusion 
rests upon a vaster and solider premise; that the 
soul shall exist hereafter in a new form and in a 
new environment is but according to the analogy 
of nature. From this law of the persistence of 
life in new forms and under new conditions, But- 
ler asserts that it is natural to expect the persist- 
ence of the living soul beyond death. 

The next step in his argument rests upon a 
fundamental maxim of thought. Whatever exists 
now has in its favor a presumption of everlast- 
ing existence, unless it can be shown that there 
is something fatal in the way of that existence. 
Unless it can be shown that death is the destruc- 
tion of the living soul, the fact that the soul lives 
now constitutes a probability, abundantly suffi- 
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cient to act upon, that it will live forever. We 
expect the course of nature to remain uniform. 
We expect sunrise and sunset, the succession of 
the seasons, seedtime and harvest, the phases of 
the moon and the movement of the tides to be 
in the future as they have been in the past. The 
fact that this is their order establishes a proba- 
bility that it will continue to be their order, unless 
indeed we can show cause to the contrary. So 
with the soul. Continuance in being now justi- 
fies the expectation of everlasting life, unless 
death be the destruction of the soul. We can 
show that death is such a destroyer only in two 
ways: either from the reason of the thing, or 
from the analogy of nature. But inasmuch as we 
do not know what death is we cannot infer that it 
destroys the living soul, and inasmuch as we can- 
not follow animals beyond death we cannot argue 
from analogy that death annihilates living powers. 
The fear that death will end all is born, not of 
reason, but of imagination. To deliver men from 
this fear Butler continues his argument under 
three specifications. 

First, if the soul is mortal, it must be com- 
pound; but itis not. It is one and indivisible ; 
and death, as dissolution of parts, is meaningless 
when applied to the soul. 

In the second place, our bodies are not we ; 
their destruction is therefore not our destruction. 
“We have already several times over lost a great 
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part, or perhaps the whole of our body, accord- 
ing to certain common established laws of nature, 
yet we remain the same living agents; when we 
shall lose as great a part, or the whole, by an- 
other common established law of nature, death, 
why may we not also remain the same?” ? 
Thirdly, our powers of reflection are in a manner 
independent of sensation. The loss of sight and 
hearing cuts one off from the world of vision and 
sound, but does not interrupt thought. Death 
destroys the power of sensation, but there is no 
evidence whatever that it destroys the power of 
thought. There is no reason to believe that death 
acts in any other way than a sleep or a swoon. 
In fine, there is no reason to believe that death 
destroys living agents ; no reason to believe that 
it destroys their present powers of reflection ; no 
reason to believe that it is a discontinuance of the 
exercise of our present intellectual and spiritual 
powers. If it be said that there is no God, and 
therefore men are‘ mortal, Butler replies that 
that is bad logic ; for if we have lived once with- 
out a God, we may live again without him. 
Butler’s argument is positive and negative. It 
rests, in so far as it is positive, upon the sense 
of continuance in the mind, upon the feeling of 
permanence in consciousness, upon the unity and 
identity of the soul through all time and change. 
This makes it probable that life continues through 


1 Analogy, p. 21. 
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death and beyond it. “That which is must be 
assumed to go on, unless you can bring decisive 
proof that it is interrupted.” ! 

Here we reach the negative part of Butler’s 
argument, and it is absolutely conclusive. He 
makes it abundantly evident that we know no- 
thing about the nature of death, or of the effect 
of death upon life in general, to justify the 
affirmation that it means the destruction of the 
soul. 

This great thinker does not claim to demon- 
strate immortality, but to show a probability in 
favor of that belief, of sufficient strength that 
wise men will shape their life in supreme refer- 
ence to its issues. Butler never appears with a 
flourish of trumpets, never upon any great theme 
promises absolute clearness and certainty. He 
makes humble pledges, but he redeems them. No 
more sober or solid piece of reasoning was ever 
built in favor of faith in the future life than that 
raised by his great mind. Very calm and grand 
are these reasonings of Butler; they fulfill his 
modest promise, and more; they bid us trust the 
living, self-identical soul. With conclusive logic, 
they bid us distrust the imaginations that connect 
with the mysterious change the annihilation of 
being. 

Butler’s end shows how real and solemn to him 
were the truths upon which he had spent the 


1. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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force of his extraordinary intellect. In his final 
moments he “expressed it as an awful thing to 
appear before the Moral Governor of the world.” 
His whole life had been dominated by the thought 
of the Eternal Presence, by the consciousness of 
the Supreme Righteousness, by the conviction of 
the Divine Order; and now that he is about to 
leave the world, the same thought, consciousness, 
and conviction dominate him still. God and 
man were beings in indestructible relations and 
in immortal reckoning. 

After Butler had spoken of his awe at appear- 
ing before the Righteous One, his chaplain, in 
those last moments, repeated the words, “The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” “Ah, this is comfortable,” he said; 
and with this utterance upon his tongue he en- 
tered the life eternal.! Such a scene, so raised 
above animal fears and pains, so full of awe and 
trust, so utterly sure of God and the soul’s undy- 
ing relation to Him, so sublimely aware of the 
momentousness of the mysterious change, serves 
to render even more impressive and powerful the 
results of Butler’s thought upon the life ever- 
lasting. 

We come now to Bishop Berkeley, the most 
fascinating and inspiring of all philosophers since 
Plato, —one whose mind was as great as it was 
beautiful, whose intelligence and character were 

1 Lightfoot, Leaders of the Northern Church, pp. 161, 170. 
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indeed a spiritual splendor. He was born in 
1685, and died in 1753. His life therefore began 
seven years earlier, and lasted one year longer, 
than Butler’s. This great and beautiful spirit 
confronted the problems of his age, the problems 
of humanity, with a consciousness of insight and 
power that is still exhilarating. He put a mean- 
ing upon the external world that later thinkers 
have enlarged, but that no one has changed. 
Berkeley’s great question lies here: What does 
the external world mean? That there is a world 
beyond us we do not doubt; certainly Berkeley 
never did. He simply wants to know its mean- 
ing. He sees no sense in believing that dead 
matter can have access to or impress a living 
mind. If there is to be communion between nature 
and man, there must be some kinship between 
them. What does the world of color mean, — 
the beauty of the morning, the glory of evening, 
the blue of the sky and sea, the hues of the 
flower below and the rainbow above? What does 
the world of sound import,—the rush of the 
tempest, the roll of the thunder, the song of the 
brook and the bird, and the voice of man? What 
do the worlds of touch and taste and smell sig- 
nify? Vision, hearing, touch, taste, and smell 
tell me of a world beyond me, a world that gives 
me sensational life, that imparts it in ways that 
are fixed and orderly. And since I know of no 
power other than spiritual, it is the Infinite Spirit 
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who, according to his own plan, makes this cease- 
less and enriching address through sense to my 
mind. ‘The world means nothing more than sen- 
_ sations given according to invariable laws, under 
fixed conditions, and by the immediate volition of 
God, to the percipient and rational spirit of man. 
Sensational life is in its nature perishable, and 
were it not perpetually renewed, it would exist 
only as a reminiscence. The world of possible 
sensation is kept in existence by the never-ceasing 
exertion of Almighty God. On the other hand, 
spirit is active, unchanging, permanent; decay, 
variation, dissolution, is utterly foreign to its na- 
ture. The soul is a simple, uncompounded sub- 
stance, and is therefore naturally immortal. 
Berkeley’s argument is thus the result of his 
analysis of the world. In the supreme fact of 
knowledge two things are to be noted, the mind 
that knows and the object known. Berkeley has 
told us what he understands by the object known: 
that it is the world of possible sensation; that 
it is a perishable world, forever renewed in the 
mind of mankind by the Infinite Spirit. The 
knowing mind presents here an absolute contrast 
to the thing known. It is as the active to the 
passive, the permanent to the fleeting, the immor- 
tal to the perishable. Here indeed the active 
principle that I call my soul is joined to the 
passive principle that I call my body. Death is 
but the separation of this active and passive, this 
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non-mortal and perishable. In another world 
God will give the soul a body as it shall please 
Him, and reach its thought by other forms of the 
Divine address, and by other laws of his self- 
revealing life. Berkeley's argument is good to 
the extent that there is in death no hint of the 
decay of spirit. We have upon this ground of 
the undecaying soul a vast hope, and we know of 
nothing to contradict it. 

Berkeley’s philosophy is very beautiful, and 
there was never a man more completely identified 
with his thought. The outward order was to him 
the ceaseless speech of God to his heart; and the 
order into which he was led by his non-sensuous 
spirit was indubitably real and ever present. 
Truth was sublime, and it was accessible far into 
the heart of it. In that high confidence and 
spiritual passion Berkeley lived and died. To 
his masterful intellect atheism was a wretched 
absurdity, and the notion of the mortality of the 
soul one of brutal stupidity. His life kept its 
fine enthusiasm to the last, tempered and enno- 
bled by a deepening sense of the awful beauty of 
God. Gracious in youth, a knight in self-sacri- 
fice through his years of strength, kingly in the 
repose of spirit that characterized his last days, 
his death was but the coronation of his life. On 
the evening of Sunday, the 14th of January, 1758, 
Berkeley was resting on a couch in his own house 
on Holywell Street, Oxford, surrounded by his 
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family. His wife had been reading from the 
burial service in the Prayer Book part of the fif- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians, and he had 
been making remarks upon that great chapter. 
Soon after, his daughter went to offer him a cup 
of tea, and, as his biographer remarks, “she 
found him as it seemed asleep, but his body was 
already cold; for it was the last sleep, the mys- 
tery of death; and the world of the senses had 
suddenly ceased to be a medium of intercourse 
between his spirit and those who remained.” ! 
Death was but the language of sense now in dis- 
use, and this strong and beautiful soul literally 
had his conversation in heaven through some 
form of address still more refined, adequate, and 
wonderful. 

Origen, perhaps the greatest intellect in the 
Christian church after the apostle Paul, should 
at least be mentioned in connection with our sub- 
ject. He stood for natural as opposed to con- 
ditional immortality. Besides, he elaborated an 
interpretation of man’s life which, if it has been 
rejected by the church in general, and scorned by 
the long line of orthodox theologians, is yet, for 
- reach of intellect, for breadth of view, for gran- 
deur and sweep of thought, the admiration and 
amazement of all scholars. So recent and com- 
petent a judge as the late Dr. Edwin Hatch 
regards Origen’s interpretation of man’s life as 

1 Fraser’s Berkeley. 
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unsurpassed for logical coherence in the whole 
history of Christian thinking. 

According to Origen, death has no power over 
the soul. It existed before time in the invisible 
and intellectual world ; it is of the same order as 
the heavenly spirits, and is kindred in essence to 
God. Freedom is its grand characteristic, in- 
volving the possibility of alienation from God. 
In the intellectual world, before the creation of 
this material order, a host of spirits turned away 
from the eternal good. They cannot die, and 
must not remain in utter and everlasting loss. 
They must be redeemed through suffering. Thus 
the material order is brought into being, and the 
unfaithful souls are sent into time, invested with 
bodies, assigned their places in life according to 
the demands of their divine discipline. 

This life, and part of the future if need be, 
is a prison house, an expiation. By all these 
plagues of time God would purify and bring 
back his immortal children; by this discipline, 
severe but kind, God will finally overcome the 
evil will, and lead on up through an infinite stair- 
way of worlds all lost spirits into complete 
holiness and blessedness, through communion 
with himself now become fixed and immutable. 
Origen’s idea of the soul reaches back into the 
past eternity, and on into the endless future. It 
begins with all spirits in happy communion with 
God; but that communion in which God is all 
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and in all is broken through disloyalty before 
time began. Now comes the creation of this 
sensuous world, and the advent of man upon this 
earth, and his education through experience. 
This education goes on from world to world, in 
an ascending series; but at the far-off end the 
broken communion is restored, the fallen spirits 
are redeemed, the self-alienated souls brought 
back with all their sin and suffering, shaped into 
new wealth and joy, into a communion with God 
that can no more be broken, and in which, for- 
ever and unchangeably, God shall be all and in all. 

This scheme has never been adopted as a 
‘whole. But standing in the presence of the mys- 
tery of life, feeling the certainty of God’s exist- 
ence, and the enkethomed reach and significance 
of the human spirit, the vast coherent scheme of 
this philosophical theologian becomes impressive 
indeed, and assumes a grandeur that forbids us 
to treat it lightly. It seems to most men a fairy 
tale to assert the preéxistence of souls. One pas- 
See still survives from the loss of the bulk of Ori- 
gen’s works in which he hints at the proof of this 
dream. All knowledge is but recognition; the 
_ classifications of things, of flowers and hills and 
trees and streams, of beast and bird and man, are 
made according to the types of these things which 
are eternal in the heavens, and which men beheld 
in their preéxistent state. That answer may not 
have literal truth, but it does give the substance 
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of things. Origen’s scheme asserts the reality of 
the intellectual world, declares man’s essential 
kinship with it, pronounces this “muddy vesture 
of decay” to be but an incident in the history of 
the soul, and relegates the sensuous order to its 
due insignificance. Few in our day will be con- 
cerned with the literal statements, but there are 
many who still behold in the scheme of the great 
Alexandrian the truth about man in a sublime 
parable, and who recognize beneath the forms of 
his speech a depth of insight and a breadth of 
philosophic vision unsurpassed in the thinking of 
mankind. When we remember that the man — 
from whose brain it came gave his life from the 
age of eighteen until his death at seventy in se- 
rene self-denial, in herculean labors and adaman- 
tine loyalty to the cause of humanity, that he was 
a man who asserted by sweetness and undaunted 
courage in the midst of false accusations of breth- 
ren, and heathen persecutions, and on the horrible 
rack that ended his splendid career, the ascend- 
ency of soul, and proved himself a spirit wearing 
the nature of God, we are the more ready to con- 
sider with sympathy and discernment the scheme 
by which this great thinker places upon human 
existence an interpretation so sublime. 

In ascending from Origen to Plato —the last 
and, all things considered, the greatest of the 
philosophic minds that have considered the ques- 
tion of life beyond death — we are but going from 
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the disciple to the master. Plato is properly the 
first; but inasmuch as he still remains the richest 
and most resourceful of all who have sought to 
give rational vindication to the belief in a future 
life, it seems but right to reserve him as the nat- 
ural close and climax of this chapter. 

Plato’s discussion in the “ Phzedo”’ is much more 
than a set of arguments in favor of immortality. 
That dialogue is a consummate work of art; it is 
a drama, in which Plato’s dying master is the 
chief actor. The arguments are those of Plato, 
and not of Socrates; still, it adds immeasurably 
to the charm and significance of the great discus- 
sion that the actor in the tragedy is also the chief 
speaker, that the one about to die is the vindi- 
cator of the deathless life. 

During the considerable time that elapses be- 
tween the sentence of Socrates to death and the 
execution, his friends and pupils gather every day 
for discussion upon the old themes of thought. 
The last day of life has come, and that morning 
the friends gather at the prison at sunrise. Be- 
fore sunset Socrates will have gone. There is 
about the doomed philosopher an air of deep com- 
posure. He is facing death in cheerfulness and 
confident faith, and his mood is to his friends an 
utter mystery. They cannot understand how he 
does not fear to die; they ask him to explain the 
ground of his courage. “Did I not think,” he 
answers, “that I should go to dwell in the com- 
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pany not only of gods wise and good, but next 
also men that have died better than those here 
on earth, I should be wrong in not feeling sorry 
at my approaching death. But, as it is, be as- 
sured that I trust to join the society not only of 
good men, but that I shall go to abide with 
God.” “Socrates,” said one of his friends, 
“surely you do not mean to depart and keep this 
belief to yourself, without letting us share it with 
you?” ! Thus it happens that the day between 
sunrise and sunset, the long and lovely Greek 
day, the last of Socrates in the prison, the last of 
the thinker with his friends, is spent in giving his 
reasons for the faith that is in him. 

A fit atmosphere is needed for everything. 
The most wonderful changes may occur among 
the heavenly bodies, — conjunctions of planets, 
eclipses of the moon, the transit of glorious 
worlds across the disk of the sun; and if the at- 
mosphere is wrought into cloud and tempest these 
sublime events are hid from human sight. Cer- 
tain conditions are everywhere essential. A man 
cannot think at his best in the roar and push 
of the street. A profane man cannot blaspheme 
in the presence of the friend whose character he 
reveres. Balaam cannot curse what God has 
blessed. If he is to invoke evil, he must exclude 
from his vision Israel’s goodly tents. Plato un- 
derstands this as few have ever done. He knows 


1 Pheedo, E. M. Cope’s translation, p. 11. 
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that there is a fitting mood for the consideration 
of immortality; a mood of insight and rational 
power for the speaker, and one of appreciation 
and sympathy for the hearer. And so he takes 
the greatest man in all Greek history, in his high 
demeanor under an unjust sentence, in his pious 
confidence face to face with death, surrounded 
by the admiring love and tender devotion of his 
disciples, and makes him, in those pathetic and 
beautiful hours in the Athenian prison between 
the final morning and evening, the spokesman of 
his own profound faith concerning the soul. 

There is among the friends and interlocutors of 
Socrates the fear lest the soul perish on the very’ 
day of a man’s death; the fear lest, on quitting the 
body, the soul be dispersed and vanish, like breath 
or smoke, and be nowhere any more. Is the soul 
dispersed at death, and does it perish then? 

Socrates answers first with an argument from 
opposites. The state of sleep results in its oppo- _. 
site, the state of being awake; and the state of 
being awake results in its opposite, the state of 
being asleep. There is this circle in all living 
things. Death and life are opposites, different 
states of the same being. Life passes into death 
as the waking being passes into the sleeping, and 
death passes into life as the sleeping being passes 
into the waking. There is a fountain of Being 
out of which the living come, and into which the 
dead return. Birth and death are simply the way 
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out from and the way back into the Eternal Life. 
Plato’s first argument does not meet the question 
of the persistence of the individual conscious- 
ness. Perhaps it was meant as a general idea 
and background for the arguments that were to 
follow. The argument closes with this fine pas- 
sage: “If there were such a thing as going to 
sleep without any corresponding waking again 
generated from that which is asleep, you know 
that universal nature would make the famous 
Endymion a mere farce, and he would be quite 
eclipsed, because everything else would be in the 
same state as himself, asleep. And so also in 
the same way, my dear Cebes, if everything were 
to die which is endowed with life, and after their 
death the dead things were to remain in this 
shape and never come back to life, isn’t it abso- 
lutely necessary that everything should be at last 
dead, and nothing alive? What remedy could 
possibly be found to prevent everything being 
swallowed up in death?” } 

The second argument is from the theory of 
knowledge. On the theory of knowledge the 
deepest minds of the world have been exercised. 
One -class of thinkers say that knowledge con- 
sists wholly of sensation; eyes and ears, and 
hands and the other senses, and a brain account 
for the ordered and imposing structure of human 


1 Pheedo, 13. M. Cope’s translation, p. 29. All the quotations, 
with an occasional variation, are from this wonderful work. 
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science. These men say, “There is nothing in 
the intellect that was not first in the senses.”’ To 
this, and in behalf of another class of thinkers, 
Leibnitz replies, ‘“ Nothing except the intellect 
itself.” Kant took up the problem here, and be- 
yond him and his immediate successors the world 
has not yet gone, and it is not likely to go. The 
mind has an outfit of powers, of intellectual laws 
and conditions, in common phrase a soul, ante- 
cedent to the play of sensation, whose slumber 
is broken by the appeal of sense, whose waking 
state of wide-eyed wonder is induced by the stim- 
ulus of outward things, but without whose order- 
ing spirit and understanding heart there could 
not be such a thing as human knowledge. So 
much philosophy may be said to have proved. 
That position vindicates the essential claim of the 
Greek thinker. His peculiar theory goes fur- 
ther. He contends that knowledge is recogni- 
tion. When you see the portrait of your friend 
you recall the friend himself, because you have 
known him in other days, and because the copy 
carries your mind back to the reality. Similarly, 
Plato reasons, beautiful things and just and good 
and true carry the mind back to the absolute 
beauty, justice, goodness, and truth. We recog- 
nize these copies, we know them because we are 
able to refer. them to the realities in a higher 
world. But how came we to know those eternal 
forms according to which we classify the things 
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of sense? We must have beheld them before 
birth in the supersensible world; we must have 
brought the knowledge of them with us. When 
we wake in sense and time, it is to see before us 
the copies of the realities in the invisible world ; 
to be reminded through what appears of what is, 
and of our high relationship to that divine realm. 
A gallery hung with portraits of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s contemporaries would serve, on his walking 
through it, to call up before his mind all the dis- 
tinguished men whom he has met, with some of 
whom he has labored, many of whom he has for- 
gotten. This world, according to Plato, is such 
a gallery. It is hung with the likenesses of the 
ideal world, decorated with the images of the im- 
mortal realities, and when the soul passes through 
it, it is reminded of the invisible world of beau- 
ty and truth and goodness from which it came 
forth. The argument is, since all knowledge is 

@ recognition, the soul must have existed before 
birth. If it was with God before birth, why may 
it not return to God after death? 

The argument may not establish all that Plato 
thought it did. Still, it vindicates the non-sensu- 
ous character of the soul, its origin in the spirit- 
ual sphere, its kinship to the Mind that orders 
and knows the universe. 

The interlocutors still appear to. Socrates un- 
satisfied. They seem still haunted with the child- 
ish apprehension that the wind will literally blow 
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the soul to pieces and disperse it as it issues from 
the body, especially when it happens that a man 
dies not in a calm but in a high wind.!’ Thus the 
transition is made to the third argument. 

That argument is from the nature of the soul. 
Things are divisible into compound and simple, 
visible and invisible, ever changing and never 
changing. The body is compound, visible, ever 
changing; the soul is simple, invisible, never 
changing. But here two objections come in. The 
soul is to the body as the harmony to the lyre. 
The harmony is beautiful, incorporeal, invisible, 
divine; yet how foolish it would be, for all that, to 
argue that it will survive the broken lyre! Break 
the lyre, and you end the tune. Kill the body, and 
you destroy the soul. Socrates welcomes the objec- 
tion with a smile, but before he replies calls for 
the second objection. This is that the soul may 
outlive many bodies, and yet not be immortal. 
The weaver is more durable than the cloak that he 
produced for his own wearing; but you cannot 
infer from the existence of the cloak after the old 
weaver is dead that his soul still exists, because 
aman is more durable than a cloak. He is indeed 
more durable than one cloak, but not more durable 
than many. The old weaver outlasted many cloaks, 
but the cloak in which he died outlasted him. 
The soul is more durable than one body, but not 
more durable perhaps than several. Some future 

1 Pheedo, p. 39. 
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body may survive the destruction of this soul, as 
the last cloak that he wore survived the weaver’s 
death. These two objections, that of the harmony 
and the lyre, and that of the weaver and his cloak, 
are the occasion of the fourth and fifth arguments. 

The fourth argument is psychological, and con- 
tends that the soul cannot be to the body as the 
harmony to the lyre. We have seen that the soul 
is anterior to the body, whereas the harmony is 
subsequent to the lyre. Then, too, harmony is an 
effect, whereas soul is a cause. There is all the 
contrast between soul and harmony that there 
is between an active being and a passive, between 
a mover and doer and the thing moved and done. 
Besides, more and less apply to harmony, but not 
to soul. Partly a soul and partly not a soul is 
nonsense; but partly a harmony and partly a 
discord is thoroughly applicable to a strain of 
music. If you say that a harmony is not a 
harmony while discords mar it, and contend 
that the soul is like a pure harmony, in this 
case, also, the comparison fails. For then 
there would be in human life no such thing as 
vice, or evil, or wrong, or suffering. All that is 
absurd. The soul is master; the harmony is ser- 
vant. The soul is in command of the body and 
fights it. It subjects the body to discipline, and 
in this way, by its office and right as commander, 
shows the fancifulness of the objection from the 
comparison of the lyre and the strain of music. 
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The soul is anterior, causal, sovereign, akin to 
God. Thus the first objection is disposed of, an 
objection revived in modern popular philosophy, 
but which never would have been revived had the 
revivers taken the trouble to read Plato’s exposure 
of its fancifulness and absurdity. 

The second objection does not concern us here. 
Tt opens the way for Plato’s fifth and final argu- 
ment, the ideal. This argument is so bound up 
with his peculiar philosophy that it could not be 
stated intelligibly without large digression. His 
aim in the ideal argument is to establish the in- 
herent vitality of the soul, its absolute indestruc- 
tibleness through participation indhe eternal life. 

These, then, are Plato’s arguments as given in 
his great dialogue on the soul.! Birth and death 
are but gateways for the same life, out from and 
back to the fountain of Being. Our powers of 
intellect, our faculties for ordering and knowing 
the world, proclaim the divine origin and anterior 
existence of the soul. The nature of the soul as 
simple and incorruptible is a witness to its per- 
manence. The relation in which it stands to the 
body — that of a master to a slave — attests its 


1 For the argument from “‘ self-moving ” as characteristic of 
the soul see Phedrus, 245 C. For another original and subtle 
argument see Pol. x. 610 D. The soul and body have their 
evils. The evils of the body attack and destroy it; the evils 
of the soul, the vices, attack but cannot destroy it. Thus the 
soul, surviving all its own peculiar perils, will much more sur- 
vive the diseases of the body and live forever. 
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kinship to God, the sovereign of the world. 
Finally, through participation in the eternal idea 
of life, the soul is inherently vital and absolutely 
indestructible. 

Plato’s thoughts are greater than his arguments, 
wonderful as these are. Whence came these 
thoughts? When we bear in mind that Plato’s 
reasonings are in vindication of a belief all but 
universal, rooted deep in the heart of man, the 
workings of this great intellect appear all the 
more significant and impressive. True, Plato did 
not compass a complete demonstration. There is 
evidence all through his discussion that he did 
not expect to do so. Still, there is in him an in- 
vincible sense that in dealing with the past and 
future of the soul he is dealing with reality.! As 
one reads his pages, the conviction is inevitable 
that Plato’s thoughts are the reflections of the 
everlasting truth; that they are, in the language 
of Christians, the inspiration of the spirit of truth. 

Greater than all the formal arguments in the 


1 “ But this much we can see: that in Plato’s view man’s life 
is rooted in the universal and the divine; that the eternal and 
the infinite is, soto speak, the presupposition of all his conscious 
existence ; and that to awaken him to the ‘reminiscence’ of 
this primal fact, or, in other words, to bring it into clear con- 
ciousness as the first principle of all his thought and being, is 
the great aim of all intellectual culture. The highest object 
which man can propose to himself in this world is, therefore, to 
find his way back to the original spiritual unity from which 
he springs.’’ — Professor E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion, 
vol. ii. pp. 181, 182. 
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“ Pheedo” is what may be called the personal argu- 
ment, the impression made by the character of 
Socrates. He has had, all through his life, a 
sense of a divine call similar to that of the 
Hebrew prophets. With a conscientiousness and 
a piety none the less intense and sincere because 
combined with humor the most delicate and de- 
licious, with irony the most subtle and terrible, 
with the keenest susceptibility to everything 
human, and with a richness and depth of intellec- 
tual interest almost unexampled, Socrates fol- 
lowed for more than seventy years his divine call. 
God has been his Master, and he has not labored 
in vain.. His years of high faith and fidelity 
have issued in composure of spirit, in colossal 
strength of character, in prophetic insight. This 
serenity of Socrates, this majesty of character, 
this access through prophetic insight to a higher 
wisdom and a diviner outlook, constitutes the 
most convincing evidence of the endless life. The 
chain is loosed from his leg. It had been in pain, 
but now, through release from the iron that 
pressed it, as he rubs it pleasure comes. That 
interprets to him the order of the world: pleasure 
out of pain, gain through loss, lite after death. 
He vindicates his cheerfulness in the face of 
death with a reference to the myth of the dying 
swan. His friends must not hold him inferior in 
foresight to the swans, “which, as soon as they 
feel that they must die, sing then louder and 
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better than they have ever sung in all their past 
lives, for joy that they are about to depart into 
the presence of God whose servants they are.” ! 
Socrates believes that he is a fellow-slave of the 
swans, that he is consecrated to the service of 
the same God, that he has received from his Mas- 
ter the gift of foresight in no inferior manner to 
them, and that he is ready to sing as they do at 
the thought of departing from life. Life is sacred 
to God; itis divine in origin, in progress, and in 
destiny. But the sun is already upon the hills, 
and the hour has come for Socrates to die. With 
fine self-reliance he goes to the bath and prepares 
himself for death. He receives his wife and 
children, bids them adieu, and gives his parting 
injunctions in behalf of them to Crito, his friend. 
He is asked about his burial, and his answer is 
characteristic. If they can catch him, they may 
bury him anyhow they please; but he shall be 
gone beyond their reach; him they cannot take 
or bury. The attendant comes in with the fatal 
cup. Socrates asks if he may pour part of it as 
a libation, and the reply is that there is not 
enough for that. “ At any rate,’ Socrates con- 
tinues, “I may, and indeed must, pray to God 
that my change of abode from this world to the 
other may turn out prosperous: which indeed I 
do pray. Amen.” Phedo, the beloved disciple, 
adds: “ And just as he finished these words he 
1 Phedo, p. 53. 
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put the cup to his lips, and with the utmost 
serenity and cheerfulness drank it off. And 
most of us up to this time had been tolerably suc- 
cessful in controlling our tears ; but when we saw 
him drinking and the cup actually finished, it was 
all over, but in spite of myself my tears began to 
flow in torrents, so that I was obliged to cover my 
face and weep for myself, —for assuredly it was 
not for him, but for my own fate in being deprived 
of such a friend.” Socrates exclaims to his weep- 
ing friends, “ What conduct is this!” “I have 
heard that one should die in peace.” After this 
he walked about for some time, and then when his 
legs began to feel heavy lay down on his back. 
“ Well, the cold was already beginning to affect 
the region below the heart, when he uncovered his 
face — for it had been covered — and said, which 
were indeed the last words he spoke, — Crito, he 
said, we owe an offering to the God of Health; 
pray pay it, and don’t forget. Oh, certainly, said 
Crito, it shall be done: but consider if you have 
any other injunctions for us. To this question he 
made no reply this time ; but after a short inter- 
val he stirred, and the attendant uncovered his 
face, and his eyes were fixed : upon which, Crito, 
observing it, closed his eyes and his mouth.” } 

Tf it should be asked why there is appended to 
the exposition of the argument for the future life, 
in the case of each one of the thinkers presented 

1 Pheedo, pp. 107-108. 
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in this chapter, an account of the manner of his 
death, or at least a reference to it, the answer is 
supplied by the method of Plato. What he con- 
sidered becoming in his great discussion cannot 
surely be out of place in one incomparably 
slighter; and should it be said that Plato did so 
for purely artistic reasons, the sufficient rejoinder 
will be that with Plato there are no such things. 
Art is but the image of life, and life is but 
concrete and vital truth. Between mere specula- 
tion and conviction there is a vast difference, the 
product of the creative imagination and the dis- 
covered and abiding order of the world; and in 
no way could Plato show so powerfully to which 
class the arguments of the immortal dialogue in 
his judgment belong as to make them the sup- 
port of his dying master. It is only upon the 
flying wheel that one can be completely sure of 
the real gem, and in no way but in the stress of 
living and the fiery trial of experience can the 
truth receive supreme vindication. The historic 
Socrates standing to the issues of righteousness, 
and crowning a life of devotion with a manly and 
heroic death, is for thought supremely logical, 
and the final term in the vital syllogism but 
makes definite and real the preceding process. 
In Plato’s great discussion history becomes the 
vindication of dialectic, as that has been the dis- 
coverer of the order of the world, and the weight 
of heroic experience and sublime personal bear- 
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ing is justly added to the power of thought. The 
final scene in the “ Phzdo”’ is, on the part of Soe- 
rates, an approach to the sovereign elevation of 
the ascension. As we uncover the face and look 
into the fixed eyes, we feel that the master spirit 
has gone on a new and grander errand ; that death | 
is but the release from pain, the sombre healer of 
all infirmity, the introduction to perennial health, | 
and the gateway into immortal life. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AND IMMORTALITY. 


“That ye sorrow not, even as the rest, which have no hope.” — 
1 THEssaLoniAys iy. 13. 

‘For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” — Puruip- 
PIANS i. 21. 

“That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection.” 
— PuHiniPriaAns iii. 10. 

“The time of my departure is come.’’ — 2 TrmoTxy iv. 6. 

‘“For we know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal, in the heavens.” — 2 CoRINTHIANS v. 1. 

“ Wherefore comfort one another with these words.’’ — 1 TuxEs- 
SALONIANS iy. 18. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AND IMMORTALITY: FAITH 
AND CHRISTIAN REASON. 


Pat is the only apostle that enters into argu- 
ment in support of faith in the life beyond death, 
or that expresses his conviction in terms of Chris- 
tian reason. 

The perpetuity of the new life given the apos- 
tles through their Master is the common and un- 
alterable conviction of them all. But Peter and 
James and John never attempt any rational expres- 
sion of their conviction. Perhaps there was no 
call for it in the needs of those to whom they 
ministered. Perhaps they had no disposition that 
way, and perhaps no training and no gift. What- 
ever account may be given of it in the extant 
writings of the three pillar apostles, rational con- 
sideration of belief in the endless life there is none. 
Paul is the only one of the apostolic band in whose 
. thought faith comes forth as Christian reason. 

This is not said in disparagement of the other 
apostles. They had the conviction, the certitude 
in moral feeling of the fact, and they expressed 
that assurance in ways suited to the needs of 
those whom they addressed. Feeling is more 
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than reason; conviction is deeper than the logical 
understanding; the instincts, intuitions, and divi- 
nations of the soul are vaster than the capacity 
of the most powerful intellect. The famous re- 
mark of Anselm must ever remain memorable: 
“Fides precedit intellectum.” Faith, the sense 
of spiritual reality, the appropriate feeling in its 
presence, life and the dim consciousness of its 
divine cause, must ever go before the rational 
expression of its content. Even this does not 
state the case as it stands. Faith, moral feeling, 
the reality and reach of the spiritual life, not 
only precede; they are ever vaster, diviner, than 
the workings of the most comprehensive mind. 
The earth is more than geology, the stellar heaven 
vaster than astronomy, the material universe in- 
finitely beyond physical science. In the same 
way, the spiritual life is greater than intellect, 
Christian experience than Christian science. Fol- 
low the trunk of the tree downward, and you 
come upon its roots. These you can trace from 
the surface in their several directions. From the 
spread of the tree above you can guess as to 
the reach below. Still, knowledge is incomplete. 
Even if you uncover the roots and dig with the 
utmost diligence, you find that they stretch away 
beyond you and are past finding out. You ean- 
not transplant the tree and be sure that you take 
it all with you. You cannot exhibit it and be 
sure that you have not left much of its finest life 
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behind. Thus deep, intricate, wide-spreading, are 
the roots of the spiritual life, thus incapable of 
complete exploration and exhibition, thus baffling 
to the scientific intelligence ; subtle, far-reaching, 
and great is the life of the Christian heart. All 
the apostles stood in the power of this momen- 
tous life. Either from the absence of outward 
call or from lack of disposition and power, Peter 
and James and John attempted no rational ex- 
pression of their faith. They believed that they 
had not followed cunningly devised fables. They 
rejoiced in the day-star of conviction in the heart. 
They rested faith upon the Eternal Life which 
they had seen and heard and handled, and _to- 
gether looked forward with unclouded hope to 
the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away. 

Paul passed over into Christianity from a 
prominent Jewish sect. He was a Pharisee. He 
carried over from the old faith to the new the 
two ruling ideas of his life, the idea of righteous- 
ness and that of immortality. Both these ideas 
were transformed and fired with a new vitality. 
Still, their presence in Saul the Pharisee and in 
- Paul the Christian discovers the continuity of 
his great character. From the beginning the 
idea of the future life was in his thoughts; 
through early education it was rooted in his heart. 
In later years it was the subject of reflection and 
deliberate faith; it gathered strength when, as a 
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pupil, he sat at the feet of Gamaliel. During the 
years of his training in Jerusalem he had doubt- 
less met with members of the skeptical Sadducean 
sect. Expression of feeling, interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, rational discussion for 
and against human immortality, was an experi- 
ence in which Paul had often borne his part in 
those eager and disputatious days. He, too, had 
encountered, as Stephen did, Epicureans and 
stoics who stood opposed to his belief as a Phari- 
see. Everything goes to show that this must 
have been the case. Without repeated and stren- 
uous experiment Paul could not have come to a 
view of the limitations of the human mind so 
wholesome and wise; nor could he have acquired 
the fine reserve that is so strong a feature of his 
great mind; nor, again, could he, without disci- 
pline and the conflict of intellect with intellect, 
have come into that confidence of reason that 
everywhere distinguishes him. Paul is both mys- 
tic and dialectician. He carries in his heart the 
unsearchable riches of the new life, and at the 
same time is impelled from within, in response to 
calls from without, to give the form of reason to 
his Christian faith. 

The fifteenth chapter of his first epistle to the 
Corinthians contains his great argument for the 
future life. It consists of three parts: a state- 
ment of fact; a comparison of that fact with 
the Corinthian denial; a line of suggestion from 
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analogy and from the nature of the case as to 
the mode of the future or resurrection life. 

1. The statement of fact. 

Here the apostle reminds the Corinthians of 
the sum and substance of the glad tidings that 
he had preached to them. The fact that he had 
preached, that they had received, and in the 
strength of which they were now battling for 
righteousness and escaping from the tyranny of 
evil was threefold. It was the announcement of 
the death, the burial, and the revival of Christ. 
The death was the supreme manifestation of the 
Divine Love. That was basal. The burial was 
the supreme manifestation of sympathy, and was 
next in order. The revival was the supreme 
manifestation of power, and that was the con- 
summation of the message. If love does not 
die, it is not sovereign; if it is not buried, it is 
not absolute in sympathy; if it is not revived, 
it is not victorious. The love that dies and is 
buried and is revived is the supreme, the com- 
passionate, and the victorious love of God in 
Christ. The Divine death for sin is fundamen- 
tal; but it is not now in requisition for dis- 
cussion. The Divine burial in attestation of 
sympathy is not in contention, and so is not 
further considered. The revival of Christ from 
death is the crowning fact in his career, in Paul’s 
message, in the apostolic announcement to the 
world; and in its bearing upon the question of a 
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revival from death for the human soul it is of the 
utmost moment. Therefore the evidence im sup- 
port of it must be cited. No one can read Paul’s 
calm, conscientious, and impressive recital of 
facts in attestation of the resurrection of Christ 
without the conviction that this great thinker did 
most assuredly believe in that sublime event, and 
that he regarded it as certain as that Augustus 
had been emperor of Rome, or Pilate governor 
of Judea. 

“The Last Day of the Reign of Terror” is the 
title of a picture in the famous French palace, ! 
and no one who has seen it can ever forget it. 
Death with the guillotine, in the vision of imagi- 
nation, stands in the terrible background. The 
prison is entered by the minister of death, who 
begins reading his appalling roll-call. The faces 
of the unfortunate prisoners vary in their par- 
ticular expression, yet all contribute toward the 
impression of gloom and despair made by the pic- 
ture. The faces of some are hidden behind the 
hands that conceal the flow of heart-breaking 
tears; others are faintly lighted by a desperate 
hope; others still are white with dismay, ghastly 
with horror, or terrible with rage and contempt. 
Such are the prisoners of despair and such is their 
appearance, and among them stands the minister 
of death and his frightful roll-call. In sublime 
contrast is the roll-call of the apostle, for in his 


1 Tn the palace at Versailles. 
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picture Eternal Life is the background, and here 
the prisoners are prisoners of hope. In imagi- 
nation the apostle beholds assembled humanity: 
this is the foreground. The faces of this assembly 
are scarred with sin, worn with toil, lined with 
struggle, furrowed with sorrow ; yet in all there 
is the solemn joy of a great expectation. To 
mankind thus gathered in his ample imagination 
Paul reads his inspiring roll-call. 

After his revival from the dead, Christ appeared 
unto Peter; then to the twelve; afterwards to five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the majority 
were still alive when Paul wrote; subsequently 
to James; and again to all the apostles. Last of 
all Christ appeared unto Paul. That is the evi- 
dence, 

It is a fact that Paul wants to establish, the 
fact of the revival from death, not of a common 
or even an uncommon man, but of the person in 
whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bod- 
ily ; of the being in whom were manifest the eter- 
nal sacrifice and the eternal sympathy. The re- 
vival was in attestation of the supremacy of love 
and sympathy. The evidence must be taken in 
connection with the character of the event. In 
Paul’s thought the person of Christ was such that 
it seemed the highest reason to believe that death 
could not have dominion over Him. 

Against the revival from death and the grave 
of a mere man there is certainly a vast presump- 
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tion. Admitting the possibility, the cases are few 
in which the claim of resurrection has been made, 
while the constant experience of mankind is all 
the other way. We expect, when we lay our dead 
in the grave, to see them no more in this world. 
That is now, and it is difficult to believe that it 
has not always been, the sad certainty of our race. 
So far there is a vast presumption against the re- 
vival of a mere man from death and the grave. 
Still, evidence is evidence, and when it is taken 
in connection with the Divine Person of Christ 
the presumption is the other way. The Lord of 
life cannot be the subject of death. The evidence 
attests the validity of the a priori conviction ; the 
historic fact vindicates the faith. 

This, then, is the first step in Paul’s argument. 
It is a statement of fact. It recalls the character 
of Christ as the supreme love and sympathy, and 
the coherence of facts in the earliest preaching of 
the apostle himself, of death, burial, and revival. 
It reasserts the universal apostolic message of faith 
inspired and assured by a Christ who died, who was 
buried, and who was revived. In witness of this 
sovereign event of Christ’s resurrection Paul recites 
the evidence. ‘The apostle’s argument is not phi- 
losophical ; that is, it is not an argument from any 
principle or postulate of thought. It is an infer- 
ence from fact, an argument inductive and scien- 
tific. This is the addition that Paul makes to the 
reasonings considered in the last chapter; this is 
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his incomparable merit. There is the power of 
ideas, and there is also the power of events, the 
force of philosophical theory, and the might of 
historic fact. One fact verified, indisputable, and 
understood, to the Anglo-Saxon mind at least, 
is worth a whole world of ingenious speculation. 
Newton is a typical English mind. He begins 
with fact. From insight into the meaning of 
facts his vast generalizations come. First the fall 
of the apple; then the mighty law that is reached 
by it. As typical a mind as America has ever 
produced is Daniel Webster. The intellectual 
power of the man was great and it was sound. 
His reputed utterance on his deathbed respecting 
the hereafter is a disclosure of his intellectual in- 
tegrity: “The fact is what I want, —the fact is 
what I want.” To Paul the revival of Christ from 
the dead was a fact verified, indisputable, inde- 
tructible. 

2. A comparison of this statement of fact 
with the Corinthian denial constitutes the second 
step in Paul’s argument. Christ has been raised 
from the dead: that is the fact. Resurrection of 
the dead there is none: that is the Corinthian 
denial. The apostle brings them into juxtapo- 
sition. Each is an utter contradiction of the 
other. Resurrection of the dead there is none: 
if that proposition is true, Christ has not been 
raised. Christ has been raised: if that state- 
ment is true, the Corinthian denial is discredited. 
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The apostolic affirmation and the Corinthian can- 
not both be true. One or the other may, but not 
both: that is Paul’s first remark upon the com- 
parison. 

Suppose the denial true, and what follows? 
Christ is still in the grave. The apostolic mes- 
sage is vain; the faith of Christian men and 
women is also vain. The apostolic message is 
vain because it sums itself up in the assertion 
that God hath raised up Christ. It is false, it is 
blasphemous, an audacious ascription to God of 
an act that He has not done. The Corinthian 
denial overturns the foundations of the Gospel, 
and forever discredits its preachers. It does 
more; it makes a delusion of the faith of Chris- 
tian men and women. They are still in their 
sins. Their consciousness of forgiveness, of re- 
lease from an old order of sin and death; their 
elevation into a new order of righteousness and 
life ; their sense of a Deliverer working mightily 
within them, and promising them at last love 
purified, character perfected, and faith lifted into 
vision, is but a splendid dream. Saddest of all, 
if this denial holds, those that are asleep in Christ 
have perished. ‘Those who confessed him to their 
own hurt and shame, who held to him through 
every form of social disesteem and distress, who 
labored in his name with unwearied devotion and 
ever-brightening hope, who through him claimed 
citizenship in heaven, and who, when the hour of 
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death came, hailed it as the consummation and 
coronation of love, —if the Corinthian denial is 
valid, this lengthening procession of radiant spir- 
its is a procession, not upward into the skies, but 
downward into the dust. The Corinthian denial 
is the representative denial. Its consequence is 
a dead Christ, a gospel that is a dream and an 
imposture, a faith that is a delusion, a life that 
by its fall from the sublimest expectation is of 
all the most pitiable. Thus the denial runs into 
its dismal and abysmal consequences. To Paul 
the victim of a delusion was the most pitiable 
of men. Facts were against him, and a terrible 
awakening awaited him. Face the issue, even if 
it be the eternal night. Do not hide your head 
in dreamland, and then imagine yourself safe. 
Better a thousand times mute dialogue with eter- 
nal death than life inspired by illusion and false- 
hood. If death be the serpent and man the bird, 
giddy with a baseless joy in the presence of the 
terrible fang, let him dispel the charm, realize 
the horrible fact, and sink in the monster’s throat 
in the clear and stern integrity of reason. That 
is Paul. There is not in his whole being one 
fibre either of physical or moral cowardice ; he is 
every inch a man, and is able, as few are able, to 
stand to the issues of fact. 

But the denial is not true; Christ has been 
raised. That single and sovereign instance re- 
veals, as Newton’s apple did, a law, —a law of 
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revival. That law is parallel to another. In 
Adam all die ; in Christ all are made alive. There 
is a human inheritance, in virtue of which man is 
perishable, and there is a divine sonship, in vir- 
tue of which man is imperishable. We owe a 
debt to death; we must pay it, and so our bodies 
sink in the dust.. We are in duty bound to God, 
and so our souls rise into the life eternal. The 
death and the revival of Christ are the supreme 
instance of this double law, the law that invests 
man with mortality, and the law that proclaims 
his immortality. Christ in his revival is the 
leader of a mighty host. He is the first sheaf of 
the ripened grain; the whole harvest is to fol- 
low. There is order in this vast procession up- 
ward out of death. Christ is leader, and the 
radiant company follow him rank upon rank. 
The consummation is, in his prospect, the time 
when evil shall be no more, when the mission of 
the Son shall have been gloriously accomplished, 
when God the Father shall be all in all. 

The apostle does not look backward and tell 
us of the old world; that is not in his thought. 
No mind can cover all the facts of life; besides, 
Paul’s discussion is too definite and urgent in its 
aim to allow him to pause in application of his 
law of revival in Christ to the souls of all who 
have, in every age of the old world, lived and 
died. Still, his law is here. As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive. Here the 
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relation of every man to the temporal is clear ; 
the relation of every man to the eternal is also 
clear. There is in man an affinity with the beast 
that perisheth; there is in him a kinship with 
the Maker and Preserver of the world. There is 
a law by which he dies; there is also a law by 
which he is revived. The revelation of that 
double law as part of the order of the universe, 
established before the mountains were brought 
forth, constituted before the world was founded, 
is made in Christ. Christ did not ordain the 
law; he revealed it. God’s creation is of men 
unto death and unto life everlasting; and God’s 
creation is given in Christ’s revelation. The 
order of death is for all; the order of life revived 
from death and made perpetual is also for all. 
It is easy for us to believe in the immortality of 
great men; it is more difficult in the case of the 
humble soul. I recall the utterance of James 
Freeman Clarke, at the funeral of that greatest 
scientific mind that this country has produced, 
Benjamin Peirce. It was impossible, so Dr. Clarke 
said, to doubt the immortality of this man’s soul, 
even in the presence of his bier. There was in 
Professor Peirce such an amazing reserve of in- 
tellect, such astonishing force of faculty. He 
was not simply preéminent in his science; there 
was force enough in him, genius enough, to have 
given him a unique place in the whole history of 
science. Yet the law by which this phenomenal 
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man died and was revived is the same as that by 
which the humblest soul in all the world passes 
through death into life. The hymn sung at the 
funeral of the man of genius recognized the 
reach and beauty of that law : — 


“‘T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘Come unto me and rest.’ 


‘*T came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad; 
I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad. 


= té came ie Jesus, and i ane 
Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him.” 


3. A line of suggestion from analogy and from 
the nature of the case as to the future or resur- 
rection life, — that is the final step in Paul’s argu- 
ment. The fact of Christ’s revival has been 
established. The Corinthian denial has been re- 
futed. The thesis that resurrection of the dead 
there is none has been surrendered, and_ its 
opposite, that the law of resurrection, reaching all 
and dominating all, has been illustrated in the 
revival of Christ, is now in possession of the 
field. Still, the question comes, How are the dead 
raised, and with what body do they come? The 
remainder of Paul’s discussion is intended to 
meet this question ; it is concerned, therefore, not 
with the fact, but with the mode of the resurrec- 
tion life. 
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The questioner seemed to the apostle a foolish 
person, not because the details of the future life 
are clear, nor because Paul thinks that he is able 
to reveal wholly the manner of existence beyond 
death, or imagines himself in possession of any- 
thing more than glimpses reached through the 
great principles of his faith, but because every 
Christian believer should at once see that there 
is no limit to the power and love of God. How 
then can men be saved? With man it is impos- 
sible ; but with God all things are possible. The 
Master’s thought is the foundation of all Paul’s 
reasonings. Ye do greatly err, said Christ to the 
Sadducean deniers of revival from the dead, not 
knowing: the Scriptures and the power of God. 
In the same spirit the apostle speaks : “ Thou fool- 
ish questioner, thou takest into account neither 
the law of God’s operation in the world, nor the 
possibilities of his power as shadowed forth in 
that world.” 

Consider the resurrection-life in the light of 
analogy. You sow a grain of wheat: the seed 
that you sow is not raised ; that decays, is decom- 
posed, is destroyed. Still, the life in it does not 
die. Its identity is maintained. It reappears in 
a new form, in greatly multiplied power. That 
“ change from seed into corn shows how life may 
be attained through the medium of death, and 
how identity may be preserved in spite of a total 
change of form.” 1 This gives a glimpse into the 

1 A. P. Stanley, Epistles to the Corinthians, p. 324. 
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nature of the resurrection life. The dead man 
does not come forth in his old buried body; that 
is sown in the grave, and as an organization ceases 
to be. But the life that was in that body does not 
perish. It rises out of the decaying organization, 
as the corn does out of the decomposed seed. It 
persists, and gathers to itself a new form, one in 
the likeness of that which it has laid aside, even 
as the corn keeps the type of the seed; still, 
through the change of body, the imperishable life 
attains an increase in power but faintly suggested 
by the multiplication of the seed in the harvest. 
This is the thought carried out in the great words : 
“Tt is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion : it is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory: 
it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power: it 
is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body.” ‘The life in the seed persists although its 
first body dies, and the soul persists after the 
death of the body. The life in the seed acquires 
a new body, and in that new body preserves the 
type of the original one from which it sprung. 
The soul acquires a new form, and in that new 
form retains a likeness to that which is laid in the 
grave. The life in the seed, through change of 
organization, multiplies itself a hundred-fold. 
The faithful soul, through death, attains a life 
immeasurably increased in character and range. 
It is life in the spiritual body in contrast to life 
in the natural. That is the first analogy. 
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The apostle presents another, going to show how 
foolish it would be to limit the love and power of 
God. In this life we are acquainted with a great 
variety of organizations. There is one organiza- 
tion of human beings, another of quadrupeds, 
another of birds, another of fishes. If men had 
never seen any organization other than that of 
quadrupeds, the form of birds would not have 
occurred to them. That creatures should be so 
formed that they could walk and fly, tread the 
earth with man and mount up through the air 
and find themselves at home in a sphere inacces- 
sible to him, would have never dawned upon the 
mind of any one. Antecedent to experience, from 
the organization of quadrupeds the form of birds 
could not have been even guessed at. Yet that 
miracle of organization, and fine art of creation, 
that thing of beauty which is a joy forever, the 
flight of a bird, goes on before our eyes every day. 
Again, if men had seen only the organization of 
quadrupeds and birds, that there should be fishes 
would not have occurred to them. Here is life 
under conditions that would be death to all other 
orders of life. Here is existence without feet, 
without wings, in the deep, able to leap and pro- 
pel itself, and to subsist in delight where all other 
forms of life would perish; unable to subsist 
except in this seemingly impossible place. Ante- 
cedent to experience, man would never have 
dreamed of this. We may further affirm that if 
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a superior being were to view this earth from the 
skies, and were to behold the various organiza- 
tions of fishes, birds, and quadrupeds, it would 
not occur to him from these to imagine an organ- 
ization finer, more wonderful still, the upright 
and godlike form of man. Here are feathers: 
turn them into the hair that is “a very dower 
of beauty.” Here are claws: shape them into the 
grace and delicacy of human fingers. Here are 
forms horizontal: make them erect. Here intel- 
ligence is the slave: make it the master of the 
physical organization. What angel would ever 
have reached that conclusion ! 

The apostle has a third analogy. Looking 
away from earth, we find that every heavenly 
body, every sun and planet and star, has an or- 
ganization differing from that of every other. In 
the immensities of space, crowded as they are with 
innumerable worlds, the Creator has organized 
matter into forms infinitely various; and reckon- 
ing of his power from these, and of his love from 
the career of Christ, it is the climax of folly to set 
bounds to the forms that his goodness and might 
may bring into being. These organizations in the 
animal and material world do not enable us to 
guess at or dream of the form of the spiritual bedy, 
but they abundantly declare its possibility. With 
God, therefore, we may leave the unclothed soul ; 
He will give it a body as it shall please Him. From 
experience we are able to conclude that the possi- 
bilities of Divine love and power are endless. 
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Aside from analogy, there is a line of suggestion 
as to the form of the future life from the nature 
of the case. This race of ours has a double be- 
ginning. It has its physical origin from the first 
man, its spiritual from the second man. The 
first man was born to die, and we share his mor- 
tality. The second is the Lord from heaven, and 
we bear his image. Such as He was after his re- 
vival from death we shall be after our revival from 
death. That wonderful form of light and mystery 
in which the Lord appeared after death is a hint 
at the forms we who bear his image and share his 
spirit shall wear. As He was before death, so are 
we, subject to pain, to the cross and the spear. 
As He was after his revival from death, so shall 
we be. He shall change the body of our humilia- 
tion, and fashion it like unto his own glorious 
body. We suffer with Him here in these natural 
bodies ; we shall reign with Him there in forms 
that are like his transcendent being. 

The foundation of the apostle’s argument as 
to the care of the soul at death and after is the 
infinite power and love of God. As Paul’s analogy 
from the seed and the corn was doubtless suggested 
by the words of Christ in application to himself, 
“ Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit,” so his rich and wonderful 
analogy from the vast extent of organization in 
the animal and material worlds was, without ques- 
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tion, brought home to him by those other words of 
Christ, Behold the birds of heaven! Consider 
the lilies of the field! ‘ But, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 1 Here is 
the Master’s thought in modern dress, in these 
lines “‘ On a Peacock’s Feather : ” — 


“Tn Nature’s workshop but a shaving, 
Of her poem but a word, 
But a tint brushed from her palette, 
This feather of a bird! 
Yet set it in the sun-glance, 
Display it in the shine; 
Take graver’s lens, explore it, 
Note filament and line ; 
Mark amethyst to sapphire, 
And sapphire to gold, 
And gold to emerald changing 
The archetype unfold! 
Tone, tint, thread, tissue, texture, 
Through every atom scan, 
Conforming still, developing, 
Obedient to plan. 
This but to form a pattern, 
On the garment of a bird ; 
What then must be the poem, 
This but its slightest word ! 
Sit before it, ponder o’er it ; 
*T will thy mind advantage more 
Than a treatise, than a sermon, 
Than a library of lore.” 2 


Of Paul’s rest in his reasoning and in the faith 


1 Matt. vi. 30. 
2 Darwinism, A. R. Wallace, p. 300. 
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supported by it there cannot be a doubt. Here 
he lived as in a tent that was liable at any time to be 
taken down. He asserts even in that case that he 
knew that his soul would not be left unsheltered. 
He had a building of God; no longer a “ travel- 
er’s fleeing tent,” but a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. In the power of this 
faith he measured his sufferings, and they were but 
for a moment; he weighed them, and they were 
lighter than thistledown. As against the disk of 
the sun great planets at their transit appear but a 
speck, as against the weight of the stellar heavens 
our whole system is but a feather: so when Paul 
set temporal sorrow over against his eternal joy it 
seemed but for a moment; when he balanced his 
life of suffering for Christ against the exceeding 
weight of glory it was nothing. He felt that 
God had set eternity in his heart. Thus, in 
his first trial at Rome, he had a desire to depart, 
to be with Christ; that seemed more attractive 
than release, although he was ready for release, in- 
asmuch as his brethren needed him. For him, 
to live was Christ, and to die was gain. In his 
second trial, that which ended with the sentence 
to death, face to face with the inevitable and mys- 
terious change, his words have even more than the 
old assurance: “For I am already being offered. 
Ihave fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there 
is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, 
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which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to 
me at that day: and not only to me, but also to all 
them that have loved his appearing.1”” Such was 
Paul’s sublime expectation, as with his latest 
breath he sent it over the world and down the 
ages. 

The centre of this man’s life, like that of every 
normal human being, was a divine personalism. 
Ideas were not the ultimate reality ; they were 
. but views, at best only partial and inadequate, of 
the Divine Person who constituted the heart of 
being. Happy is the boy whose life is overshad- 
owed by the lofty and beautiful character of a 
true mother, and fortunate the girl whose spirit 
is moulded under the forces of love and rever- 
ence inspired by a brave and devoted father. The 
multitudes of good people live in the strength 
of the greater personalities. This is the reason 
for the sway exercised by such men as Maurice 
and Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips 
Brooks. The lesser personality is taken up into 
the greater and there rested, enriched, and under 
splendid protection and incentive moved onward 
upon the Highest. Here, too, is the explanation 
of the great fact of human leadership. Round 
Newman the man, and Coleridge, and Sir William 
Hamilton, the various groups gather. The strong, 
captivating, ruling spirit is the centre of attrac- 
tion. So with the more exalted genius that has 

1 2 Timothy iv. 6-8. 
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formed distinct schools of thought, such as those 
in France and Germany in modern times, and 
those of the Porch, the Lyceum, and the Academy 
in the ancient world. And if this be deemed a 
weakness, let it be remembered that the most 
gifted metaphysical mind that the world has 
known was so completely and sublimely ruled by 
the great personality of his master that the image 
of him reappeared upon almost every page of 
the works that are, for their range and richness 
' and independent strength, the admiration and 
sacred possession of mankind. The splendid 
personalism of Plato, the fact that he found rest 
and inspiration in the greater manhood of Socra- 
tes, is something absolutely normal. And as to 
Soerates himself, the vovs of Anaxagoras filled 
him with a supreme hope, although he was disap- 
pointed with the use which that philosopher made 
of his great discovery. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the mythology of his country stood to 
Soerates as a convenient symbol of the Divine 
Person, and that the effort of his life was to 
reach this centre of peace and power. 

The line of remark indicated above will aid in 
the more vivid appreciation of the personalism 
in which Paul rested. Christ filled and trans- 
formed the intellect, penetrated and transfigured 
the feeling, and swayed the will of the apostle 
with a power all but absolute. He is speaking 
in a purely literal way when he says that it is 
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not he that lives, but Christ. Paul stood forth 
as the voluntary commissioned and conscious in- 
strument of the risen Lord. His brain was the 
mediating agency of the thought of Christ, his 
emotive and active powers of his Master’s love 
and beneficent purpose. This utter and raptur- 
ous surrender on the part of Paul to the tran- 
scendent personality of Jesus gave him a con- 
sciousness that could not otherwise have been 
so absolute of the risen and ascension life of the 
Lord; and doubtless the apostle meant his argu- 
ment for those who would accept along with the 
intellectual proof the spiritual revelation. In 
the conduct of his discussion, it is not likely that 
he overlooked one of his most fundamental dis- 
tinctions, that between the natural man and the 
spiritual, and he would insist that the product of 
Christian reason could not be tested aright with- 
out bringing to bear upon it the insight gathered 
from spiritual experience. What does the buried . 
and unsprouted seed know of the blue of the 
sky, the glory of the sun, and the splendor of the 
stars! It must rise into a new sphere before it 
can behold these things; and similarly, the man 
whose spiritual capacity is latent and unevolved 
is not yet in the region of God and Christ, and 
moral order, and the new ways and miracles of 
the Spirit. He cannot do justice to the discus- 
sion of the apostle until the intellectual and the 
spiritual become equally real to him, and the 
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immediate experience of spiritual power shall 
attest the presence of the Divine. He cannot 
survey the argument as the man who constructed 
it did until the evidence for the typal and illus- 
trative revival of Christ from the dead is 
supported by a consciousness that is the product 
of the ever-present energy of the Lord. If in- 
deed one could become as truly and utterly the 
instrument of the mind of Jesus as Paul was, 
there would follow, without doubt, the same im- 
movable conviction that the record of the Gospels 
concerning the resurrection is the simple state- 
ment of fact. 

Out of the testimony of history and personal 
knowledge, and from the certainty of spiritual 
feeling, Paul constructed his great argument in 
defense of his immortal expectation. His inten- 
tion and eager endeavor was to make his expec- 
tation that of his generation and the world. He 
believed that without it there could be no trans- 
ference of mankind from the animal to the 
spiritual, no heroism of sacrifice, no fortitude of 
the kind that the life of absolute worth demands 
in a world like this, and no consolation such as 
brave and loving hearts crave and cry out for, 
and without which they must break in utter 
despair. To Paul faith in the endless life was 
essential to the highest morality. He felt that 
one may as well expect the planets to keep their 
orbits when the force of gravitation is gone as 
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to look for souls on the high and storm-swept 
circles of duty without the constraining con- 
sciousness of kindred with the Eternal Mind, and 
apart from the regulating power of an endless 
life. It was, therefore, impossible that Paul 
should not turn his argument into motive, and 
shape the power and love of God as witnessed in 
the career of his Master into an incentive to 
heroism and hope. “ Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch — 
as ye know that your labour is not vain in the 


Lord.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


JESUS CHRIST AND IMMORTALITY. 


“T am the resurrection and the life.’ — Joun xi. 25. 

“ Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, 
Peace be unto you. And when he had said this, he shewed 
unto them his hands and his side.” — Joun xx. 19, 20. 

“This is now the third time that Jesus was manifested to his 
disciples, after that he was risen from the dead.’? — JoHN 
xxi. 14. 

‘* And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from 
them, and was carried up into heaven.” — LuK®E xxiv. 51. 

‘* And lo, I am with you alway.” —MarrHEw xxviii. 20. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JESUS CHRIST AND IMMORTALITY: FAITH AND 
FACT. 


In his exquisite poem on Sumner, Longfellow 
passes from the incompleteness of life here to the 
completeness attained in the hereafter : — 

“ But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem, 
Eyen as a bridge’s arch of stone 

Is rounded in the stream.” \ 
But, after all, the “bridge’s arch of stone” is 
“rounded in the stream” only in image, and not 
in reality. It is the human eye that discovers in 
the river’s heart the other half of the circle, that 
completes the incomplete. The poet’s original 
and beautiful comparison has, I venture to think, 
often led the anxious mind to ask, Is the incom- 
pleteness of human life in this world completed 
in some other world only in reflection, imagina- 
tion, and dream? Where the bridge’s arch seeks 
completeness, we pass from substance to shadow, 
from reality to illusion. The completeness that 
we behold is only a thought, not a fact. Is it so 
concerning the entireness that human life seeks 
for itself in the eternal world? Is the frag- 
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mentariness the substance, and the wholeness the 
shadow? Is the circle fully drawn only in our 
vision? Are reality and thought in utter contra- 
diction in life, as in the poet’s wonderful image ? 

That question must have recurred again and 
again, as we have considered the thinking of the 
supreme minds in history upon the future life. 
The thought is massive, beautiful, inspiring, in- 
finitely consoling; but is it anything more than 
thought? Do the hard fact and the inspiring 
idea anywhere meet? Must man’s life in its 
most radiant form be but the arch of the rain- 
bow, at best only a half circle, wholly in the 
seen, resting on the horizon here, spanning the 
sky and resting upon it there, beautiful but in- 
complete, the glorious child of light and storm 
yet so evanescent, lifting its curve of divine lines. 
high in the heavens yet a dream of earth, van- 
ishing utterly in a moment, and having no being 
any more save in the memory of some loving be- 
holder ? 

These are the questions that must perplex the 
mind that travels along the stream of thought. 
There is relief from them only as we travel 
along another stream, the stream of historic oc- 
currence; only as we see the two streams mer- 
ging at last in one great river of faith and fact. 
The two romantic and splendid rivers of the 
Kast, the rivers on whose banks the race was 
cradled, where in the morning of its life it 
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played, and where it began its conquest of the 
world, the Euphrates and the Tigris, join and 
become one before they reach the Persian Gulf. 
The confluence of these great and independent 
streams, after so long a course of separateness 
and solitude, must be an impressive sight. The 
order of the world would have it so. They must 
become one, and together go forth to meet the 
great sea. That may illustrate the union of faith 
and fact in Jesus Christ. The stream of positive 
thought upon the question of immortality takes 
its rise early. The stream of fact, of death and 
utter disappearance, begins with the beginnings 
of life upon our planet, and in its course includes 
the existence of man. Wide apart these two 
streams roll on. The waters of thought refresh 
and strengthen life; the waters of fact are the 
poison of grief, the venom of sorrow. Hardly 
did the boldest thinker dream that these two 
rivers should one day blend and flow on together. 
If, in an hour of unwonted insight, a solitary soul 
did venture to declare: “Thy dead shall live; 
my dead bodies shall arise; awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust,” ! the uniform se- 
quence of history seemed in contemptuous disre- 
gard of it. In the fullness of time, however, 
God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, and, 
apart from moral evil, subject to the essential 
limitations of men, over whom death could not 
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hold dominion, whom the grave could not retain. 
The order of God would have it so; the config- 
uration of reality made this junction in Jesus 
Christ of the faith in immortal life and the 
fact a necessity. In his teaching and experience, 
—his idea of God and man, and his revival 
from death, — we find in Christ the stream of 
thought and the stream of fact, in a union that 
cannot be broken. In Christ history sides with 
the loftiest ideas of mankind, the real vindicates 
the ideal, destiny and will are in eternal accord, 
what humanity longs for and what God ordains. 

Our question then is, What is the contribution, 
general and special, that Jesus Christ has made 
with reference to existence after death? In re- 
sponse to this question there are two lines to be 
followed, —the course of thought and that of 
fact. There is the interpretation that Christ puts 
upon God and man, the character of his ideas, 
the conceptions of truth that he left in the world, 
the revelation that he made of the order of the 
universe, the faith that he planted in the world’s 
heart. There is, besides this, the significance of 
his own career, the bearing upon our question 
of his personal experience, the import of his 
revival from death and the grave. The ideas 
that make immortality credible, and more and 
more probable, are in Christ carried to their 
highest, take on a form and a power inapproach- 
able and final. Again, in the experience of Christ 
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the fact is given, and thus the sublime idea is 
justified by the sublime event. We must there- 
fore travel along these two lines of faith and fact. 

I. Perhaps Christ’s most fundamental idea is 
that of the kingdom of God. If we speak from 
the standpoint of faith we call it a revelation of 
the moral order of the universe, and the possibili- 
ties of man. If we speak from the standpoint of 
reason, we say that Christ’s idea of the kingdom 
of God is founded upon thorough insight into the 
moral order of the world, and adjusted through 
complete knowledge and sympathy to the needs 
and capacities of the human race. The grandest 
conception that has ever entered the thought of 
mankind is this of the kingdom of God. The 
phrase was not new with Christ. The idea that 
he put into the phrase was altogether new. There 
had been world-empires long before his advent, — 
the empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece; and now, as he appears among men, there 
is flourishing in all its glory the empire of Rome. 
Great souls, like Isaiah and John the Baptist, had 
suggested to them a world-empire whose head 
should be, not man, but God. The programme 
which they made for themselves was national 
righteousness and national prosperity, national 
surrender to God, and, as a result, authority in his 
name over the whole earth. Before Christ that 
was the loftiest ideal of the race. In his hands 
it undergoes transformation, and immeasurable 
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expansion. His kingdom is not of this world. 
His conception is of the reign of the Divine Love 
in the hearts of men; it is of the filial relations 
in which men stand to God, and of the brotherly 
relations in which men stand toward one another, 
and these ideal relations lifted into gracious and 
inspired realization in the life of the world. His 
vision is of God’s invisible moral order made 
supreme in the thought, ascendent in the feeling 
and benignly authoritative in the will of the race ; 
it is a vision of the fatherhood of God fulfilled in 
the filial and fraternal life of mankind. His par- 
able of the mustard seed suggests the universal 
reach of his thought. The kingdom was to be 
the home of all the homeless, the tree in whose 
branches all might rest. It was coextensive with 
humanity. The parable of the leaven shows the 
spiritual character of Christ’s idea. The kingdom 
was to be an invisible dominion over the souls of 
men: it was first of all to work its transcendent 
effects upon the inward life. Universal in reach 
and spiritual in character, and founded upon the 
fitness of man in the name of the kingly love of 
God, such in barest outline is Christ’s conception 
of the kingdom of heaven, the sublimest concep- 
tion to be found in the whole history of human 
thought... This kingdom is further defined and 
illustrated as a paternal kingdom in the three 
great parables that constitute Christ’s defense for 
1 Bruce, The Kingdom of God, pp. 43-62. 
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his interest in social outcasts. What is right in 
man is true in God. That is the maxim upon 
which rest the parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the lost son. Rich as the shepherd is 
in his ninety and nine safely folded sheep, yet he 
is not rich enough to be careless of the soli- 
tary wanderer. That he must recover; and 
when it is recovered, he calls upon his friends to 
rejoice with him. Rich as God is in the homage of 
loyal spirits, yet is He not rich enough to be with- 
out interest in the solitary sinner. There is joy 
in the heart of God over the recovery of a single 
soul. A woman loses one coin out of ten. She 
sweeps the house diligently until she finds it. 
She is too poor not to exert herself to the utmost 
to recover it; and when it is recovered, she looks 
for the congratulation and happy sympathy of her 
friends. The loss to God in the wandering of 
mankind is infinitely less than one to ten, yet 
is God too poor to allow to perish, without the ut- 
most gracious exertion, the least significant human 
soul. The father in the parable has two sons. 
The younger denies the filial relation and the fra- 
ternal. He is recovered through the sense of evil 
and the fadeless memory of a father’s home. 
Home goes with him into the far country; among 
the swine and the husks is the fair vision of it; 
and with sad heart and swift feet he at length 
returns, won by the sense of its permanence and 
graciousness. The father anticipates the return, 
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and for shame gives his lost boy honor, for rebuke 
kisses, for upbraidings the ring and the robe and 
the festival of victorious love. That is right and 
inevitable in the human relation; that is true and 
all-governing in the heart of the Divine Father. 
Ideas like this make the life without end a moral 
necessity ; for it is inconceivable that such should 
be the fitnesses of man and such the feelings of 
God, and yet death be the end of everything. 

The second great idea of Christ, if indeed it 
is second, is that of eternal life. Less familiar to 
thought than the conception of the kingdom, it 
will require, as I trust it may reward, treatment 
somewhat more extended. 

The last words of Goethe were “light, light, 
light.” This final expression of the great German 
has been understood very differently by different 
men. Some have regarded it as no more than a 
ery for the light of the sun as the shadows were 
closing in upon the night of death. Others have 
seen in it a supreme intellectual aspiration, the 
longing for truth, the cry for clearness upon the 
path that leads through the shadows into the mys- 
terious realms behind the veil. Others still have 
beheld in it the announcement of a fact, the procla- 
mation of a sublime discovery, the ecstatic utter- 
ance of the soul over the ineffable presence of di- 
vine things. Where there is no decisive evidence 
from the great speaker himself, men will continue 
to judge of the import of his words in accordance 
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with the habit of mind that they bring to the ques- 
tion. To certain minds there is no other light than 
that of suns and stars. Their world is one vast and 
overwhelming materialism. To others there is, in 
addition, the light of intellect turned upon the 
mysteries of the world. To a third class there is 
the light of the spirit, the splendor of the unseen, 
the glory of God. In the absence of all decisive 
proof from the dying poet himself, each man will 
judge of his meaning according to what appear 
to him to be the possibilities of the case. 

It is exactly so with the question of eternal life. 
To the selfish man there is no such life. Human 
existence is at best only a far-seeing egoism, a re- 
fined and highly tempered animalism, and all 
notion of a reproduction in man of the divine is 
absurd, a transcendental dream of the imagination, 
a pleasing but empty poetic fancy. To another 
aan there appears possible the pure scientific im- 
pulse, the love and pursuit of truth for its own 
sake. This does certainly add something to human 
existence not found in the beast of the field. It 
adds an element of self-forgetfulness, of supreme 
regard for the universe as an object of thought, of 
intellectual disinterestedness and worth. Indeed, 
the scientific impulse, when it is pure, the desire 
to know and proclaim the exact and whole fact, is 
but the intellectual expression of the moral life, 
and lifts man at once out of the character of a 
mere self-seeker. But there is in man another 
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force besides the love of truth, and that is the love 
of goodness, the identification of individual well- 
being with universal well-being; and when this 
love of goodness fills the whole soul and controls 
all the courses of desire and endeavor, that soul 
has eternal life. There is the animal life, there 
is the intellectual life, there is the spiritual life ; 
and the spiritual is the eternal life, the life repro- 
duced in time and in the human soul out of the 
heart of Christ, out of the heart of God. 

Like all other great thoughts, this idea of eter- 
nal life has a history. In all the best thinking 
of the world upon human life before Christ, two 
elements struggle for united and harmonious 
expression, and never quite attain it, or at least 
never attain it with assurance and permanence : 
one is the element or idea of worth, and the other 
that of duration or everlastingness. The great 
question of the early seers of the race concerns 
the worth of life. Their whole noble problem is 
how to rise above mere sensuous existence; how 
to get egoism out of the intellect, animalism out 
of the heart, and caprice out of the will; how to 
reach a life intrinsically good and having in it- 
self a divine value. 

Greek science as represented by Aristotle and 
Greek philosophy as found in Plato make ap- 
proaches to the Christian idea of eternal life. 
The purely scientific life comes near to the Chris- 
tian conception, because it is a life emptied of all 
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brutality, set free from individualism, released 
from every form of self-consciousness except the 
highest, and carried into a mood where worth and 
joy are found in the contemplating intellect. Per- 
haps the most impressive words in all history 
upon the worth of the intellectual life at its high- 
est are those of Aristotle. Here is this mighty 
mind, the exact antithesis of the mystic and poetic 
soul, the consummate expression of the scientific 
impulse, the completest type of the calm and pure 
passion for knowledge, seeking in its own way 
a life above the senses, other than that which the 
beasts of the field enjoy; a life having worth in 
itself, and possessing the character of the divine. 
Significant indeed are his great words about God : 
“ And in Him is life; for the activity of mind is 
life, and God is activity. And activity pure and 
absolute is his highest and eternal life. And we 
say that God is the highest, the eternal being; so 
that life and duration are continuous and eternal 
in Him. For this is God.” ! The life of God is 
thus one of infinite, unbroken, and everlasting 
contemplation and power ; and in man the purely 
intellectual life is that which is most akin to God. 
When we ascend to Plato, we find the idea of the 
best life approaching much closer to the Chris- 
tian conception. The ideal laid up in heaven was 
the pattern according to which this great soul 
tried to understand the world. He too, like Paul, 
1 Metaphysics, xi. Ethics, x. 8. 
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sought for citizenship in heaven, and, like the 
apostle, he dreamed of a divine commonwealth 
where the righteousness of God should prevail. 
It is impossible not to feel that he is describing 
the attitude of his own spirit, in its long, heroic, 
and beautiful search for the highest, when, in 
speaking of the true lovers of wisdom, he says: 
“¢ Now, he who has become a member of this little 
band, and has tasted how sweet and blessed his 
treasure is, and has watched the madness of the 
many, with the full assurance that there is 
scarcely a person who takes a single judicious step 
in public life, and that there is no ally with whom 
he may safely march to the succor of the just; 
nay, that, should he attempt it, he will be like a 
man that has fallen among wild beasts, — unwill- 
ing to join in their iniquities, and unable singly 
to resist the fury of all, and therefore destined to 
perish before he can be of any service to his coun- 
try or his friends, and do no good to himself or 
any one else; — having, I say, weighed all this, 
such a man keeps quiet and confines himself to 
his own concerns, like a man who, in a storm of 
dust and spray driven by the wind, takes shelter 
behind a wall; and when from his retreat he sees 
the infection of lawlessness spreading over the 
rest of mankind, he is well content if he can in 
any way live his life here untainted in his own 
person by unrighteousness and unholy deeds, and 
when the time for his release arrives take his 
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departure with noble hope and with a cheerful 
and serene mind.” ! 

In the Persian hymns there are close ap- 
proaches to the Hebrew psalms, and many illus- 
trations might be cited of the identification of the 
highest and true life of man with the knowledge 
of God. Take this prayer as a single and suf- 
ficient example: “Do thou, Ahura Mazda, thy- 
self bestow upon us; and now, as part thereof, 
do thou grant that we may attain fellowship with 
thee and thy righteousness for all duration.” ? 
Here is the explicit, although momentary and 
uncertain meeting of worth and duration, and the 
possibility of man’s participation in the excel- 
lence and everlastingness of God. 

If now we turn to the Hebrew Scriptures, we 
find the idea of which I am speaking gathering 
greater fullness and distinctness in the literature, 
and gaining ampler and more consistent expres- 
sion in the leading characters. All the higher 
literature of the Old Testament is a plea for the 
divine life, an endeavor to associate man’s exist- 
ence with God’s, to reproduce in this world and 
in the hearts of men something of the eternal 
worth and joy. But it is in those wonderful 
mystic psalms that we discover the higher ex- 
pression of the idea of eternal life as at once 
excellence and duration without end. What do 
the following familiar passages mean ? 


1 Republic, 496 C. * See Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures, p. 398. 
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‘© Who shali dwell in thy holy hill ? 
He that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, 
And speaketh truth in his heart.” 
“Thou wilt show me the path of life : 
In thy presence is fullness of joy.” 
‘* As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness : 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, in thy likeness.” 
“ How precious is thy lovingkindness, O Lord! 
And the children of men take refuge under the shadow of 
thy wings.’’ 
a es soul thirsteth for God, my flesh longeth for See 


For On Toeeiee nanecs is aber oon life.” 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth: 
But God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever.”’! 


This great conception of eternal life with its 
mystic combination of excellence and_ lasting- 
ness reappears in the teaching of Jesus, as the 
whole higher thought of the world reappears, — 
purified, amplified, grounded upon the deepest 
relations, clothed with supreme authority and 
sweetness, and held up as the possible possession, 
no longer of elect souls merely, but of all the 
world. Notwithstanding its presence in the world 
from the beginning, the idea of eternal life comes 
forth in the teaching of Christ as an original 
revelation. In this great idea as found in Christ 
supreme quality and everlastingness are blended 
with the utmost beauty and sublimity. The 
words that define this life most briefly occur in 


1 Psalms xv., xvi., Xvii., xxxvi., Lxili., and Lxxiii. 
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Christ’s prayer to the Father in the closing hours 
of his ministry: “This is life eternal, that they 
should know thee the only true God, and him 
whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.’’? 
Knowledge here includes the perception of the 
intellect, the feeling of the heart, and the obedi- 
ence of the will. Its nearest equivalent with us 
isexperience. Eternal life is an experience of God 
in the whole being. As a distinct type the Divine 
life is reproduced in Christ, and the prayer is 
that it be reproduced in the character of the 
disciples. It is again said to be the mission of 
Christ to give this life to the world. God so 
‘loved the world, and this love of God is promised 
through the belief of the intellect, the emotion 
of the heart, and the obedience of the spirit. 

Let us look at it, as it comes before us in sev- 
eral pictures taken from the ministry of Christ. 
After the revival of Lazarus a supper was made 
in Bethany for Jesus and his disciples. It was a 
thanksgiving festival; gratitude to the Master 
was its supreme motive. There is a rare and 
gracious beauty in the family picture. There is 
much that is admirable in the feeling of most of 
those gathered at the supper. But among all the 
disciples no one approaches, in truth of percep- 
tion, in delicacy of feeling, and in homage of act, 
the service that Mary rendered. The box of 
precious ointment broken over Christ is, in the 
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realm of conduct, a work of art; the thought is 
of the utmost beauty, and the form is of the 
utmost grace. The life of this disciple is recog- 
nized by the Master as akin to his own; and 
wheresoever the gospel shall be preached, this act 
in revelation of this disciple’s heart, and in illus- 
tration of that quality of ‘being that constitutes 
eternal life, shall be made known. This incident 
gives us the life eternal as manifested through 
a gift. 

More beautiful still is the picture of the Mas- 
ter washing the disciples’ feet before the last 
supper. The disciples have been in dispute over 
the chief seats at the table; the dispute has be- 
come a quarrel; the disputants have sunk into 
the life of the animal; the struggle for suprem- 
acy that goes on among the lower orders of life 
is going on among them. It is another example 
of the individualism, the fierce selfishness, that 
has made the history of man so often nothing 
more than the history of a highly evolved animal. 
Against this animal life Christ sets the spiritual ; 
against the life that seeks, the life that serves. 
The Master girds himself to wash the disciples’ 
feet. This act has its transcendent meaning 
here: it reveals through service the life of God, 
the life of Christ, the life of sovereign worth and 
everlastingness. 

The next picture brings us to the great idea 
along the avenue of inquiry. A beautiful young 
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man, full of courtly courtesy, came to Christ on 
one occasion and asked, ‘“ Good Master, what must 
I do to inherit eternal life?” The questioner is 
turned upon himself. “Why callest thou me 
good?” » Your best words denote eternal realities ; 
duty, patriotism, goodness, lead out to the Infi- 
nite; your ideals bring you to the heart of God. 
Follow your aspirations to their highest reach, 
rise to the supreme significance of your ideals, go 
with the movement of consecrated speech, and 
you will discover that eternal life is the life of 
God. Then keep the commandments, for the life 
eternal is the life of duty in the historic sense. 
“ Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor ;”’ 
hold all that you have and are for the whole organ- 
ism of humanity to which you belong ; for eternal 
life is the life of duty in an intrinsic sense. It 
is the altruistic, the divine life, and rests upon 
the character of God and the capacity of man ; 
it is the harmony of finite and infinite, the music 
of the moral spheres, the ineffable bloom of uni- 
versal rectitude. 

The key to this sublime conception lies in the 
self-consciousness of Christ. It enfolded God; 
it was a growth under the power of God; its 
cause and explanation were to be found only in 
the invisible world. Environment and heredity 
cannot account for Jesus, the generation from 
David and the schooling of Nazareth. In his 
character there is an immediate and supreme 
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expression of the will of God, and his conscious- 
ness is the glorious result of the divine education 
and interpenetration. You can imagine a perfect 
spring and summer, but not without the sun. 
Before you can imagine your perfect seasons, you 
must think of this globe of ours rolling into the 
right place in its orbit and keeping in the right 
relation to the sun. Then, indeed, because of the 
capacity of the earth, spring and summer must 
come. The perfect spring and summer of char- 
acter we find in Christ, and the explanation of 
the tender beauty and wealth of his life lies in 
the power of God upon his spirit. He is the 
reproduction of God in time, the incarnation of 
God, his realization and revelation in terms of 
human consciousness, character, and history. The 
divine world lay round Christ as the atmosphere 
lies about the earth. He lived and moved and 
had his being in it. The divine thought went on 
reproducing itself in his mind, the divine com- 
passion in his heart, the divine power in his will. 
Behind the color that fills the eye, and the sound 
that charms the ear, and the sweetness and rich- 
ness and resistance that delight the other senses, 
lies the power that works this incessant wonder 
upon the sensibilities of man. It is but a step 
into the eternal beyond the mind. Behind the 
thoughts that crowd the eager brain, beneath 
the loves that well up in the heart, back of the 
conscience with its sense of moral reality and the 
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will with its spiritual power, is. the eternal mind 
whose inspiration gives man understanding. It 
is but a step into the eternal within and behind 
the soul. And the eternal within the soul, com- 
ing forth in the flash of genius, in the power of 
character, conquers the eternal beyond the soul, 
and lays it under contribution to the well-being 
of mankind. This is the philosophy of all dis- 
covery and invention, of all progress in science 
and government, of all advance in the life of 
individuals and communities. Up out of the 
eternal within and behind the genius and the 
saint and the hero have come the thoughts, 
the loves, and the powers that have renewed the 
face of the earth and heaven. The Eternal Mind 
and Heart rises through the human, and converts 
the eternal power in soil and sun, in seas and 
stars, in earth and air, into the mighty instrument 
of human advance. Between these two eterni- 
ties Christ lived,— between the eternal power 
that wrought the incessant wonder of sensuous 
representation upon his outward sensibility and 
the Eternal Mind that came in upon his soul 
in thought and love and character. He was in 
supreme sympathy with the eternal within and 
behind him, and that beyond him and his unique 
and divine consciousness was the utterance of 
God, the wielding of God upon the souls of men 
and the powers of nature. His influence was 
but God at work upon men; his miracles were 
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but the intelligence and love of God using the 
power of God as displayed in the outward world. 
This consciousness of Christ receiving into itself 
up out of the eternal deeps the wisdom of God, 
and using this ceaseless income of grace upon 
man, and upon nature for man, is the key, as I 
have said, to his sublime idea of the life eternal. 
It was the thing about which he was most clear 
and certain; for it was the thing with which he 
had most to do, and under whose power he lived 
unceasingly. It was the realization in Him of the 
truth and grace of God. 

The fourth Gospel is the history of this reali- 
zation and revelation. In that Gospel the advent 
of Jesus means the incarnation of the Eternal 
Life, and the whole career of Christ is one 
continuous and cumulative disclosure of the char- 
acter of God, the absolute sacrifice. We see 
the Eternal Life manifested in Christ, winning 
the hearts of the young men who became his 
disciples, hallowing the wedding festivities in 
Cana of Galilee, purifying in kingly indignation 
the polluted temple, speaking to the Jewish doc- 
tors of the mystery of the birth from above, 
opening to the Samaritan woman the meaning of 
worship, healing the impotent man at the pool 
of Bethsaida, vindicating his claim as the bread 
of heaven against the malice of Pharisees, giving 
sight to the blind eyes and the darkened under- 
standing, proclaiming himself the Good Shepherd, 
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weeping with those that weep and bringing the 
dead back from the grave, receiving from 
disciples the hospitality of love and gratitude, 
celebrating the passover with the twelve and 
instituting the supper that is to become the per- 
petual memorial of his deathless love, disclosing 
in his farewell words the inmost heart of spirit- 
ual truth, pouring into disconsolate disciples the 
infinite consolation, commending them and all 
generations of believers in his kingdom to the 
keeping of God the Father, going forth to the 
“agony and bloody sweat,” to betrayal, denial, 
desertion, condemnation, mockery, and crucifixion, 
and breathing upon the cross, and under the 
anguish of the blows that nailed him to it, the 
sublime prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” That is the wonderful 
history of words and deeds, of things said and 
done and suffered, through which the Eternal Life 
discovers himself. The fourth Gospel is the con- 
tinuous and ineffable illustration of the meaning 
of eternal life. Like an inverted rainbow is the 
life of Christ from advent to ascension, coming 
out of heaven and returning to heaven, and re- 
vealing in its whole sacred curve the unutterable 
and adorable loveliness of the Divine Being. That 
is the conception that Christ has left of the true 
life of man. It is the rainbow inverted, issuing 
from above and returning to the skies, in the 
world but not of it, vanishing at death in the 
boundless and conserving love of God. 
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Certain of the more original features of this 
sublime idea of eternal life as it appears in the 
teachings of Christ must now be more fully noted 
and illustrated. 

1. Eternal life is the soul conscious of its rela- 
tionships, human and divine, and living in them 
with an inspired aim, strength, and fullness. In 
the teaching of Jesus, personality is the only ul- 
timate and permanent reality. Nature is but the 
personality of God manifested in a particular 
way, and the moral order, as seen in the soul and 
in human history, is but the same personality 
revealed in another and higher way. In this uni- 
verse of manifested Deity, the human personality 
alone has value in itself and constitutes the ex- 
press image of God. All else comes and goes ; 
the whole sea of being is a passing show, save 
as personality, Divine and human, is viewed as 
the permanent seat and centre of it. If we 
could, by the stroke of some mighty magician’s 
wand, smite out of being all that is accidental 
and temporal, we should have left the august 
personal framework of the universe, and we 
should see all reality comprehended in personal 
forms and powers. This is the sublime basal 
thought of Christ. In his vision, the abiding and 
eternal substance of being is expressed in the ori- 
ginal, creative personality of God, and in the de- 
rived and dependent personality of man. The 
life eternal is therefore the personal life of the 
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absolute love realized in the personal capacity of 
man. ‘ This is life eternal, that they should know 
thee the only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ.” ! The first thing in this 
definition is the conscious and happy relation to 
God. Life is lifted into the infinite Presence, 
associated with the Divine Being, open to the 
outflow of his wisdom and grace, interlocked with 
his purpose and power, held in happy contempla- 
tion of his goodness, and gladdened by the wealth 
of experience and hope coming from God through 
the fixed and inspired filial relation. The eternal 
life is first of all the life of a son of God. In 
Jesus Christ, however, there is, besides the revela- 
tion of God, the representation of humanity. We 
find humanity in Christ, and the knowledge of 
Christ is the knowledge of humanity. The con- 
' scious relation to Christ is the richest relation to 
mankind. And this aspect of eternal life must 
be adequately emphasized, — the fullness of its 
humanity. 

These, then, are the two orders of relation- 
ship, the divine and the human, the filial and 
the fraternal, the son of God and the brother of 
man, in which the soul finds its deepest life. Con- 
nection, interrelation, with the divine and human 
universe means life; isolation means death. The 
wider the tree can spread its roots and the farther 
it can extend its boughs, the greater its life. This 


1 John xyii. 3. 
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is the meaning of the psalmist’s beautiful image, 
‘like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” The 
shrub in the desert is out of all relation to the 
vital forces of the world, and so must shrivel and 
die. But the same shrub planted by the rivers 
lives and grows from year to year. Its union with 
the living forces of nature is the cause of its 
growth. Its leaf, also, shall not wither; it shall 
have an enduring and beautiful life. Isolated 
from the great upper life of God and from the 
deep humanities, separated from the sunshine of 
the Divine Spirit and from the richness of human 
interests, the character cannot possess excellence 
and beauty ; and if it endures, it is only as the dead 
endure. But the man who is bound by gratitude 
to God and by love and service to his kind, and 
who looks upon the world from the elevation of 
the cross, lives a life of increasing strength and 
perennial freshness. 

The most adequate symbol, and the one most 
widely used by the supreme spirits in history, 
for this relational feature of the life eternal is the 
city of God. Man is nothing, left to himself. 
He is not man until he becomes a member of 
a home, a citizen of a state, a communicant in 
the church of humanity. His essential nature 
is hidden until he confesses himself a son and 
brother; until he founds, in fact or in sympathy, 
a home for himself, and he steps out into a definite, 
responsible relation to his nation and to his kind. 
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The individual is thus discovered and realized 
only through society. He is a personal centre in 
a network of human relations; and if we tear 
him from the contexture of being, as selfishness 
always does, we destroy his essential nature as 
man, and reduce him again to the brute category 
from which he is said to have come. Long ago 
Aristotle said, ‘‘ Man is a social being,’ and he 
who does not construe the individual in terms of 
domestic, social, and human relationship misses 
utterly the essential constitution of man. Long 
before the psalmist had sung, “Glorious things 
are spoken of thee, O city of God,’ Abraham 
had gone forth, a dweller in tents, yet seeking a 
stable habitation, and so a city, other than that 
founded by the men of Nineveh and Babylon, 
whose builder and maker is God. What the first 
Hebrew longed for John saw descending out of 
heaven; and the gorgeous outline of the mystic 
city of God, as he beheld it, is but the symbol of 
the life eternal. The human city is more than 
splendid avenues, broad thoroughfares, and mate- 
rial structures. It represents the noble needful- 
ness of man to man, the common and precious in- 
heritance from the past, the association of present 
aims and endeavors, the joint and equal posses- 
sion of inspiring traditions and ideals, the happy 
fellowship in thought and work and life. The 
city of God means the social order set upon the 
divine foundation of love, and the whole struc- 
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ture and aim and movement of human life puri- 
fied and inspired by the indwelling God. The 
life eternal is first of all a relational life. “Ye 
are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
innumerable hosts of angels, to the general as- 
sembly and church of the firstborn who are en- 
rolled in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and to 
the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better than 
that of Abel.” 4 

2. The eternal life is thus a present possession. 
This is eternal life, the knowledge of God and 
humanity as revealed in Christ. John does but 
represent the deeper teaching of his Master when 
he translates the meaning of life and death, so 
far as they concern mankind, out of the physical 
into the spiritual. “We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we love 
the brethren.” 2 According to the profound and 
beautiful old man who wrote these words, mere 
existence is not life, nor is the mere extinction 
of the body, its reduction to the elements of 
earth and air, death. Life is existence plus su- 
preme quality, and death is existence minus this 
quality. Here is John true to Christ when all 
others forsook him and fled, following him into 
the court of the high priest, watching him with 

1 Hebrews xii. 22-24, 2 1 John iii. 14, 
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unutterable sympathy, accompanying him through 
his mockery and shame with inexpressible love, 
going with him to the place of crucifixion, and 
receiving, as he stood there, from the supreme 
sufferer the last message of care for the beau- 
tiful mother, and from that hour adding the 
august responsibility to the privileges of his 
discipleship. That is life, — existence raised, 
enriched, and inspired by an unearthly and bound- 
less love, and wrought over into heavenly excel- 
lence and joy. Here, on the other hand, is 
Judas, covenanting with Christ’s enemies that 
he may betray him; selling his Master, whom he 
knows to be innocent blood, for thirty pieces of 
silver; without sympathetic consciousness of all 
the truth that Jesus had spoken in his presence, 
of all the works of mercy that he had done, and 
of all the particular love that he had shown him, 
going to the garden of agony and betraying his 
Lord with a kiss! That is death, — existence 
without love, destitute of worth, dogged by de- 
spair and pursued by the shadow of an infinite 
horror. The man of love is the representative of 
life; the man of treason is the type of death. 
Thus life eternal is a possession for the pres- 
ent, while unconfined to any time or place. .And 
I think there is something profoundly impressive 
and conclusive, to a noble mind, in the affirmation 
that the soul filled with beautiful regard for man 
and burdened with great desires for the world 
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cannot perish, but must forever go on. Death is 
no more than an impressive incident in the his- 
tory of such a soul. It is but a bend in the 
river round the spur of a mountain. The river 
is one, all the way from its source to the sea. All 
the way above the bend it has grown as it de- 
scended ; every mile of its course has brought it 
some fresh contribution. Below the bend it is 
the same stream, only mightier. Above the bend 
and below, the river is one, and the method of in- 
crease is the same. So with the living, loving 
soul. After the stream of its life sweeps round 
the great curve of death, we can no longer fol- 
low. Still, it was life here, and it is life there. 
Above the curve it was fed from the unseen 
Christ; below the curve it is fed from him. It 
is one continuous unbroken life, with the method 
of increase the same in this world and in that; 
one stream above the bend and below; one life 
here and hereafter. The truth is, the whole New 
Testament idea of eternal life is that it is non- 
temporal. It is associated with a bodily organ- 
ization that grows and decays, that belongs to 
the order of this passing world; but eternal life 
itself has nothing to do with time, save as it 
changes from glory to glory. Its origin is in 
the immutable character of God, and its seat 
the fixed and ineffaceable image of God in the 
human soul; the nourishment of it is the bread 
of heaven, the ministry of divine realities; its 
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kindred is the moral and spiritual order of the 
universe ; and its conserver and perfecter is the 
Holy Ghost. The eternal life is thus the aspect 
of all being, Divine and human, that stands in 
direct antithesis to time. It is the reproduction 
in the human of that which is the victorious con- 
tradiction of all change and decay —the moral 
life of God, the Eternal Love. 


“ Bly, envious time, till thou run out thy race ; 
For when as each bad thing thou hast entomb’d, 
And last of all thy greedy self consumed, 

Then long eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss ; 

And joy shall overtake us as a flood, 

When everything that is sincerely good 

And perfectly divine, 

With Truth and Peace and Love shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 

Of Him to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided soul shall climb, 
Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 

Attired with stars we shall forever sit 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time.” 


3. It must further be remarked that eternal 
life is the human life realized and inspired. Sen- 
suous existence is not human existence. Intellect- 
ual and moral life is not the characteristic and 
full life of mankind. Communion with the 
Divine within, around, and above is the complete 
life. Lay hold upon that which is life indeed, 
subordinate the sensuous to the intellectual, and 
the intellectual to the moral, and all to the spirit- 
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ual, to full and inspired and endless communion 
with God. That is the sublime imperative both 
of the Gospels and the Epistles. We touch here 
upon the deepest meaning of the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus. The rich man is clothed 
with purple and fine linen. He walks in the 
habit of a king. He fares sumptuously every 
day ; but he is without the Divine. And because 
he is without that, he is in torment. The beggar 
was able to bear his earthly distress and the 
world’s neglect and scorn because he had the life 
of God in his soul. When death came, it was 
but the deeper entrance into the same wondrous 
life. Tennyson and a friend were walking down 
the Strand in London, one day, when they paused 
before a window with pictures of Goethe and 
Dante side by side. Knowing his passionate 
fondness for Dante, this friend said to Tennyson, 
“What is there in Dante’s face that there is not 
in Goethe’s?” Swift as light came the fine 
answer, “The divine!” What is there in Laz- 
arus laid at the rich man’s gate that there is not 
in the wearer of the purple? The divine! 

Here we come upon the whole philosophy of 
our Lord’s representation of future retribution. 
The man who hid his talent in a napkin, the guest 
without the wedding garment, the builder who 
founded his house upon the sand, the foolish vir- 
gins who had no oil in their lamps, the wicked 
servants who dishonored their master and slew 
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his well-beloved son, and the sublime scene of 
judgment itself in which the inhuman are turned 
away, all concern the loss of the divine life. How 
solemn and grand and how sublimely compas- 
sionate these representations of future suffering 
become when we think of them as symbols of that 
loss of God and humanity, that bereavement of 
the life of infinite worth and zest against which 
our Lord would forever secure the soul! The 
life eternal is under menace from death eternal. 
Before every man is the possibility of divine ex- 
cellence, participation in the divine nature, sure 
of the endless happy years; and the possibility 
of the life selfish, brutal, godless, and inhuman, 
the life destitute at once of all worth and joy, and 
plunging onward in unmeasured courses under 
the fiery discipline of God. The life eternal is 
the full realization of the human; the death 
eternal is the loss of the human in the brutal. 
When the sun rises to-morrow morning he will 
throw into light the city and the cemetery, the 
habitations of the living and the dead, the world 
of the active, the gay, and the hopeful, and the 
graves that are the mute token of the sleep from 
which there is no awaking. Side by side are 
these two worlds, and after the obliterations of 
night every new morning sets them in distinct, 
sorrowful, and endless contrast. Side by.side are 
the worlds of spiritual life and death. Upon those 
that hate and those that love, upon those that 
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exist simply for themselves and those who live for 
their kindred and their kind, upon those two con- 
trasted orders of human life Christ pours his re- 
vealing power. He makes men understand that 
hell is a present reality, that it is a state of mind, 
that it is practical atheism and inhumanity; and 
he makes men see that heaven is also a present 
power, a condition of the soul waxing into some- 
thing diviner with the progress of the days; that 
it is fellowship with God in Christ, communion 
with saints, and the devout and loving service of 
mankind. These are the two present worlds of 
eternal life and eternal death. They are set over 
against each other as sea and land, as earth and 
sky, as night and day. They are here, and we 
are in one or the other; in the loveless, god- 
less, inhuman life, or in the contrasted life of 
prayer and sacrifice and service. 

Beyond these two great ideas of the kingdom 
of God and eternal life are the utterances of 
Christ respecting the particular and personal in- 
terest of God in each human soul. It reaches to 
the sparrow; how much more to man! There is 
his farewell address to his disciples, the explicit 
utterance about his Father’s house, the amazing 
assertion that if there were no heavenly world 
and no meeting again of those parted by death, 
he would have told them. Terrible as it would 
have been to declare the sad fact, he would still 
have done it. There is his tender and immortal 
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assurance to the thief at his side. Death is not 
a dreamless sleep; it is not even a suspension of 
consciousness. “ To-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.” A fellowship of love in pain is 
about to be exchanged for a fellowship of love in 
bliss. 

We have now traced in outline and with a free 
hand the forms in which Christ casts the highest 
thought of the world. Everything comes to 
maturity, the morning to the full day. So amaz- 
ing is this form that the highest thought of man- 
kind has assumed that we may well call it, even 
from the position of critical inquiry, revelation. 
The first minds in all history have been aware of 
this view of things, have here and there caught 
glimpses of it, have with great clearness indicated 
certain outlines of it; still in their achievements 
darkness and light have been in dispute. Now 
comes the Christ, and gives to the highest thought 
of the world an expression so simple, so compre- 
hensive, so great, that it identifies itself with the 
constitution of the universe, and becomes for all 
time the revelation of the nature of things. The 
dayspring from on high has visited us, and in 
consequence the highest ethical and spiritual 
thought of mankind has been wrought over into a 
radiant image of the order of the world. 

II. We are thus brought to the fact of Christ’s 
revival from death and the grave. This fact, 
actual from the position of belief, alleged from the 
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position of doubt, raises many questions. They 
are, however, all reducible to two, the philoso- 
phical and the historical. If one believes in God, 
that settles at once the philosophical question. If 
God exists, he must exist as the master and not 
as the instrument of nature; nature is in the ser- 
vice of God, not God in the service of nature; 
God’s character is the supreme thing, and not na- 
ture’s law.1 On the assumption that God lives 
and reigns, an assumption necessary for the life of 
the world, and one all but universally made, resur- 
rection is possible. Theistic philosophy can say 
no more, and it can say no less and no other. In 
the supposition that Christ may have risen from 
the dead, there is nothing at war with possibility. 
The question now becomes historical. That 
Christ was believed to have risen is by competent 
eritics universally admitted. Granting, then, the 
faith primitive, universal, absolute, the problem is 
how to account for it. There are many possible 
ways (as the history of critical inquiry shows) 
of meeting this problem. Without disrespect to 
ingenious scholars, they may be reduced to three. 
The first is that Christ appeared to die, but did 
not; his apparent death was but a swoon, and his 
reputed resurrection but the return to conscious- 
ness after the temporary lapse. Strauss deals the 
death-blow to this supposition, if indeed it ever 


1 Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 58-62. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 336. 
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stood in need of killing, when he points out the 
fact that a Christ thus evading death could never 
have become, for his disciples, the Prince of life. 1 
That Christ died and did not rise is the second 
possible affirmation. Here, of course, we look for 
a rational and adequate account of the origin of 
the belief that he did rise, a belief, as I have 
said, primitive, universal, absolute. It is aside 
from my purpose to go through the wearisome 
theories variously termed phantasmal and visional, 
by which writers who do not credit the reality 
or the possibility of the resurrection of Christ, 
struggle sadly and vainly to account for the 
primitive and “aboriginal” belief in it.2 They 
make sad. work with the New Testament rec- 
ords, with the character of the witnesses of 
the risen Lord either for knavery or lunacy, and 
with the character of Christ himself. They con- 
tend for an origin of the sublimest power in 
history that in no way accounts for it, that is in 
all respects unworthy of it. The arguments of 
believers, it is said, have sometimes conducted 
men to unbelief. On the discussion of the resur- 
rection of Christ, a similar tendency may be ob- 
served from unbelief to belief. For a mind with- 
- out the bias of anti-theistic views of the world, it 
may be said that a good preparation for faith in 
the reality of Christ’s resurrection would be a 


1 New Life, i. 412. 
2 A.M, Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 34. 
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measure of discipline in destructive criticism. 
The longer one studies this supreme question, with 
the support of a theistic view of the world, the 
more convinced one becomes that the only adequate 
explanation of the early and “ aboriginal” faith in 
the revival of Christ from the dead, is the historic 
fact that he was revived. The fact created the 
faith, and not the faith the fact. 

In this connection we must note the character 
of the person revived. The revival is of one con- 
fessedly unique for wisdom and goodness in the 
annals of the world. It is of one the record of 
whose purpose and thought and activity has made 
the impression upon the profoundest students of 
his entire distinctness in endowment, in character, 
in mission, from all the other sons of God. That 
record has wrought into the consciousness of the 
overwhelming majority of those who may claim to 
know it best, the conviction of the unique rela- 
tions that Christ sustained to God and man. The 
worth of Jesus Christ, his transcendent intellec- 
tual and moral greatness, is the first thing to be 
noted in connection with his revival from death. 
Christian ethics prepare the way for Christian 
facts; the infinite worth of Christ, for his revival 
from death. If he is an amazing exception to the 
law of death, he is an equally amazing exception 
to the law of sin. Exceptional in character and 
errand, why should he not be exceptional in 
death ? 
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The next remark concerns the character of the 
witnesses. That they were at first incredulous 
and ultimately convinced only by the power of 
fact has often been noticed. That they were 
simple men and absolute strangers to the genius 
out of which imposture comes has likewise been 
duly emphasized. That they had everything 
earthly to lose by the assertion of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ has been abundantly recognized ; 
but that they were men trained in the school of 
Christ, equipped intellectually through the disci- 
pline of the greatest teacher in all history, has 
had altogether too little attention. They were at 
first ignorant men, but ignorant they did not and 
could not remain with such privileges. They 
were indeed fishermen and tax-gatherers, men 
from the humbler classes; but so have been many 
of the greatest persons in history. Cromwell, the 
small land-owner, becomes Lord Protector of 
England; Washington, the surveyor, the first 
President of the United States ; Disraeli, the Jew, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain; and the rail- 
splitter of the West, one of the master states- 
men of modern times. Athanasius running wild 
in the streets, and caught by the bishop of Alex- 
andria playing at church, is sent on his way to 
the highest intellectual and ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Newton is the child of a small Berkshire 
farmer, Shakespeare’s father was a petty mer- 
chant, and Milton’s a stationer. These names 
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suggest a multitude of others scarcely less emi- 
nent, the contribution of poor, but intelligent and 
pious homes to the enrichment and guidance of 
the world. The great majority of the young men 
in the colleges of the land are the sons of parents 
in humble life. They go to college ignorant, but 
after four years of academic discipline they pass 
out educated men. It is easy and usual to under- 
estimate the intellectual expansion and maturity 
that came to the crude young men who gathered 
about Jesus at the beginning of his ministry, and 
continued with him to its close. Acuteness of 
perception must have been developed, quickness 
in detecting real from nominal thinking, a sense 
of God’s order in the natural world and in the 
moral, a sincerity, a soundness and vigor of intel- 
lect altogether new. They came to believe indeed 
that with God all things are possible, and so far 
they had an intellectual bias in favor of the his- 
toric event. This may be considered a defect; 
so also may the opposite mood. Indisputable 
facts of ecclesiastical history respecting the vi- 
sions and sufferings of saints have been scorned 
by certain writers until recently, when similar 
experiences appear under the hypnotic or mes- 
meric trance.t If facts that accord with theism 
are readily accepted by the theist, it is equally 
true that facts discordant with naturalism are 
persistently rejected or explained away by agnos- 
1 Prof. W. James, Psychology, vol. ii., p. 593. 
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tics. There may be a vitiating bias in favor of 
an event such as the resurrection of Christ, and 
there may be a vitiating bias against it. The 
integrity of the intellect is exposed in all men, 
whether believers or unbelievers. The intel- 
lectual integrity of the man who has had the 
unequaled privilege of a three years’ course of 
discipline under the personal direction and effort 
of the master teacher of the world, and whose 
heart has been fixed upon the things that are true 
and honest, is less exposed, it should seem, than 
that of any other person. Peter is a typical wit- 
ness. His greatest sin had been denial of the 
truth, and that denial had cost him his keenest 
pain. He is recovered, and to this*man, in peni- 
tent and passionate devotion to the truth, the risen 
Christ appears. Peter is too sensible to be im- 
posed upon, and he is too penitent over his recent 
sin to become an affirmer of falsehood. His 
character, intellectual and moral, is evidence that 
his testimony is trustworthy. Peter’s character 
is the character of the other witnesses ; his testi- 
mony is their testimony. The exceptional char- 
acter of the person revived from death is followed 
by the competent character of the witnesses of 
that revival. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Christian 
faith is founded upon the fact of Christ’s revival 
from the dead. At the trial of Christ the disci- 
ples forsook him and fled. When they beheld 
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him under arrest and on his way to judgment, 
they seemed to themselves the victims of delusion. 
His death dispersed them, as it then seemed for- 
ever. They were gathered again, and reunited. 
What did it? Was ita fancy, ora fact? Fur- 
ther, their character was changed; their past 
education came to full fruition; the deniers of 
Christ became his confessors ; those who fled from 
him in his sufferings now rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for his sake. The very 
men who were vexed with ambitious schemes and 
tormented with the desire of superiority are now 
planning for the spiritual good of mankind, are 
starting an enterprise for the benefit of the world, 
and stand ready to devote themselves to death in 
the service of this sublime ideal. What effected 
this revolution in the character of the disciples ? 
They are reunited and they are changed. Was 
it a dream, or a reality, that achieved it? Still 
further,. these men are formed into a church; 
they meet for worship; they undergo wonderful 
spiritual experiences. Through their representa- 
tives, like Peter on the day of Pentecost, they 
persuade multitudes to join them. Here, then, 
are some of the questions that only the verita- 
ble resurrection of Christ can answer: What re- 
united the dispersed disciples? What changed 
them from deniers to confessors, from self-seekers 
to servants of humanity? What gave them 
organization and life? Was it not the power of 
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an event, and was not that event the revival from 
death of their Master? When we add to this 
the immeasurable effect of Christianity upon the 
life of the world, and take into account its immor- 
tal freshness, and reflect that the hope of a revival 
to nations buried under misfortune and vice lies 
in this great faith; when we behold the new 
power that it is to-day sending forth to meet the 
new opportunity, and realize that here in this 
eternal gospel is the impulse of all improvement 
and the ground of all high expectation for man- 
kind, it becomes incredible that a fancy and not 
a fact, a vision and not an event, a dream and not 
a reality, gave birth to this stupendous enterprise 
and power. Christ said the house built on sand 
must fall. If he had built his house on sand, the 
same fate would have overtaken it. The fact 
that it stands, and stands to-day where his first 
disciples, obedient to the guiding impulse of his 
spirit, placed it, on the historic certainty of his 
resurrection, shows the foundation of the glorious 
edifice to be not sand, but immutable rock.’ 

1 Tt is indeed a strange exegesis that makes Jesus a witness 
against his own resurrection. Prof. Edward Caird, in his pro- 
found and luminous book on The Evolution of Religion (p. 241, 
vol. ii.), appeals from Paul, who manifestly founds Christianity 
upon the resurrection, to Jesus, and quotes the words, “ they have 
Moses and the prophets,” and remarks that “those who do not 
believe when they have the immediate evidence of the ethical 
and religious life of humanity would not even ‘be persuaded 


though one rose from the dead.’” It does seem rather deft 
work to turn Christ into a witness against the supernatural, 
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The fact of Christ’s revival from death once 
established, a law of revival as old as death is dis- 
covered and certified. Death does not arrest the 
life of the individual soul, and the form of being 
in the future is analogous to the form of being 
here. The Christian idea of the future life is not 
happily expressed by the phrase, immortality of 
the soul. Soul stands for the seat of thought, 
feeling, activity ; body for the instrument of mani- 
festation, the passive principle in the service of 
the active. This is the complete life here, and 
the Christian idea is that the complete life there 
will be analogous. Thought, and feeling, and 
activity will have in thé future a mode of mani- 
festation, a form of being, an instrument of ser- 
vice, like that which they have in this world. The 
Christian revelation thus completes the specula- 
tive idea. The thought of the immortality of the 
soul is but a half thought, and it is beset with the 
difficulties that always embarrass half thoughts. 
It is the best that reason can do in the service of 


where the point of his utterance is directed toward the sort of 
unbelief that originates not in the intellect, but in the will, that 
having come into existence irrespective of evidence is not to be 
put down by evidence. Though resurrection would be unavailing 
for such minds, it might still bring “life and incorruption to 
light’’ for those who were searching for the higher truth, and 
longing and yet afraid to believe. If Christ had considered 
‘Moses and the prophets’’ as enough, or as supplying what he 
gave only in a higher degree, he certainly would have changed his 
demeanor and moderated his claims. He appealed to the signs 
of the times, and the resurrection was the supreme sign. 
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the greatest of hopes; but it must complete 
itself through union with Christian fact. After 
this union, faith in the future life is no longer 
adequately expressed by belief in the immortality 
of the soul; it must become belief in the resur- 
rection-life of man. 

In addition to discovering and certifying the 
law of human revival from death, the resurrection 
of Christ meets a serious philosophical difficulty 
in regard to self-localization in the hereafter. 
Memory yields its contents only under fitting and 
stimulating conditions. The dream of my distant 
friend disappears on awaking, until the letter 
from him recalls it; the dream of my dead, until 
the pictures on my table force from memory the 
secret. There is nothing more true to mental 
laws than the assertion that were it not for the 
familiar walls of the room, the familiar pictures, 
the furniture, and the garments laid aside the 
previous night, we should be unable, on awaking 
from profound sleep, to localize ourselves. We 
should indeed be utterly lost. Without a familiar 
object in the environment there would be nothing 
with which to make connection with our past men- 
tal life, nothing with which to build the old life 
upon the new. It may be said that reminiscence 
works by contrast. Among the swine and the 
husks, the Prodigal Son remembers his father’s 
home ; in the desert, Israel sighs for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt; in bereavement, the vanished life is 
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vividly and fondly recalled. Here, however, the 
contrast is not absolute. It is set in with con- 
ditions of place and time that are substantially 
the same, and with the old experiences now in un- 
equal proportions. But in the other world, how 
shall we get our bearings? On the shoreless 
eternity, to what fixed and shining orb can we 
direct vision that we may know where we are? 
The question is indeed momentous, and the ascen- 
sion life of Christ meets it as no speculation 
could. Christ is the sovereign of our thoughts 
here and there, the centre of existence in the 
present and the future, the shining object by 
which we localize ourselves in this world and in 
that, the dear and divine form by which we find 
ourselves in time and in eternity. This is the 
significance of that magnificent dream of Richter, 
in which he finds himself exhausted and lost in 
the boundless universe. In his lonely and lost 
condition, “there came sailing onwards,” he 
says, “from the depth, through the galaxies of 
stars,a dark globe along the sea of light; and 
a human form as a child stood upon it, which 
neither changed nor yet grew greater as it drew 
near. At last I recognized our earth before me, 
and on it the child Jesus, and He looked upon 
me with a light so bright and gentle and loving 
that I awoke for love and joy.”! So long as the 
sun shines, the mariner cannot lose himself, on 


1 Quoted from Westcott, The Gospel of the Resurrection, pp. 1, 2. 
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whatever ocean he sails. So long as the Sun of 
Righteousness continues fixed and resplendent, no 
soul need lose its way in the pathless eternity. 
As of the waterfowl, so of the soul : — 
“There is a power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 

The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost.” 

Our generation has had the good fortune to see 
on two occasions the transit of Venus across the 
sun’s disc. In June, 1874, and in December, 
1882, that event, momentous in the history of 
astronomy and full of lofty wonder for the ordi- 
nary observer, took place. Not until June, 2004, 
and December, 2012, will these amazing events be 
repeated. Every person now alive on this planet 
will then be in his grave. To those alive then 
the observations of our astronomers will be simply 
the transmitted calculations of dead men. They 
will be, until verified by that new generation of 
astronomers, not science, in the most rigorous 
sense, but faith. One can imagine the expeditions 
that will be fitted out in those distant years, the 
splendid fleet of ships, the wonderful astronomi- 
cal instruments, the new and vast opportunities 
for the eventful observation. And as the queen 
planet, shorn for a while of its radiance, rolls 
upon the mighty dise of the sun, the awestruck 
observers will declare that scientific faith and 
scientific fact have met in magnificent accord. 
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All thinking on the future life is of the nature of 
calculation. While one remains in the sphere of 
thought, one remains in the realm of faith. The 
thought may be a necessity of the reason ; still, 
anterior to experience, it is but a faith that has 
put on the form of intellectual necessity. Until 
death is discovered to be only the introduction to 
a nobler life; until the fact of death is met and 
set aside by the counter-fact of resurrection, the 
demonstration is incomplete. This for the first 
disciples was the august meaning of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The witnesses of it were in the 
position of our astronomers. They verified the 
calculation of the preceding highest thought of 
the world; they vindicated the greatest expecta- 
tion of the human mind; they matched the in- 
spiring faith with the inspiring fact. Against 
the solemn background of history they beheld the 
living event that revealed the purpose of God, the 
order of the moral universe, the Divine ordina- 
tion for man. Before their awestruck vision the 
human dream and the Divine reality rolled into 
eternal agreement. Their impressive and over- 
powering testimony has come down to us; and 
we have our faith supported by the fact to which 
they witness. With this faith thus inspired and 
supported, we wait our time. Can we not antici- 
pate the amazed and reverent joy with which, in 
the hour of death, we shall behold the beautiful 
faith and the glorious fact roll into a union, 
silent, sublime, and everlasting ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


TRUST AND IMMORTALITY. 


“We bid you to hope.” — GoETHE. 

“Kternity, which cannot be far off, is my one strong city. I 
look into it fixedly now and then. All terrors about it seem to 
me superfluous. The universe is full of love and of inexorable 
sternness and veracity: and it remains forever true that God 
reigns. Patience, silence, hope.” — CARLYLE. 

“The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, (like the cover of 
an old book, its contents torn out, and stript of its lettering and 
gilding), lies here food for worms; yet the work itself shall 
not be lost, for it will (as he believed) appear once more ina 
new and more beautiful edition, corrected and amended by the 
author.”’ — FRANKLIN’S epitaph, written by himself. 

“T know that my redeemer liveth.” —Jop xix. 25, 

“Though he slay me yet will I trust in him.” — Jos xiii. 15. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TRUST AND IMMORTALITY: THE GROUNDS OF 
FAITH TO-DAY. 


Tue law of history may be contrasted with that 
of primogeniture, according to which the first 
born has the greatest privilege and the latest 
born the least. To simplify the illustration, sup- 
pose that the nine children of Victoria had all 
been sons. The earliest born is the heir apparent, 
and his sons in succession, heirs presumptive. 
They and their father, the Prince of Wales, must 
all die before the succession to the crown can 
pass to the second son of the Queen; and he and 
all his must die before it can descend to the 
third, and not until he and all his issue have be- 
come extinct can it go to the fourth; and so on 
down to the ninth. Thus the hopes of the crown 
for the nine sons of Victoria rest on a swiftly 
diminishing probability. The chances are against 
even the second son. They increase vastly against 
each younger member of the royal family, until 
for the youngest there is practically no chance 
at all. 

The law of history is the exact reverse of all 
this. The first generation has the least privi- 
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lege, the latest has the most. History is a move- 
ment upward in opportunity and power. Coper- 
nicus, in the interest of simplicity, substitutes 
for the notion of the revolution of the sun and 
planets round the earth the idea of the earth 
circling the sun with her sister planets. Kepler 
and Galileo benefit by his discoveries and mis- 
takes, and carry the new astronomy farther ; 
Newton takes up the hints and guesses of Kepler, 
and extends them to the one sublime force that 
holds in harmony all worlds; and Laplace and 
Young, and their successors, correct Newton’s 
imperfect theories and expand and prove them. 
Thus each astronomer has the advantage of the 
failure and the success of his predecessor ; while 
the latest comer stands supreme in point of scien- 
tific privilege. It is a just complaint of John 
S. Mill against Sir William Hamilton, that stand- 
ing as he did on the high vantage-ground of phi- 
losophical history, he should have accomplished 
so little in the way of clearing up the funda- 
mental problems of the human mind. Not only 
men may, but should 
“rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

All science, all thought, all life is according to 
this law of ascending privilege and obligation. 
As in the untitled and purely human home the 
youngest child is ever the favorite one, so, in 
the long procession of generations, the latest is 
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the happiest in opportunity and power. History 
has her Benjamin no less than the Hebrew father, 
and the love that has been ripening all through 
the earlier epochs comes to its best for istini 
This the philosophical apostle understood when 
he recognized the divine event that crowned “the 
fullness of time,” and when he referred to the 
men of his own generation as those upon whom 
the ends of the world had come. There is more 
for the scientist, the poet, the philosopher and 
theologian and Christian believer to-day than at 
any previous time in history. Behind the mind 
that believes stand the achievements of the race ; 
back of the soul that wrestles with the question 
of the immortal life lies the vaster revelation 
of the order of God. The ground of individual 
confidence to-day is largely the faith that ages, 
have thought into clearness and lived into char- 
acter. The indefinable but mighty forces of sen- 
timent that have carried mankind into the high- 
est in civilization and into the ideals that are the 
condition and inspiration of all human progress 
rise in the heart of the solitary thinker of to-day. 
History is a river increasing in volume with every 
mile of its length, and the tributaries that join 
it nearer and nearer the sea are taken up and 
swept onward by a current that grows ever 
mightier. Belief in immortality will one day be- 
come inevitable. Inevitableness of belief is the 
goal toward which history is moving, and we who 
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live in the present are in. the midst of this 
sublime tendency. Confidence in the increasing 
world-current is the meaning of taking immor- 
tality on trust. 

In the experience of Job, trust receives its ideal 
illustration. That God is on the side of right- 
eousness may be considered demonstrated, while 
the upright man is prosperous; that he is on the 
side of righteousness is open to terrible doubt 
when the good man is plunged in apparently 
hopeless suffering. But even then this sufferer 
believes. God is the highest, and to Job it seems 
best to trust the Highest against all outward evi- 
dence, and to disregard even death itself. He 
has such a consciousness of the perfection of God 
that in the teeth of all sensible proof he must be- 

zlieve in his loving-kindness; so certain is he that 
the Highest is no dream that he must cling to 
Him through all. Jn his great ery, ‘“ Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” Job transcends 
the conflict between the actual and the ideal, the 
vision and love of his heart and the course of his 
personal history. He cannot at all understand 
the conflict ; he is even terrified by it, and no hu- 
man wisdom seems adequate to reduce it to peace ; 
but let it rage till suffering end in slaying, even 
then the ery shall ascend, “ Yet will I trust Him.” 
Was not Job right? Two ways were open to him, 
to say with his wife good-by to God, or to wait 
the final revelation in sublime confidence. He 
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chose the second alternative, to trust God against 
his world, against experience, against death, to 
trust Him to the uttermost. That mood is both 
religion and reason. 

When it is said that we take immortality on 
trust, what precisely is meant? Not surely that 
there is no evidence for faith; much less that all 
known evidence is against it. I will not say that 
even then trust would be irrational. The ab- 
sence of evidence does not necessarily imply that 
a belief is absurd ; the evidence may so far lie hid- 
den and unperceived. Nor does a mass of seem- 
ingly opposed evidence make it untenable. Wait- 
ing and trusting may be justified by the evidence 
completed. When Columbus was sailing west- 
ward in the hope of finding a new path to the old 
world, it seemed to his sailors, as doubtless it. 
sometimes seemed to himself, that there was no 
evidence for his faith; nay, more, that the evidence 
was against it. But he sailed right onward, believ- 
ing that when all was known his faith would be 
justified. The fact proved other than and immeas- 
urably better than his brightest dream. There was 
a path as he divined, but it lay not only across the 
trackless ocean, but also across the richest and 
fairest of all lands. Even on this lowest ground, 
trust in the immortal life is entirely reasonable. 
On the extreme supposition that there is no evi- 
dence for it, and that all known evidence seems to 
be against it, the complete revelation may justify 
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faith. Against the evidence of sense, Copernicus 
guessed that the sun does not circle the earth, 
but the earth the sun, and that sublime guess has 
turned out to be the truth. Against the univer- 
sal and persistent testimony of sense, all the world 
follows Copernicus. In spite of the witness of 
death, the soul may be immortal. Even on the 
lowest ground, things may be, not as they seem, 
but as we believe. 

This, however, is not what I mean by trust and 
immortality. When we take the deathless life on 
trust, we have under our feet the most stable 
things within the compass of human experience : 
the conscience, the ideals that are the condition of 
the world’s advance, the highest in history, and 
the highest ih the universe,—the character of 
God. The proof of our immortality is not com- 
plete; but the evidence for it is so great that it 
would be an outrage upon life not to honor it 
with credence. When we ask for trust here, we 
ask for no more than is demanded in almost all 
other departments of practical interest. There 
are people who seem to think trust and rational 
activity incompatible. This surely is an error. 
The earth rolls through space and carries its at- 
mosphere with it; the atmosphere does not impede 
its progress, but makes it a living and. beautiful 
world. Critical activity carried on in the heart 
of trust is fruitful and inspiring; carried on apart 
from this mood it is dead. Others contend that 
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trust is the last resort, and agree with the famous 
passenger at sea, who when assured that there was 
nothing to be done in the rising storm but to trust 
God, exclaimed, “ Has it come to that!” Ra- 
tional life, such as we have, begins and goes on 
in this attitude of mind. We take our faculties 
on trust. Two friends believe that they see each 
other. Why may not this be adream? How do 
they know that they are not asleep, and that this 
experience of theirs is but the baseless fabric of a 
vision ? Consciousness assures them that they are 
awake, and they believe it. The senses report 
color and sound, and we accept the report with- 
out question. Knowledge thus begins in faith. 
Twice two make four ; two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space; one cannot be alive and dead at 
the same time and in the same sense. These pro- 
positions are self-evident, but self-evident to whit? 
To reason, of course, but reason may be all wrong, 
a distorted mirror of reality ; and we must there- 
fore take it on trust. Nothing is more clear or 
certain than personal identity, given as it is through 
consciousness immediate and recollected ; but it 
rests upon the credence which a man puts in the 
powers of his mind. I correct my senses, my 
reasonings, my memory; and fallible in all my 
faculties, I yet give credence to all. 

Pursuing the illustration, I may ask why I trust 
my friends? Because I know all their feelings 
and purposes and possible inclinations? No, but 
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because I have concluded from limited trial and 
insight to take them on faith. The home, the 
most momentous of all human institutions, is 
founded not upon proof, but upon trust. There 
can be no demonstration of the honor of a husband 
and wife; nor can there be complete proof to the 
children of the rectitude of their parents. The 
great and sacred heart of life is taken on trust. 
That the same principle holds in the business 
world, the single instance of the transactions by 
the telegraph will abundantly show. The message 
of condolence or congratulation is accepted with 
implicit belief; yet how impossible it would be, 
in many cases, of immediate proof. The condi- 
tion of yesterday’s market, the variation in the 
value of securities, and the amount of business done 
in the chief cities of the country are reported in 
the morning newspaper, and upon that report men 
are ready to buy and sell. Before they could ver- 
ify one half of it, the basis of business transaction 
would be worthless. There are few things more 
impressive in the business world, consecrated as 
it is in this department to selfish ends, than the 
faith that is the foundation of it all. The report 
of the press rests upon that of the telegraph op- 
erator, and the report of the telegraph operator 
upon that of the stock-market. The trust of the 
average business man is at least three removes 
from reality. Thus the work of the world goes on. 

As an example for the whole social side of 
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things, take Helen Keller’s interesting corre- 
spondence with Bishop Brooks. Let any one read 
Helen’s wonderful questions, and still more won- 
derful descriptions of nature,— that beautiful 
dream of hers, for instance, in which ‘ God smiled 
and the world was filled with light, and there was 
no evil and no wrong in all the world, only love 
and beauty and goodness,”—and then ask for the 
grounds for this belief. How complete is the 
confidence of the community that in these records 
we have the veritable thoughts of this child of 
genius. How utterly foreign to any sane mind is 
the feeling of doubt or suspicion ; and yet for this 
assurance we can furnish no proof whatever. For 
aught that the average mind can prove to the con- 
trary, it may be all fraud. Those exquisite 
thoughts may be the teacher’s, and not Helen’s at 
all. Bishop Brooks wrote his beautiful letters on 
trust, and accepted his marvelous correspondent’s 
replies in the same spirit. He and we together 
were dependent upon the honor of those who knew 
the approach to the imprisoned soul; and we are 
perfectly satisfied to have it so. But if it is right 
for a man to believe in his faculties, his friends, 
and business associates, and in the honor of the 
honorable everywhere, is it not also right that he 
should trust his Maker? 


‘They that trust in the Lord 


Areas Mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but abideth forever.” ! 


1 Psalm exxy. 1. 
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Mount Zion had hold of the solid earth, and the 
solid earth held it in its grasp, and hence its 
permanence; and they who put their confidence 
in God are linked and interlocked with the 
Immutable Love. Christ and his disciples on one 
oceasion are in a ship on the Sea of Galilee, 
when suddenly a violent storm beats down upon 
them. The disciples are terrified, because trust- 
less ; but Christ is asleep in the stern, and because 
he knows that the sea and the waves and the 
winds and the frail boat are God’s, he is able in 
the heart of the storm to sleep that deep and 
sweet sleep. It is a window into the soul of the 
divine man, into the life of supreme confidence in 
God that he lived. 

The conclusion to which we have thus far come 
is that when we take immortality on trust we 
simply commit ourselves to the highest. This 
statement calls for extended illustration. 

1. There is the highest in the soul, and when 
we take the life to come on trust, we rest back 
upon that. Few that have read the account of 
the last scenes in the life of Agricola, as set forth 
in the severe and majestic style of his great bio- 
grapher, can ever forget the impression of spiritual 
dignity made by the noble narrative. Of strict 
and beautiful integrity, of high military and 
administrative talent, Agricola was a great and 
good man. His chief public service was ren- 
dered as governor of Britain, and during the 
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seven years of his rule there he rose steadily in 
authority and fame. The jealous Domitian finally 
recalled him, and as Tacitus more than hints 
conspired with the physicians to secure his death. 
Agricola died in his fifty-sixth year, and his son- 
in-law, who was absent at the time of his death 
and who had not seen him for four years pre- 
vious, became his biographer. Nothing could be 
more simple, straightforward, and grand than the 
story of this great writer. His clear narrative as 
it advances takes on dignity, pathos, and sombre 
grandeur, and closes in mournful venerative affec- 
tion, in thankfulness for the splendid character 
and fortunate life of the dead father; in pro- 
foundest regret, in trembling but beautiful hope : 
“Happy, O Agricola! Not only in the splendor 
of your life, but in the seasonableness of your 
death. With resignation and cheerfulness, from 
the testimony of those who were present in your 
last moments, did you meet your fate. But to 
myself and your daughter, besides the anguish 
of losing a parent, the aggravating affliction 
remains that it was not our lot to watch over 
your sick-bed, to support you when languishing, 
and to satiate ourselves with beholding and em- 
bracing you. With what attention should we 
have received your last instructions, and engraven 
them on our hearts! Everything, doubtless, O 
best of parents, was administered for your com- 
fort and honor, .. . yet fewer tears were shed 
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upon your bier, and in the last light which your 
eyes beheld, something was still wanting. If there 
is any place for the departed spirits of the 
righteous; if, as philosophers suppose, exalted 
souls do not perish with the body, may you re- 
pose in peace, and call us, your household, from 
vain regret... to the contemplation of your 
virtues which allow no place for mourning.” ! 

Few things are grander in that old world fast 
going into utter wreck than the death-bed of this 
great ruler and beloved father; than the sorrow, 
veneration, and hope of this son and biographer. 
The impression of consequence inhering in the 
very nature of the dead is irresistible, the feeling 
that his character, so just and so grand, concerns 
other worlds than this is inevitable, the hope that 
his great soul is gathered with the multitudes of 
the good in some form and condition of being 
nobler and happier is unquenchable, and the faith 
that there is a place for the departed spirits of 
the righteous becomes inseparable from faith in 
the righteous order of the world. To yield to 
this impression, to honor this feeling, to cherish 
this hope, to reverence this faith, is to take the 
highest in the soul on trust. 

2. There is the highest in society; when we 
accept the future life on trust, we ground our 
hope upon that. The protection of individual 
life in liberty and in the pursuit of happiness ; 

1 Agricola, 45 and 46. 
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public solicitude for the education of the young ; 
reformation of the offender as a principal end in 
all penal infliction except in capital cases ; and 
the passion for brotherhood and unity, are among 
the highest things in society. They set high 
estimates upon human existence. Besides being 
essential to all order and progress they contain a 
philosophy of man’s career and being. Life as 
a divine education; that is perhaps the highest 
idea in the social thought of the world. It comes 
in its full strength, no doubt, from Christianity, 
but it is interpreted and reflected by the influence 
of a true human home. 

The inheritance of reason and impulse and the 
conflict that ensues between them may serve, and 
is evidently meant to serve, in the evolution of 
moral character. The maladjustments in our en- 
vironment, the many things in it that side with 
passion and the few great things in it that side 
with reason, are again in the interest of the grand 
struggle whose issue may ever be the achievement 
of moral worth. The uncertainty of sensuous 
good is the strongest incentive to build for the 
soul more stately mansions. Sorrow may become 
a purification. The sternness in life is not that 
of indifference or fate; it is the wrath of the 
Lamb, infinite sternness in the interest of infinite 
kindness. It finds its best illustration in the 
severity of the wise and loving mother. Who 
does not remember crises in early life, hours when 
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moral distinctions were in battle with willfulness 
and passion, moments when everything worth liv- 
ing for now seems to have been at stake, — truth, 
purity, and integrity of heart? Who does not 
recall at such times the fury of a mother’s indig- 
nation, her implacable hostility to wrong, the 
majesty of her threatened vengeance, her sublime 
and terrible wrath? Even so the sternness in 
life is in the interest of this idea of education ; 
it is the barbed wire of the fence on either side 
of the narrow way that leads to mature and 
secure manhood, and its kindness lies in its power 
to lacerate. There is an abyss of darkness 
beyond, and the powers that punish preserve 
character, and guard it against perdition. This 
idea of life as an education, when it extends itself 
to the whole race and seeks to find the purpose: 
of history in the moral training of mankind, neces- 
sitates as completing it the immortality of man; 
for this great conception is untenable without the 
faith that provides an equality of work and wages 
for all sufferers and martyrs for humanity in the 
eternal world. In the grand review of the Fed- 
eral troops in Washington, in May, 1865, the 
dead soldiers for the Union must look down upon 
the inspiring scene. Those who sow and pass 
away, and those who come later and reap, shall 
somehow and somewhere rejoice together. That 
is the necessary assumption of the conception of 
human life as a divine education.1 


1 Lotze, Microcosmus, Book VII. chapter ii. p. 173. 
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Another thing of fundamental moment must be 
noted here. With the advance of civilization, a 
higher value has been set upon the individual life. 
In proportion to the growth of society in intelli- 
gence and moral sense, and according as it has 
risen in enlightenment and worth, has it prized 
more highly its single members. As communi- 
ties have left behind their brute inheritance and 
emerged into the light of reason and humanity, 
and precisely in the degree of their progress, have 
they set the stamp of preciousness upon man as 
man. Nor is this by any means the whole of the 
striking fact. As the race advances, the single 
member: becomes less and less essential, and more 
and more dispensable. In earlier times individu- 
als were worth more to society than they are to- 
day. Utility should have made them of more 
value, their lives more sacred. There is not to- 
day a great man in any public position or office 
whose place could not be filled many times, almost 
equally well. Business men might drop out of 
their places, lawyers from their partnerships, phy- 
sicians from their practice, ministers from their 
pulpits, statesmen from the public service, and the 
movement forward would suffer no more jar than 
the express train crossing a switch, or the ocean 
racer passing from wave to wave. Once the 
educated men were few, the skilled men scarce, 
those fit to fill positions of trust rare. In former 
times the loss of such men was a sad interruption 
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to progress; but all this has changed. With 
the advance of civilization, even eminent men are 
of less and less account. Now the thing to be 
noted is that along with the growth of this unes- 
sentialness of the individual, society has set upon 
his existence a higher estimate. He has taken on 
a new utility, a moral essentialness. The farther 
we get from animalism and the nearer our ap- 
proach to a full humanity, two things become 
plainer, the decrease of the individual as a phy- 
sical and temporal utility and his steady increase 
as a moral and eternal. The conception of man 
as a person more and more prevails in advancing 
civilization, making it impossible that society 
should in the future reap the enormous material 
gains that were certain so long as the mass of men 
were regarded as tools and chattels. Yet, not- 
withstanding this vast loss to society from the 
presence of the new idea, the single life has be- 
come unspeakably mere important. Where this 
movement will end, no one can foresee; but there 
is an amazing inspiration in the fact, that with 
the march of mankind out of the lower into the 
higher life the concern for the individual should 
become so great. It looks as if society were pre- 
paring to become the prophet of the Lord, the 
spokesman of the Infinite as to the worth of the 
soul; and that we must turn from the wastes of 
nature, so careless both of type and member, to 
the increasingly tender and conserving heart of 
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humanity for the purpose and judgment of God. 
At least, let the fact be duly considered that more 
and more society is happy only in the happiness 
of its single members. The East End of London 
is a horror to the West, the Five Points of New 
York to the upper city, the slums in Boston to 
its comfortable and respectable citizens. All this 
makes belief in immortality more credible. A 
future life only for elect souls, for the great and 
good and for none other, for those alone who have 
climbed into extraordinary likeness to the Lord, 
would be a future life of horror. How could they 
live, while their thought turned to the nameless 
multitudes gone out in death and sleeping in the 
dust of the earth! How could they ever exult 
and sing the new song of eternal triumph, while 
the weak and the erring, the needy and the sor- 
rowful lay buried in everlasting oblivion! Their 
hearts would break in the presence of God, and 
heaven would become a house of lamentation, if 
these privileged souls should find themselves in 
life and all the unfortunate multitudes shut for- 
ever within the realm of death. The survival of 
the fittest, and the application of this law of brute 
life to humanity, that certain short-sighted writers 
are so fond of making, ends in this horror. It 
sets at naught the central meaning of the Incar- 
nation as the coming of the Infinite to seek and 
save the lost; and instead of the sublime morality 
of the apostle, when he declares, “ We that are 
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strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak 
and not to please ourselves,” ! it gives the ethics 
of animal evolution and the code gathered from. 
the brute struggle for existence, and not only 
makes this the standard for man but also invests 
it with the sovereignty of the universe. Under 
this conception a few toil up to the higher plane 
of everlasting life, while the uncounted multitudes 
sink back into the dust and perish. In that case 
I pity not the mortal, but the immortal; not those 
who cease to be, but those who continue to live. 
For theirs must be an eternal lamentation, com- 
pared with which the defeat of life and the sleep 
of death is divine. The truth is, however, that 
life and the universe construed by the law of brute 
existence destroys the possibility of disinterested 
love in man and God alike, and brands the desire 
of endless being as the worst of infatuations and 
the hope of it as the wildest of illusions. It is 
only as we discover in the onward movement a 
new law making the least morally essential to 
the greatest, and the worst the objects of an ever- 
lasting solicitude on the part of the best, that we 
discern any basis in society for the greatest of all 
hopes, or hear any prophecy of the Divine inten- 
tion to consummate the mightiest of all fulfill- 
ments. With this substitution of the human con- 
ception for the brutal, immortality does indeed 
become more and more credible. It urges to the 
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interpretation of human life, not downward, but 
upward. It will not rest this side of the conclu- 
sion that men, although utterly insignificant and 
perfectly dispensable to God as outward utilities, 
are yet essential to the heart of God, and cannot 
perish while love is on the throne of the universe. 

Tf this conception shall prevail, it is an easy 
thing to forecast the time when immortality shall 
be all but the necessary conviction of mankind. 
When the idea of human brotherhood has taken 
full possession of the earth, and the family, the 
nation, and the race have been wrought over from 
the sad actual into forms clearly and indubitably 
possible ;-when each lives in the vision of the 
divine order for it, and in the utterance of 
the eternal ideal through its obedience, every 
member of the race will be seen to be forever 
guarded by a power as omnipresent and strong 
as that which keeps the fine dust of the earth on 
the planet’s surface as it is whirled through 
space. The difficult thing will then be to doubt 
immortality, and the spontaneous thing, assured 
and peaceful faith in it. 

3. To believe in immortality is to take the 
highest in human history on trust. What makes 
any part of history great is the revelation it con- 
tains of the moral worth of man. To look upon 
that revelation, it is not necessary to confine atten- 
tion to religious history. The history of patriotism 
is a record of transcendent human worth. To 
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believe that life, construed in terms of obligation 
and expressed in acts of fidelity, and dedicated 
through tears and blood to great public ends, 
goes utterly out at death, is to most men impossi- 
ble. The moral worth is there that makes life 
transcendent. To take that transcendent life on 
trust seems to me the clearest and profoundest 
dictate of the whole higher nature of man. 

In the funeral oration of Pericles, as is well 
known, there is no reference whatever to life after 
death. The brave men who have fallen in battle 
are praised through an exhibition of the splendor 
of the city whose greatness they secured by their 
sacrifice. The parents of the dead are consoled 
with the honor of their sorrow. In respect of 
the future, the Olympian speaker is silent. But 
in this silence there is a tribute to the dignity 
of man of great impressiveness. From their 
subordination to the state, their sacrifice for its 
perpetuity and honor, the lives of the dead take 
on a worth and a significance that pass the 
bounds of thought. Athens acquired her empire 
and kept her glory because of the men ‘who 
knew their duty and had the courage to do it.”” The 
state was the common inheritance from the past, 
the great bequest of the genius and heroism of 
preceding generations, and the sacred charge of 
those to whom it had descended. By their devo- 
tion it had acquired greater lustre and wider 
fame. It stood for community of interest, pur- 
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suit and enjoyment, and became the earthly 
emblem of heavenly ideals. It was something 
upon which they fixed their eyes until their hearts 
were filled with the love of it. Athens was to 
her best citizens a veritable city of God. It was 
for this city of God that the brave died; and 
although the great historian in his version of the 
speech of Pericles makes no mention of future 
life for those who died because it was their duty, 
the stately account that he gives of the reason 
for their sacrifice is in itself a vast argument for 
immortality. It is more and better than argu- 
ment; it is a truthful, unexaggerated, and majes- 
tic disclosure of the highest in the life of his 
time, and sends the mind onward in the assurance 
that. worth is imperishable. 

A similar line of remark may be made in refer- 
ence to another great historic utterance. In the 
memorable words of Abraham Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg, there is no allusion to life beyond the 
grave ; yet who does not feel that the thought 
with which the great speaker is possessed is 
mightier in impulse toward faith in future exist- 
ence than any direct deliverance upon the subject 
could be? The ground on which the speaker 
stands is forever consecrated by the sufferings of 
the slain. He feels himself in the august pres- 
ence of duty done, of patriotism recorded in blood, 
of valor vindicated by sacrifice, of worth attested 
by death and consecrated by victory. ‘The brave 
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men living and dead who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here.” Again, the whole greatness 
of life issues from fidelity to the state, from indi- 
vidual devotion unto death that the government 
founded in equality and freedom might not 
perish from the earth. That great utterance of 
Lincoln is a disclosure of the highest in the life 
of our people. It is an association of the indi- 
vidual citizen with national duty that puts upon 
his existence a sacred and infinite meaning. It 
is a recognition of the supremacy of conscience, 
and the preciousness and imperishableness of the 
love that is given in service and sacrifice for pub- 
lic ends. There is no need in the speech attrib- 
uted to the Olympian Greek of distinct mention 
of the immortality of the brave. They died for 
the city of God as they understood it. There is 
no need in the utterance of the great emancipator 
of direct reference to the life beyond time. He 
stands on a battle-field that has in it more of an 
eternal than of a temporal import. We see the 
life of the dead construed in the inspired words 
of duty and sacrifice, and here as elsewhere we 
can trust the highest. 

4, Finally, to believe in the life everlasting is 
to take on trust the highest in the universe. On 
a certain occasion, the experience of the disciples 
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of Jesus is summed up in these words: “ And 
they went and found even as He had said unto 
them.” They went and found the lowly beast 
on which their Master was to ride in triumph 
into the city. They had no proof that He was 
not sending them on a fool’s errand. They went 
forth on simple faith; but inasmuch as their Lord 
was the highest, their going was from the begin- 
ning justified as a venture in the confidence of 
the supremely wise and good. Here we have a~ 
parable of the whole life of these men, and of all 
since their time, who have gone hence, believing 
in the deathless existence. The procedure is 
warranted by the supreme person that inspired 
it, and the expectation of immortal life and its 
Christian ground could hardly find apter expres- 
sion than in the simple words: “ And they went 
and found even as He had said unto them.” 

On this principle we are to understand the 
sublime vision of an early and steadfast believer 
in the endless life. An old man is in the island 
of Patmos. In his long life he has witnessed 
wonderful things; he has seen come and go the 
three brightest years in the history of the world ; 
the crucifixion and the resurrection, and the or- 
ganization of a new community, through faith in 
the risen and ascended Lord. In that commu- 
nity he has witnessed the power of a divine life. 
He has seen its leaders stoned and beheaded, and 
still it has grown, until under his venerable sight 
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it fills the whole known world. It is starting 
on a fresh campaign, and going forth to vaster 
and deadlier conflict with the brute forces of the 
earth. On his solitary island, with the plash and 
beat and roar of the waves around him, and the 
great sky over him, this Christian seer had a vi- 
sion. Before him was the great tribulation, the 
long and terrible battle of the old world and 
the new, the spirit of oppression and the power 
of love. Into this awful struggle the soldiers of 
God were sent. Rank upon rank, regiment upon 
regiment, and host upon host, this seer beheld 
them pass into the dust of the conflict, and dis- 
appear forever from mortal sight. But he could 
not believe that they were utterly lost; he must 
follow their splendid march out beyond the night 
of death. The apostle’s vision is simply his em- 
bodied trust in the highest. The heroism of 
God’s soldiers in this world -raging conflict be- 
tween good and evil is the summit of human 
greatness. The Inspirer of the sublime struggle 
and the Captain of it is the unseen and ascended 
Christ. Thus the supreme in history leads up to 
the supreme in the universe. The soul finds its 
summit in the thought of duty, and society comes 
to its best in the acceptance of life as a divine 
discipline, and history reaches its supreme eleva- 
tion in Christ and the new epoch that he creates, 
and the universe discovers its sovereign interpre- 
tation in the cross. This is the rock upon which 
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the apostle stands, when he breaks into the im- 
mortal prophecy: ‘They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
strike upon them nor any heat: for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall be their 
shepherd, and shall guide them unto fountains of 
waters of life: and God shall wipe away every 
tear from their eyes.” ! 

Another view may be presented of the ground 
of trust in the endless life. The idea of immor- 
tality belongs with certain others that in spite of 
all hostile criticism keep their place in the con- 
sciousness of mankind. This group of ideas over- 
shadows the mental life of the world. The first 
in the group is the idea of God. Men reason for 
and against it; one thinker elaborates the proofs, 
and another the criticism of them; one builds 
up arguments in demonstration of the Supreme 
Being, and another tears down. To Berkeley no- 
thing is so obvious or so certain as the being of 
God ; to Hume nothing is more a matter of doubt. 
But there is a deep below all argument. The really 
amazing thing is the persistence and inevitable- 
ness of the idea of God. Whatever human rea- 
sonings may say, here is a notion that cannot 
be expelled, an idea that maintains its place in 
the world’s consciousness, that is deeper than 
proof, that lies utterly beyond the reach of hostile 
thought; something lodged forever in the life of 

1 Revelation vii. 16, 17. 
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mankind, waiting the awful increase of its power, 
that it may at last constrain universal and rever- 
ent recognition. Nothing in the whole history of 
human thought is so impressive as this. System 
after system rises and becomes popular that ig- 
nores or makes light of the Divine existence, or 
that changes utterly his character. These sys- 
tems often have vast influence, and we see family 
life conforming to them, and the characteristic 
thinking of an age taking shape under their 
power. One would suppose that out of France 
in the eighteenth century the last trace of the 
idea of God would be blotted. But, notwith- 
standing the vast alienation of intellect, this great 
conception persists, and through the sufferings of 
the poor, the fears of the rich and the humanity 
of all, makes its presence manifest, and its author- 
ity unmistakable ; and as that sad century closes, 
it kindles a fire into which all its atheisms and 
cruelties are thrown, and in which all godless 
and inhuman interpretations of life are burnt up, 
and out of which the idea of God, as fundamen- 
tal and immutable truth, comes forth as in a re- 
generation. Like the struggle of a strong ship 
upon a stormy sea has been the progress of the 
idea of God in the consciousness of man. The 
ship seems so frail, and yet is so victorious; seems 
so often about to sink, and yet always sinks to 
rise again; seems lost in a wild waste of waters, 
and yet is on a sure highway lighted by the ever- 
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lasting stars; seems confined within the same 
weary circle, and yet is so certainly moving on. So 
it is in the consciousness of man with the idea of 
God. In the world’s life it appears a little thing, - 
but in reality it is very great; and we behold it 
emerging from the abysses of hostile thought into 
more commanding character, and, although seem- 
ingly a hopeless wanderer in a wilderness of ani- 
malism, ever keeping to the path of power, and 
always moving forward upon its own majestic 
ends. 

Another member of this sublime group is the 
idea of the supremacy of Christ. There are con- 
ceptions of his person simpler far than the grand 
historic conception. Who has not at times been 
tempted to conclude that Christ was only the 
mightiest of reformers; no other than the loftiest 
spiritual genius; nothing but the greatest of the 
sons of men? Still, the other and rejected con- 
ception that he was the supreme revealer of 
God and the rightful Master of the world has 
returned, and with all its perplexing complexity 
could not be driven away. It would not desist 
from its appeal, but like Peter, after his release, 
continued knocking. The fittest of the strug- 
gling conceptions has survived, and is bound to 
become an inseparable part of the Christian faith. 

Still another member is the idea of obligation. 
With a smile from Plato, a reverent bow from 
Butler, and sincere homage from Kant, it has 
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held its place in the consciousness of mankind 
against all attempts to expel it. It was born into 
the world through the act of the man who first 
- beheld the idea of right as limiting the idea of 
the good, and who, the instant that he saw it, 
recognized his king and paid him the worship 
of obedience. The services have been great that 
the thinkers have rendered who have recognized 
the idea of moral worth as conditioning and mak- 
ing possible moral experience, and as therefore 
antecedent to it, yet I am inclined to believe that 
the conception of duty as distinct from pleasure 
has been kept in the world through its own power 
over the human heart. Butler has finely said of 
it, “Had it strength, as it had right; had it 
power, as it had manifest authority, it would ab- 
solutely govern the world ;” still the fact that it 
persists in man’s heart, and even partially goy- 
erns human affairs, shows that it has might, and 
justifies the modification of Butler’s description 
made by a recent writer of eminence, that right 
“exists not in word, but in power.” ! It is this 
power of influential persistence that discovers the 
reality of moral obligation, as a stern limiting 
force upon the idea of the good or pleasure. It 
receives its supreme vindication, not at the hands 
of moralists, but from the hearts of brave men 
in the great crises of life. A Spartan under 
Leonidas, an Englishman under Nelson, an Amer- 
1 J. Dewey, Outlines of Ethics, p. 167. 
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ican under Grant, knows what duty means; and 
the Christian, trying to repeat in the exigencies 
of his own career the sovereign revelation of duty 
made through the cross of his Master, can but 
pity the poor attempt to dissolve moral obligation 
in self-interest. Maurice brings men face to face 
with this self-perpetuating power of moral order 
and insight, when he ends the controversy between 
contending schools with an appeal to the sublime 
fact: “If you have not a conscience, Butler can- 
not give you one; and if you have a conscience, 
Paley cannot take it from you.’ The conception 
of right with its correlative of duty is one of 
the immutable forces in the moral constitution 
of the race. 

Among these great ideas, that of the immor- 
tality of the soul must be classed. There is no 
other adequate explanation of the universality of 
its presence than the confession that it belongs to 
human faith, and that itis here to stay. To be 
sure, the universality is not absolute, but the limi- 
tation, which would appear to be growing smaller 
the farther historical research is pushed, only 
attests the hold upon humanity of the expectation 
of future existence. Men are not allowed to rest 
in the notion that they are children of a day. 
They are pilgrims of eternity, with thoughts that 
wander through immensity and affections that 
raven with immortal hunger. They move upon 
lines that have no end, and when true to their 
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humanity transcend time. They support their 
enthusiasms out of the Infinite, and their work, 
well done, belongs to the universe. Thus faith in 
immortality lives in the better thought, in the 
nobler purpose, and in the loftier work of the 
world; lives on intrenched in the structure of 
man’s being, surviving fear and doubt and open 
denial, and holding its place in human conscious- 
ness against the philosophies that preach the 
perishableness of the soul as securely as the great 
fort at the Pillars of Hercules. 

The test of time reveals at least what is essen- 
tial to humanity. Hero-worship has this signifi- 
cance; it reveals the ideas, no less than the char- 
acters, that are essential to the life of nations. 
Peter the Great in Russia, Frederick in Prus- 
sia, William the Silent in Holland, Chatham in © 
England, and Washington in America represent 
ideas. In their respective countries they are re- 
vered in proportion to their supposed service to 
these national ideas. The same thing holds good 
when one comes into something higher than the 
national, the human. Whatever endures from 
age to age, whatever will not die, whatever resists 
expulsion from the feelings of the race and main- 
tains its sway over the human heart, gives over- 
whelming evidence that it is true. When, after 
the rest of the night, the bird wakes, it shakes the 
dew from its wings; but it does not shake off the 
wings. The dew may glisten like diamonds; the 
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tiny beads may hold in their heart the wonders of 
daybreak ; still they are accidental, and are no 
part of the bird. And so they are shaken off as 
a mere brilliant hindrance. Not so the wings; 
while the bird lives, they last. There is the ac- 
cidental, and there is the essential in human 
thought. However gorgeous, elaborate, and won- 
derful the accidental may be, it yet cannot re- 
main; it perishes like the sparkling dew. But 
the essential, although it may be as incomprehen- 
sible as the being of God, as irreducible to the 
forms of human thought as the person of Christ, 
as mysterious as the ultimate fact of moral obli- 
gation, and as impossible of demonstration as the 
future existence of the human spirit, — the essen- 
tial cleaves to the consciousness of man and sup- 
ports it in movement and life, as the wings 
support the bird. ‘The essential is the everlast- 
ing, and the everlasting is the true. 

There is still another and perhaps equally im- 
portant position from which the subject under 
discussion in this chapter may be viewed. The 
contention may be made that the opposition 
- between knowledge and faith, so. strenuously in- 
sisted upon in our time, is wholly artificial and 
misleading, and that the true antithesis is between 
sensuous experience, out of which comes the out- 
ward world, and spiritual experience, from which 
results the world of moral order and life. This 
is the Biblical opposition: “We walk by faith 
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and not by sight.” There is a kind of knowledge 
that is rightly described as scientific, and there is 
another that is truly regarded as the knowledge 
of faith ; and as the senses are the media of inter- 
course between the intellect and the objective 
world, so the exercises of the mind upon invisible 
reality and the confidence reposed in these exer- 
tions called faith, lead forth to the spiritual and 
eternal world. Faith, therefore, in the Biblical 
sense, is not the negation of knowledge, but a 
distinct and noble order of it. By this kind of 
knowledge we rise from the world as a visible 
temporal effect to the creative word of God; and 
by it the first real worshiper was distinguish- 
able from his undevout and self-seeking brother. 
Through this form of knowledge another great 
spirit of the early times walked with God; and 
thus the illustrious line of witnesses goes on until 
in Moses the opposition between sense and faith 
becomes absolute, and the subordination of out- 
ward appearances to inward reality assumes a 
form forever memorable. 

The philosophical objection to this view is that 
sense is nothing without intellect, that the external 
world is not given but made; and in the same 
way the spiritual world is not given in religious 
and ethical feeling, but created out of these by the 
constructive reason. This is indeed a perfectly 
admissible statement of the process of knowing ; 
still it must be added that these worlds of sense 
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and spirit constructed by the intellect are so con- 
structed under the necessity of reason, and that 
necessity makes the work of man the order of 
God. Another form of the objection to this doc- 
trine of two worlds and two sources of knowledge 
is that sense enters into all our thoughts of the 
spiritual world, that we are utterly unable to 
think away the element of sensuous presentation, 
that abstraction at its highest is never other than 
an attenuated sensation, and that an image of 
eye or ear or touch or taste or smell accompanies 
the intellect on its loftiest flights into the world 
of pure and divine truth. Now this is the fact. 
Since Kant did his work, it is plain to every stu- 
dent of the human mind that the Platonic oppo- 
sition between sense and reason is groundless, a 
sublime expression of a lofty ethical impulse, but 
in no way a correct rendering of the law and pro- 
cess of human knowledge. Aristotle saw clearly, 
at times at least, that sense and understanding 
must combine to form knowledge, and that from 
non-sensuous apprehension of the Divine we are, 
in this stage of our being, absolutely excluded. 
But that is in no way fatal to the real, although 
mixed apprehension. or the same may be said 
of the world of sense. Pure sensation, at all 
events for a rational being,is an absurdity, since 
the perceptive and classifying intellect must al- 
ways accompany it; and that means its transfor- 
mation at birth from pure sense-feeling into the 
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character of an idea. If with this mixed charac- 
ter the outward world is still believed to furnish 
real knowledge and to stand as the alluring and 
rewarding object of science, it can in no way im- 
pugn the reality of spiritual apprehension that it 
also is mixed. As well deny the substantial 
character of the human body, because under an 
illuminated sky it always casts a shadow, and can 
never break away from the immaterial and ghostly 
companion that dogs its steps and cleaves to it as 
part of its being. Sense-feeling is forever 
shadowed by the constructive reason, and spirit- 
ual intuition and reflection always carry in their 
depths the image from the sensible world. In 
this mysterious order of existence there is nothing 
pure and unmixed. Men are compounded of 
sense and spirit, flesh and reason, body and soul, 
and the universe, intrinsically one as it is, falls 
into two parts, — one the object of sense-feeling 
with its groundwork of boundless wisdom and 
power, and the other the object of faith with its 
character of righteousness, love, and eternal life. 
The sensuous capacity that we present to the uni- 
verse as outward object is only for a while; it 
passes away with the death of the physical organ- 
ism. With the extinction of the sensuous 
capacity, the whole wonder-world of color and 
sound and touch and taste and smell must of 
course instantly disappear like the baseless fabric 
of a vision; but the wisdom and the power that 
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are the objective and permanent ground of sensa- 
tion must remain. What shall happen to the 
mind that lays hold of the opposing world of 
truth and love and Divine life when the sensuous 
accompaniment is done away is in reality the 
question of immortality. Certain it is that our 
world lasts, — the moral_ order, the Divine life ; 
and if this is a present fact to the living man, in 
the apprehension of which he may steadily grow 
and with reference to which he may fashion the 
whole spirit of his being, why should he fail of 
conscious relation and loving allegiance to this 
side of the universe when the sensuous capacity, 
having done its work, is forever taken away? The 
object of spiritual apprehension is the fixed moral 
order, the eternal righteousness, the Divine love ; 
and the mind that apprehends has at least a cer- 
tain measure of invariableness and. persistence. 
The fact of death is but the removal of the image 
that has both aided and embarrassed the mental 
procedure as directed upon God, and the bestow- 
ment of the freedom of the city of God upon the 
brave and loyal soul. 
_ With this as the underlying philosophy of 
death, the question of the future life is first of all 
that of the assertion of reason against sense, of 
reality against appearance, of truth against imagi- 
nations and dreams. Who the first believer in 
immortality was we cannot tell, but he must have 
been a man of genius. He stood, perhaps, by the 
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bedside of a dying child, and marked the steady 
progress of disease. Under his anxious look, 
hungry for every least token of hope, the bloom 
faded from the cheek, and the light from the eye, 
and the beloved form went on lessening like 
the snowdrift under the lengthening spring day. 
Gradually his child seemed to be wasting away, 
passing into utter nothingness. Feebler and fee- 
bler became the responses of love from the ebbing 
life; and now every sign of conscious existence is 
gone, and at last all is wrapt in the cold tran- 
quillity of death. The verdict of sense, the testi- 
mony of appearance, is that the personal soul has 
perished. But while all others remain under the 
dominion of sense, there is one who refuses to be 
its slave. He recalls the fact that the soul always 
was invisible; that love is something that has no 
form or measure, and makes no appeal to eye or 
ear; that what was essential and most precious in 
his child was ever non-sensuous ; and in the name 
of the beautiful soul that for a while spoke to 
him through the symbol of flesh and blood, he 
defies the power of appearance and rises into faith 
in the future life. Something like this must have 
taken place somewhere in the morning of human- 
ity, and the man who first set at naught the ver- 
dict of sense and held to reason was a man of 
genius. In setting the spiritual order over the 
sensuous, he initiated the most momentous of all 
revolutions in the thought of the race. 
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The validity of this assertion of reason against 
sense in the case of death is unquestionable when 
one reflects that the whole higher progress of the 
world is simply the victory over appearances. 
How much faith was required in the first sower! 
He saw, perhaps, the acorns shaken from the 
boughs and carried by the winds and dropped 
into the soil; and he waited and watched, and be- 
hold, a young forest appeared. He saw the seed 
of the wild flowers blown into the earth, and after 
a season it rose out of the earth in virgin bloom ; 
and it occurred to him that he might scatter and 
plant like the wind, and perhaps the earth would 
reward his toil. But how much confidence in his 
observations and in his calculations and reason- 
ings was required for him to take what he sorely 
needed for food and hide it away out of sight in 
the soil! The man who sows appears to be wast- 
ing his substance; the verdict of sense is that he 
is a fool; but the counter-assertion of reason is 
that he is wise, and the victory of reason means 
the progress of civilization. The ancient world 
believed that the earth was flat; and so far as the 
testimony of sight goes, the ancient belief was 
right. But because reason has set first impres- 
sions at naught, the conviction of mankind to-day 
is that the earth is round. The most amazing 
of all is the example from the heavens, in the 
substitution of the idea that the earth and planets 
revolve about the sun, for the ancient opinion 
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that the sun and planets circle the earth. As far 
as appearance goes, the old astronomy was right. 
All the languages of the world speak of the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun, and the verdict of the 
sense-perception of the whole race is in favor of 
the revolution of the sun round our globe ; never- 
theless, the universal conviction among educated 
people is that it is otherwise. What a mighty 
contradiction of appearance we have here, and 
what a momentous assertion of the supremacy of 
reason. Death no more appears the end of life 
than the sun appears to set, and the declaration 
that man does not cease to be when he dies is no 
more opposed to things as they seem than the 
scientific contention that the sun does not go 
down. When a man speaks of the hope of the 
coming harvest, the interest upon the investment 
that he has made, the return for his expenditure 
in bringing his business to the notice of the com- 
munity, and when he declares that the earth is 
not flat but round, and that it rolls about a fixed 
and motionless centre, he is engaged in one con- 
tinuous, persistent, and violent contradiction of 
appearance. When the same man, standing at 
the bier of his friend, proclaims his faith in the 
uninterrupted life of the soul, he is justified by 
the whole procedure of advancing civilization. 
He, too, is setting reason against sense, and truth 
against shadows and dreams. Judge not accord- 
ing to appearance, but judge righteous judgment 
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upon every subject of thought, and upon this of 
the effect of death upon the soul. We have seen 
a child look up at the full moon on a clear and 
windy night, when the heavens were spotted with 
white masses of drifting clouds, and we have 
heard it exclaim, “ How fast the moon is rushing 
through the sky!” We found it difficult to con- 
vince the child that it was not so. That wild 
rush forward is not of the beautiful moon, but of 
the restless clouds. So it may be said to those 
who are overcome with the appearance of death. 
It is not the man that is passing away, but his 
body ; it is not the-personal soul that is hurrying 
on to destruction, but its temporal dwelling-place ; 
it is not the stable spirit that is rushing past into 
utter death, but the sensuous veil through which 
it has been looking. 

Again, faith in the future life is the assertion 
of love against self-seeking. If sense is our 
source of truth, self-seeking will be our law of 
life. This is the case with the lower animals; 
they all are controlled through their appetites* 
The only realities for them are the objects of 
sensuous desire and dread, and hence there can 
be for them no moral life; that is, the regulation 
of sense by the unseen force of truth and justice 
and love. It ismuch the same with children; 
they too are governed through their senses, and 
the toy or the tempting thing to eat is all power- 
ful. But when reason is born, another law than 
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that of sensuous self-seeking is discovered. There 
are now two kinds of pleasure,— the moral and 
the immoral; two ways of obtaining a desirable 
end, —a right way and a wrong; two contrasted 
orders of satisfaction,— that of the brute and 
that of the man. Thus with the advent of rea- 
son, moral reality, as the rightful sovereign of 
outward relations, comes into view. Man now 
recognizes himself as part of a boundless moral 
order, —as a member of a home, as a citizen of 
a state, as belonging to his kind, and as solemnly 
and sublimely related to the Infinite. Out of 
these conscious relations come his obligations, and 
under the august pressure of these he discovers 
that the law of life for him lies not in egoism, 
but love. This is the second great battle of man- 
kind ; that of the human life against the brutal. 
How is it supported? First of all by the sense 
that the victorious struggle against egoism is its 
own exceeding great reward. The transfigura- 
tion of Christ, which I may cite in this discussion 
‘as an illustration, is but the consummate expres- 
sion of the joy and power of life in the spirit. 
In the presence of this supreme example of the 
zest of just and merciful living, the world breaks 
into the ery, “It is good for us to be here.” The 
supreme human life is a disclosure of the unut- 
terable delight of the conscientious and loving 
heart, an eternal attestation of the infinite supe- 
riority of the satisfaction of exalted service over 
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the violent but mean pleasures of the selfish exist- 
ence. This is the first incentive in the battle 
with the brute in man. But there must be 
another; for the selfish life gains tremendous 
impulse from the conviction, even the strong sus- 
picion, that death ends all. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die, is the standing creed of the 
world while it believes itself doomed to total ex- 
tinction at death. Granted that for the pure soul 
there is immeasurably more pleasure in virtue 
than in vice, where is the incentive to the spirit 
infested with hosts of foul desires,and that in 
order to expel them must go through an agony 
and bloody sweat commensurate in duration, very 
often, with existence itself? Immortality is the 
leverage of righteousness, the power by which 
humanity is raised out of the depths of habits 
and vices worse than animal; it is the vast sup- 
port of the spirit against the flesh, the infinite 
ally of love against brutality, the necessary and 
mighty postulate of the true life of mankind. 


‘ Will my tiny spark of being wholly vanish in your deeps and 
heights ? 
Must my day be dark by reason, O ye heavens, of your bound- 
less nights, 
Rush of suns, and roll of systems, and your fiery clash of 
meteorites ? 
‘Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the limit of thy human state, 
Fear not, thou, the hidden purpose of that Power which alone 
is great, 
Nor the myriad world, His shadow, nor the silent Opener of 
the Gate.’ ” 
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This seems the proper place for a brief review 
of the doctrine of conditional immortality ; that is, 
of future existence only for the good, or, as a re- 
cent writer puts it in merciful reduction of the 
test to its lowest terms, for those who make an 
“effort”! at goodness. This form of belief seems 
to originate in a strange compound of feelings. 
Underneath the opinion there is manifest the wish 
to render faith in this mysterious subject less dif- 
ficult. The endeavor is to ground the hope of fu- 
ture life upon a basis of worth; and in this aspect 
the doctrine merits the deepest respect, although 
in the fulfillment of its purpose it seems so short- 
sighted and indeed utterly misguided. Other 
feelings, however, besides the noble one just men- 
tioned have their full share, it is to be feared, in con- 
tributing to the formation of belief in a restricted 
immortality. We recognize at once the ghost of 
the scientific law of the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence. Nature favors the 
strong and lends her sanction to the extermi- 
nation of the weak. This law that has such ex- 
tended exemplification in the animal world, and 
that in the sphere of the non-rational can be con- 
templated with equanimity, is introduced as the 
order for humanity, and we are bidden believe 
that the Maker of men sides with the strong 
against the weak, in carrying out of being as on 
a Niagara current the overwhelming majority of 


1 C. J. Wood, Survivals in Christianity, p. 289. 
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the race. Thus under scientific terms the dis- 
carded doctrine of election re-appears in a form 
that makes the “‘decretum horribile” of Calvin 
almost benign, and that would have appalled the 
stoutest supralapsarian that ever breathed. One 
cannot but feel, in following the pathway of cer- 
tain writers on this subject, that the last prayer of 
the Master of Christendom is peculiarly applicable 
to their work: “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!” The doctrine in ques- 
tion is also supported by all those elements in 
human nature that beget the aristocrat, and that 
blossom in clique and sect and inhuman class dis- 
tinctions. From the beginning of history and 
to the present time there have appeared vast num- 
bers of individuals who considered themselves of 
superior character, and entitled to immunities and 
privileges from which the rest of mankind were 
justly excluded. This disposition finds new and 
perhaps more audacious expression in the claim of 
a class to exemption from the merited fate of their 
brethren, in the tacit assertion of a right to a 
higher destiny than that provided for the over- 
whelming majority of the race. Such are some of 
the spurious and reprehensible feelings that con- 
nect themselves with the idea of an immortality 
only for the good. All that there is of value in 
the contention may be gathered up in a far nobler 
doctrine, and since nobler views are in this sphere 
equal to more probable and credible views, it is 
important to consider the question in this light. 
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The characteristic of mankind is an ilimitable 
capacity for improvement together with an indefi- 
nite possibility of reformation in the case of those 
whose existence has been a progressive deteriora- 
tion ; and herein is the essential truth in the idea 
of worth as the basis of belief in human immor- 
tality. To sacrifice this sublime capacity in man, 
whenever at death it has failed to attain voluntary 
and conscious realization, would be an impeachment 
of the supreme wisdom, and furthermore would 
contradict the very contention of the believer in 
restricted immortality ; for the Being who should 
disregard a utility so vast could not be trusted to 
respect values of any kind. There is an essential 
worth belonging to man in virtue of his capacity 
for moral improvement without assignable limit, 
aud even in the noblest character this possibility 
is immeasurably in excess of attainment. Even 
in his case possibility and not actuality is the con- 
sideration that determines his worth. 

The opinion under review impresses those who 
hold it as particularly valuable as motive. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that in the case of a 
reasonable being it must have a decidedly dis- 
couraging effect. For in the nature of things 
conditional immortality must be a precarious im- 
mortality, and since in proportion as men advance 
in noble character do they become doubtful of 
their nobleness and tend more and more to dis- 
credit themselves, it would appear that,even in 
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the case of those most entitled to claim existence 
beyond the grave, the belief would be an affair so 
uncertain as practically to be ruled out of the con- 
trolling incentives of life. The wise man will 
least of all grasp a sunbeam when he wants a 
sword. In the case of the multitude, they would 
of course surrender the expectation at once, as 
something altogether too fine for them. The per- 
son who would claim for himself this high destiny 
with the utmost assurance and _ offensiveness 
would be the least deserving, — the self-righteous 
Pharisee, who, although he may “sin with a cart- 
rope,” because he can use with a conscienceless 
freedom the phraseology of faith finds no difficulty 
in believing that he is an heir of the incorruptible 
crown. 

But a thing may fail as incentive, and yet vin- 
dicate itself as truth. It remains therefore to 
review briefly the supports of the doctrine in his- 
tory and New Testament exegesis, in scientific, 
philosophical, or theological considerations. So 
far as the belief in future existence has any basis 
in history, it would be in favor of the continuation 
in being of all souls good and bad. An unmoral 
idea of immortality was the earliest form, and 
that was succeeded by one that regarded human 
beings in all worlds as answerable to moral obli- 
gation. A large view of history seems to justify 
the conclusion that it was human, and not elective 
immortality, that was the dream of the early 
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races. That there is exegetical ground in the 
teaching of Jesus for the idea that future life is 
reserved for the good alone, appears so opposed 
to fact that it is difficult to take the contention 
seriously. The prodigal son was still a son, and 
hence the inapproachable power of that parable 
as an expression of the fundamental idea in the 
teaching of Jesus —the universal Fatherhood of 
God. The same truth shines in the Master’s 
controversial argument with the Sadducees. Of 
the three persons named as living unto God, 
although they had been dead for more than fif- 
teen hundred years, two at least —Isaac and 
Jacob —cannot be put down as distinctly and 
unmistakably worthful characters. The scene of 
final judgment is another and a complete refuta- 
tion of the opinion, since the righteous go away 
into eternal life, and the wicked into the eternal 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels, against 
whose annihilation there would seem to be no erid 
of present evidence. The parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus teaches the existence after death of 
both the good and the bad alike, and it is indeed 
incredible that such a representation should have 
been made by a teacher of restricted immortality. 
The same line of remark is applicable to Paul 
and to all the apostles. The vice of the line 
of exegesis under comment is, that it identifies 
eternal life with existence, and eternal death with 
non-existence ; whereas the evident — one might 
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almost say the self-evident — purport of the New 
Testament teaching, especially that in the fourth 
Gospel and the Epistles of John, is that eternal 
life is existence plus supreme quality, and eter- 
nal death existence minus this superlative fullness 
and grace. If one is in danger of external sin, 
one cannot be in danger of annihilation at death. 

It would aid the believer in conditional immor- 
tality greatly in establishing his opinion could he 
borrow any light from the region of science, and 
show that a good character is less dependent upon 
its brain instrument than a bad one, and that in 
the case of the former there is a plainly discern- 
ible separableness between the mind and its nerve- 
implement, while in the latter the identification 
of physical process and psychical power becomes 
so absolute that when the body dies the soul 
perishes. But the facts are completely against 
this hope. The dependence upon physical con- 
ditions is as marked and absolute for the just as 
for the unjust, and the mystery of survival is as 
great for the saint as for the sinner. Here is the 
really great difficulty of faith, one that lies 
against all immortality, and that is no more easily 
transcended in the ease of John than in that of 
Judas. 

The appeal to the philosophical or theological 
test is equally futile. That worth is necessary to 
permanent existence is indeed most reasonable to 
suppose, but that it may inhere in the capacity of 
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the soul for endless improvement and indefinite 
possibility of redemption ought to occasion no 
difficulty to writers who shift the point of value 
from attainment to effort. There is a soul of 
good in persons otherwise evil, and there is in the 
best the residua of the animal. The distinctions 
between the children of light and the children of 
darkness, the church and the world, are indeed 
of supreme importance, but they are far enough 
from being absolute. They are in fact ideal 
rather than actual. The characters of men pass 
into one another by insensible gradations, and 
omniscience itself would find the task hopeless to 
discover in one class of persons a ground for con- 
tinued existence, and in another a reason for 
annihilation. Some one has put the rather irre- 
verent question as to the difference, wherein it 
may be supposed to lie, between the last sheep 
and the first goat in the scene of final judgment. 
In the case of the Master’s sublime parable, it is 
answered by the imagery employed; since the 
supposition is that before that tribunal shall take 
place, character will have put on the decisive form 
of humanity or inhumanity. But in this world 
there are no such decided contrasts. The best 
sheep have still considerable of the goat in them, 
and the worst goats are never absolutely destitute 
of the characteristics of their gentler brethren ; 
so that the difference between the last saint and 
the first sinner, between the lowest successful 
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candidate for future existence and the highest 
non-successful one, would puzzle even the mind 
that could, with Hudibras, 


‘* Sever and divide 
A hair ’twixt north and northwest side.” 


And when philosophy studies the question in 
relation to the Creator, it sees in restricted im- 
mortality a frightful waste of being, and a gigan- 
tic confession of failure. When one rises to the 
moral view of the situation, the case is even worse. 
Here are races with the glorious human capacity 
for illimitable moral advance, over whom a brute 
inheritance, seconded by an environment almost 
destitute of noble appeal or spiritual succor, exer- 
cises a terrible power. What do missions mean 
but the liberation and progressive realization of 
this high capacity, through the repeal of the law 
of brute inheritance, and in defiance of the hostile 
environment; and surely that which men can do, 
God may be presumed to have both the disposi- 
tion and the power to accomplish. The idea of 
an elective immortality is a supreme moral horror, 
and is in truth the ghastly precursor of universal 
and utter unbelief; for no one but a monstrous 
egotist could trust such a Creator as is implied in 
this view of the government of the world, for 
future existence, and only the brutally selfish soul 
would wish life after death on such terms. 

This whole parenthetic discussion may be 
summed up as follows, and in a form that will 
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bring it into line with the previous course of 
thought in this book. 

What are we to conclude as the fate of those 
who die in destitution of the higher life of man- 
kind? Since all the thoughts and reasonings 
gathered into this volume concern, for the most 
part, only the children of light, what are we to 
believe about those whom death finds living the 
selfish and worthless life? Is the future life 
here commended to faith conditional upon moral 
attainment, and is death a sort of entrance exami- 
nation where all who fail of the requisite spirit- 
ual standard are thrust back into utter extinction ? 
To this it may be answered that while the out- 
look upon the hereafter for the selfish soul must 
be far from happy, and while it is true that the 
great ideas that underlie the faith of the world 
in future existence concern chiefly the brave and 
the loyal among the sons of men, still conditional 
immortality is as glaringly unphilosophical as it 
is manifestly unbiblical. For in order to jus- 
tify faith, one must posit the separableness of the 
human consciousness or spirit from its brain 
instrument in this world. If the human soul 
is detachable as a living conscious personality 
from the organism of brain in which it here re- 
sides, then the detachment is just as applicable 
to the bad as to the good. The scientific objec- 
iton: to future existence is fatal to neither, or it is 
fatal to both. The truth is that all believers in 
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immortality assume a substantial soul in which 
worth or guilt resides as a moral attribute; and 
with this assumption the saint and the sinner 
must alike goon. If it be replied that the uni- 
verse preserves only what is essential to its exist- 
ence, then, since bad souls cannot be indispen- 
sable, the conclusion is inevitable that the wicked 
must pass out of being. But the sufficient an- 
swer to this objection is the fact that the inde- 
structible capacity for goodness in human beings 
constitutes for a wise universe an infinite utility, 
and the prospect of converting the hostile soul 
into the friendly is abundant inducement, one 
must think, to bid the unholy continue in ex- 
istence. Besides, this whole question of immor- 
tality is bound up with the sovereignty of right- 
eousness, the omnipotence of love, the absoluteness 
of God; and if one begins to weed from the ranks 
of those who are entitled to hope the individuals, 
the nations, and the races whose moral attainment 
is almost zero, the horror of immeasurable failure 
rises up in utter and relentless contradiction of 
the very ground and pledge of all faith. The 
idea of conditional immortality seems to me, 
therefore, one of the weakest and worst devices 
of timid thought, and one that, if it should pre- 
vail, would surely subvert the consciousness of 
God, the sense of humanity, and all faith in the 
life everlasting. The fate of all souls is bound 
up with the character of God, and so we come 
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back, as the ground of hope for saint and sinner 
alike, to the great act of moral trust, to reliance 
upon the invincible ideas in the consciousness of 
the race, to repose in the reality and benignity of 
the world given in the life of the spirit, and to 
confident and happy self-committal to the high- 
est in the human heart, in society, and in history, 
and in the universe. And here we may say with 
another and a magnificent believer, “I know 
him whom I have believed.” He spoke of the 
character of Christ; but for all faith, behind the 
character of Christ and identical with it, stands 
the character of God. He has created us to trust 
Him, and our self-surrender is but the response 
to his inspiration. The bed-rock of the universe 
is the faithfulness of God, the foundation of all is 
the integrity of our Maker; and at our being’s 
height we can do no other and no better than 
ground our trust upon the immutable promise 
confirmed by the oath of Him that cannot lie, 
and thus rest our hope of the life after death 
upon the truth of Christ and the honor of God. 
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